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** What endless war would jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witness what they swear! 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet just, 
Among themselves to find so little trust.” —Watter. 


‘The most violent egotism which I have met with in the course of my reading, is 
that of Cardinal Wolsey’s: Ego et rer meus —I and my king.” —Appison. 


Db? 


“He can your merit selfishly approve, 
And shew the sense of it, without the love.” —Pore. 


‘‘ Foenum habet in cornu, longe fuge, dummodo risum 
Excutiat sibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico.”—Horace. 


We have not prefixed the mottoes we 
have above selected, to a sketch of the 
life of Talleyrand, without due consider- 
ation, and deep reflexion. The first ex- 
emplifies the vice of unbelief; the se- 
cond, of egotism; the third, of selfish- 
ness; and the fourth depicts that sort 
of lover of jests and bons mots, who, 
being heartless and soulless, spares 
neither friend nor patron, so that he 
may enjoy his joke, and excite a laugh. 
The ruling passion of the subject of 
the following paper was egotism. He 
was always Talleyrand (de Périgord) ; 
and the fact that the De Périgords were 
once sovereign princes, was never, dur- 
ing a long life, absent from his mind. 
When even the icy hand of death was 
placed on the heart of the old diplo- 
matist, and when the King of the 
French approached his couch to bid 
him farewell, he said, “This is the 
greatest honour yet paid to My HOUSE ;” 
and then he introduced his attendants, 
one by one, to the notice of Louis 
Philippe. And yet, with all this, it 
may be said of him, as was said of 
Anthony by Tully, “ In eo facetia, 
que nulla arte tradi possunt ;—- He had 
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a witty mirth, which can be preserved 
by no art.” But it must also be record- 
ed of him, as Cicero said of Catiline, 
“That he lived with the sad, severely ; 
with the cheerful, agreeably ; with the 
old, gravely; with the young, pleas- 
antly; with the wicked, boldly; and 
with the wanton, lasciviously.” It may 
also be added —with kings, monarchi- 
cally; with the people, democratically ; 
with the mob, vulgarly; with the no- 
bility, aristocratically; with the revo- 
lution, revolutionally; with the con- 
vention, conventionally; with the di- 
rectory, directorially ; with the con- 
sulate, mixedly; with the empire, 
imperiously ; with the restoration, in 
all sorts of ways; and with the revo- 
lution of 1830, most jesuitically. But 
in all, my house, was ever pre-eminent 
and predominant; and this le defended 
on the principle that all men had 
similar thoughts and passions, and were 
all influenced by self-love, even to the 
exclusion of benevolence, which, in his 
opinion, was weakness. He was a 
modern Zeno—not an ancient one. 
His table was covered with something 
more costly and luxurious than figs, 
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bread, and honey; but his dress was 
plain, and his expenses were far from 
extravagant. He did not deliver his 
lectures in the most famous portico of 
Athens, nor was he so frequently ho- 
noured, as was the philosopher we 
have referred to, by the company of 
truly great men; but he was a prac- 
tical stoic, with the addition of a large 
portion of selfishness and of egotism. 
So, with Machiavel, the subject of 
these memoirs observed, that every 
state should entertain a perpetual jeal- 
lousy of its neighbours, that it should 
thus never be unprovided when an 
emergency should happen. A _per- 
petual feeling of distrust, a constant 
want of confidence, an imagined su- 
periority of reason over the dictates of 
our benevolence, were, in his opinion, 
the qualifications of a statesman, a 
diplomatist, and a philosopher; and, 
instead of saying with Terence, “ Homo 
sum et humani a me nil alienum puto,” 
he felt indifferent to all that savoured 
of the heart, and was attentive only to 
that which would have denoted an in- 
feriority of judgment had he not re- 
garded it. 

And, after all, this inordinate self- 
love, this selfishness, this egotism, this 
stoicism, this distrustfulness, this Ma- 
chiavelism, may be traced to a hidden 
principle of systematic unbelief. 


— “Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the sage poets, taught by th’ 
heav’nly muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks, whose entrance leads 
to hell ; 
For such there be ; but unbelief is blind.” 


But we speak not of infidelity ; or 
of irreligion, which is the application 
of the larger principle of unbelief to 
sacred subjects: but we speak, when 
we refer to Prince Talleyrand, of that 
large principle of discrediting all that 
we do not see, which has been mis- 
taken or misrepresented for true phi- 
losophy. It is one of the character- 
istics of this unbelief, to hold in con- 
tempt all that bears the appearance of 
enthusiasm, emotion, or passion, and 
to ridicule those whose hearts are in 
accordance with their judgments, and 
whose passions, though well directed, 
and properly restrained, keep alive the 
more sober convictions of reason and 
philosophy. This was eminently the 
case with Talleyrand. And yet he was 
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not a cynic; for though a cynic is a 
disciple of the school of Diogenes, and 
Talleyrand would certainly have taken 
the lantern, with the philosopher, to 
search for an honest man (not believing 
such a being to exist); yet a cynic is 
a rude man, a snarler, and a misan- 
thrope; and he was neither. But he 
was essentially an unbeliever. He 
knew that with him, “ speech had been 
given to conceal, not to express, his 
thoughts ;”” and adopting the maxim of 
Ilobbes, that from the similjtudes of 
thoughts and passions of one man, to 
the thoughts and passions of another, 
he who looks into himself, and con- 
siders what he does and thinks, hopes 
and fears, may read intelligibly what 
are the thoughts and passions of other 
men upon like occasions, he never be- 
lieved what was said, what was writ- 
ten, or even what was expressed by 
emotion, passion, and enthusiasm ; but 
at every new change and turn of life 
presented the cynical expression of a 
broad and avowed incredulity. Thus 
the government de facto was never 
with him a solid or a permanent go- 
vernment; and the rising sun had no 
greater charms for him, than the lumi- 
nary which had sunk beneath the op- 
posite horizon. That which existed he 
adopted ; not because he approved it, 
not because he saw for it a futurity of 
honour or of happiness, and not be- 
cause his heart responded to its origin, 
or rejoiced in its establishment. No 
such thing. That which existed, he 
adopted, because it existed; and be- 
cause he was so clogged and fettered, 
so bound down and mystified by his 
own unbelief, that he could not adopt 
any thing else, and never dared to 
trust his own predictions, and seldom, 
at the moment, to act on his own con- 
victions. As he suspected others, he 
naturally suspected himself, for he be- 
lieved that he was only the mirror in 
which was reflected the hearts and 
characters of his fellow-men. And 
thus he lived; and thus he died ; and 
thus he delivered his last speech at the 
French Academy ; and thus he made 
his will; and thus he directed that his 
own memoirs should not be published 
till all who could give the lie to his 
statements, should have been consign- 
ed to the grave; and thus he prepared 
for his death; and thus he made a 
sham reconciliation with the church ; 
and thus he addressed a letter to the 
pope; and thus he postponed, till he 
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could postpone no longer, his confes- 
sions to the abbé, who was -sent to 
receive them; and thus he wrote to the 
Archbishop of Paris his letter of peace, 
to insure him the rites of Roman Ca- 
tholic interment; and thus he closed 
his eyes on this world, an unbeliever 
to the last, if not in God and in Christ, 
at least in all other subjects which 
demanded his trust and his faith. 
There is a heartlessness in unbelief, 
which is an evidence in itself of its 
want of courage, confidence, and feel- 
ing. There is a cynicism in unbelief, 
which secures for it the indifference 
and want of sympathy of the generous 
and the young, the ardent and the 
sincere; which surrounds it with the 
reproaches of the aged, and with the 
sighs of those it has deceived; and 
which never calls forth one prayer in its 
favour, or one smile on its progress. 
The truly confiding man, who trusts 
in his species as well as in his God, 
is, doubtless, the happiest and the 
wisest man, the truest sage, and the 
soundest philosopher. We will not 
consent to be cheated of our en- 
thusiasm, or to be laughed out of our 
emotions. We cannot invest our limit- 
ed reason with the powers of Divinity, 
or substitute our judgment for our 
fancy. Man is a reasonable, but he is 
also a social being. Selfishness, egot- 
ism, unbelief, are opposed both to the 
one and the other. They denote not 
the perfection of knowledge, but the 
triumph of weakness over strength, of 
error over truth, and of the vanity, 
fretfulness, perversity, and rebellion of 
our nature over its faith, its submission, 
its gratitude, and its hope. Let us 
now examine these principles, as they 
bear on the life of Prince Talleyrand. 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Péri- 
zord, was born at Paris on the 2d of 
February, 1754. The house of Péri- 
gord, grafted on that of the Counts de 
Voix, was once sovereign over the small 
province of Quercy, and was as old as 
the French monarchy. The princi- 
pality of Chalais was united to it in the 
sixteenth century. Under the old mo- 
narchy, titles of nobility in France did 
not confer importance equal to that 
derived from old blood, or the illus- 
tration attached to a name. The 
house of Périgord boasted descent from 
a d’Albret, the maternal great grand- 
father to the immortal Henry IV. 
The Talleyrands, or Taillerans, existed 
in the twelfth century. Bozon I. was 
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known by the title of the Comte 
de la Marche, and the third son of 
Helie V., or Helie Talleyrand, was the 
root of the eldest branch, now extinct. 
The younger branch was divided into 
two stems —the chief of the elder was 
the Count of Périgord, governor of 
Languedoc—at the breaking out of the 
revolution. The father of Charles 
Maurice was of the new younger 
branch, and was by no means a 
wealthy or an important personage. 
The Count Archambault, duke of Tal- 
leyrand, one of the brothers of the prince, 
was, when young, one of the handsomest 
men at the French court, and had, by 
the celebrated Mademoiselle de Smo- 
zau, in marriage, three children: viz. 
Madlile. Mélanie de Périgord, after- 
wards the Princess de T’oix ; Louis de 
Périgord, who is dead ; and the Duke 
de Dino, better known formerly as Ed- 
mund de Périgord. The other brother 
of the prince was Count Bozon. The 
present Duchess of Dino. is the daugh- 
ther of the former Duke of Courland, 
She married the Duke de Dino, the 
nephew of the Prince de Talleyrand ; 
and from that marriage has sprung the 
Duke of Valencay, the grand nephew 
of the deceased prince. The Duke de 
Dino was an extravagant and unprin- 
cipled man; and a few weeks only 
prior to the death of the subject of this 
memoir, two trials took place in the 
French law-courts relative to his pe- 
cuniary transactions, which reflected 
neither credit on himself nor honour on 
his uncle. 

The Prince de Talleyrand was born 
with the same physical defect as Lord 
Byron; and, therefore, although the 
eldest sons of French families were, at 
that period, brought up to the army, 
Charles Maurice was, on account of 
his club foot, exempted from a mi- 
litary education. Without being con- 
sulted as to his tastes or inclinations, 
he was irrevocably destined, by his 
father, to the profession of a Romish 
priest, and was placed in the College of 
Louis le Grand, where he became, at 
the same moment, the pride and the 
shame of the school, by his disgraceful 
irregularities on the one hand, and by 
gaining the first prize of merit on the 
other. As a boy, he was acute, in- 
dolent, and indifferent to the opinions 
and approbation of his superiors. Re- 
moved, subsequently, from the College 
of Louis le Grand, he was placed 
under the tuition of M. Fouquet, who 
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was also a tutor of the sons of the 
Prince de Chalais, and of the Viscount 
Adalbert de Périgord. Of M. Fou- 
quet it is generally reported, that he 
was a man of ability and learning, and 
that he soon discovered that there 
existed in the young Talleyrand great 
powers of discrimination and of re- 
flection. That Talleyrand was, in his 
youth, much addicted to any great 
excess, is not true. His passions were 
never strong. [is amour propre al- 
ways predominated ; and the accounts 
which have been published of his early 
intrigues may therefore be all treated 
as fabulous. It is pretended by the 
authors of some anonymous works, en- 
titled, Monsieur de Talleyrand, and 
Wxtraits des Mémoires du Prince de 
Lalleyrand Périgord, par Madame la 
Comtesse O du C »” that at 
sixteen years of age he was arrested, 
at the request of his family, at a 
gaming-house, by /ettre de cachet, con- 
veyed to the Bastille, and thence to 
the state-prison of Vincennes, where he 
spent a year in retirement, and bore 
the name of the Abbé Boiteux. The 
whole of this recital was denied by the 
prince in 1834, when the former work, 
entitled Monsieur de Talleyrand, ap- 
peared ; and all the members of his 
family assert that, previous to the pub- 
lication of the book in question, such 
a statement had never been in fact 
heard of. The young Talleyrand was 
arbitrary, unconfiding, and without 
juvenile friends. Biard and Clermont 
Tonnerre are the only two names he 
ever mentioned with any thing like an 
expression of pleasure or approbation. 
He was a tolerable Latinist, knew 
Greek very well, and retained all he 
read, and all he studied, with so much 
facility, that his indolence was almost 
the result of his precocity. In those 
climates, where the soil is rich, the 
temperature warm, and where vege- 
tation is rapid and luxuriant, the in- 
habitants ave naturally and unavoid- 
ably indolent. It is not necessary to 
plough, to harrow, to manure the 
ground ; and, consequently, the earth 
is only cleared of its last crop, raked 
or raised, new seed thrown on its sur- 
face, and the produce is at once abun- 
dant and delicious. So it is with 
some minds. The mental cultivation, 
the “ here a little, and there a little,” 
so necessary to some capacities, is not 
required by these favourites of nature. 
They Jearn with facility, and retain 
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without exertion. Their powers of as- 
sociation and dissociation aid their 
memory; and there is an order and a 
method in their minds, which come to 
the assistance of their indolence, and 
render them even superior to the man 
of deep study, and of constant appli- 
cation. This was the case with the 
young Talleyrand. At the College of 
Louis le Grand, under the instruction 
of M. Fouquet, and at the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, he was always the first 
to seize and to comprehend the mean- 
ing of an author, the scope of an argu- 
ment, and the bearing of a proposition. 
ife analysed a book in a few hours; 
compared it with contemporary opi- 
nions and authors, with astonishing 
rapidity ; and then drew conclusions, 
from which it was impossible to drive 
him: so fully was he convinced of the 
accuracy of his deductions. But his 
only positiveism was in himself: he 
doubted every thing; and yet he had, 
when very young, a settled conviction 
that he should himself play a distin- 
guished part in the drama of political 
life. Asa youth, as a schoolboy, asa 
student, as a seminarist, and as a young 
abbé, his maxim was always the same 
—*to acknowledge that which exist- 
ed,” “not to oppose the current,” and 
“to endeavour to profit from facts 
accomplished.”’ This is what has been 
styled by his eulogists his great ** good 
sense ;” as if good sense consisted in 
the adoption of error, because error 
prevailed, and of injustice and op- 
pression, because they were triumphant. 
Such conduct might proceed from in- 
dolence, or from selfishness, but it 
could not be the result of conviction, 
or of common sense. The readings of 
the young Taileyrand were more mis- 
cellaneous than either theological or 
religious. He did not select the pro- 
fession of an ecclesiastic, but he ac- 
cepted it, as it was imposed upon him; 
and he resolved on availing himself of 
the events which might arise for his 
promotion and advantage, and which he 
soon perceived were the natural and 
unavoidable consequence of the state 
in which France was then placed, and 
of the disordered condition of the court 
and the country. 

In 1773, Talleyrand was Abbé de 
Périgord, having received ordination 
from the Archbishop of Toulouse. At 
the Sorbonne, he was received with 
distinction; and at St. Sulpice, he 
devoted no small portion of his time 
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to the examination of the question of 
“ What part the clergy would there- 
afier have to take in the approachmg 
movements of French society?” At 
the Parisian seminary, or ecclesiastical 
institution of St. Sulpice, he accom- 
plished what is called “a retreat,” and 
the young Abbé de Clermont Tonnerre 
was one of his companions. Born 
under the reign of Louis XV., which 
began by the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, he lived to see another duke 
raised to the throne by a popular com- 
motion, and the fifth branch of the race 
of the Capétians banished by a small 
minority of deputies, and by a mere 
fraction of the peers. Talleyrand had 
seen, in nearly contemporary history, 
how Cardinal Dubois, the son of an 
apothecary, who had begun by being 
the tutor of the regent, had acquired, 
by means of small wit, much debauch- 
ery, and a great souplesse of character, 
the heart of the then Duke of Orleans, 
and exercised an influence which was 
alike deplorable to the regency and the 
country. He had read of the enter- 
prising and voluptuous duke of whom 
Voltaire had said, in his Henriade :— 
“Prés du jeune Louis s’avance avec 
splendeur, 
Un héros que de loin poursuit Ia ca- 
lomnie ; 
Facile et non pas foible, ardent, plein de 
génie, 
Trop ami des plaisirs et trop des nou. 
veautés, 
Remnant l’univers du sein des voluptés, 
Par des ressorts nouveaux, sa politique 
habile 
Tient Europe en suspens, divisée et 
tranquille.” 


Iie had heard his father speak of the 
successor of the Duke of Orleans as 
first minister of Louis XV., the Duke 
de Bourbon-Condé, who had dared to 
send back to Spain the Infanta, who 
had been sent for, to become the 
queen of the then reigning French 
monarch ; and the young Abbé Talley- 
rand still burned to exercise the in- 
fluence of a Dubois, a Duke of Or- 
leans, and a Duke of Bourbon-Condé. 
Ie had heard of the Cardinal de Fleury, 
who, from 1726 to 1743, had pre- 
served an influence over Louis XV., 
which was quite irresistible, and who 
had left France, when he died, in the 
latter year, exhausted and depressed, 
but still in a state of peace, and de- 
manding its continuance. When a 
boy, the young Talleyrand had heard 
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his father dwell with pleasure on the 
wars of Louis XV. in Flanders and 
Italy, and he regretted that his physical 
deformity compelled him to relinquish 
all thoughts of a profession where 
there were so many more chances 
of promotion and influence. Whena 
lad of nine years of age, lie had heard 
at Paris of the treaty then signed, by 
which England gained Canada and all 
the country on the left of the Missis- 
sippi, except New Orleans; and of 
that pacte de famille, which was signed 
by all the sovereign branches of the 
house of France, against the growing 
influence and importance of Great 
Britain. His young heart had rebelled 
secretly against the consequences of the 
defeat of the French at Rosbach, by 
which Francé lost in the Indies, Chan- 
dernagore, Pondicherry, and other do- 
mains: in France, the Isle of Gorée; 
and in America, the whole of Canada, 
Guadaloupe, and Martinique. He 
frequently, in future life, referred, in 
conversation, to the impressions pro- 
duced upon his mind at nine years of 
age by the treaty of Paris; and yet he 
has declared, that even then he had 
embraced for himself, and for France, 
that system of action to which he ever 
afterwards adhered, viz. to take facts, 
accomplished as they were, and en- 
deavour to turn them to his own or to his 
country’s advantage. At ten years of 
age, he was much startled by the sup- 
pression of the Society of the Jesuits, 
for which he already felt the respect 
which he maintained through life they 
were entitled to, for their learning and 
their philosophy. He was a Jesuit by 
nature, by disposition, by practice ; 
and he rebelled against the suppression 
of an order for which he secretly felt 
no ordinary sympathy. He lived to 
see them often triumphant, and often 
put down; and when he closed his 
eyes on this world for ever, he left that 
order of Jesuits glorying in their future 
prospects, and rejoicing in returning 
splendour. 

On the death of Louis XV., the 
young Talleyrand was twenty years of 
age. He had seen a voluptuous, but 
an able and accomplished prince, de- 
scend to the tomb, without a sigh ora 
tear on the part of his subjects. Ie 
had seen the most immoral of courts, 
and the most celebrated of the salons ot 
Paris. Madame du Barry was not 
unknown to him; and the young Abbé 
de Périgord was loud and vehement 
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in his defence of the clergy, and in 
his declaration that they only were fit 
and worthy to become ministers of 
the crown. Massillon, Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, and Montesquieu, were thus 
his contemporaries ; as they had, by theic 
real talents and genius, adorned the 
reiyn of the just deceased monarch. 

Louis XVI. and the young Abbé de 
Périgord were of the same age. The 
one ascended the throne, wise, bene- 
volent, and just ; the other began his 
public career, able, distrustful, selfish, 
egotistical, and vain, as well as Jesuit- 
ical and Machiavelic. Talleyrand de- 
fended the rebellion of the United 
States of America, because he predicted 
its success, and because he had never 
forgotten the annoyance he had felt at 
the treaty of Paris of 1763, and at the 
loss by France of all her American pos- 
sessions, except New Orleans. He 
vindicated, in the saloons of the capital, 
as well as in certain pamphlets, the 
conduct of Louis XVI., in concluding 
a treaty of alliance and commerce with 
rebel colonies, and in permitting a 
great number of French officers to pro- 
ceed to their assistance. He flattered 
the Count de Rochambeau, and the 
Marquis de la Fayette, for their en- 
terprising conduct, and predicted “ that 
America would one day become a 
powerful ally of the French nation.” 
Ile lived long enough to counsel Louis 
Philippe to adopt the same line of con- 
duct in the quarrel between the con- 
tending princes of Spain, and to cause 
French legions to enlist in the service 
of the Queen Regent Christina, against 
the cause of legitimacy and Don Carlos, 
That which he approved in Louis 
XVI., in the last century, when he 
assisted the American colonies against 
the mother country, he commended in 
1836, when French legions were form- 
ed at Pau, to aid secretly, and yet 
powerfully, the cause of Isabella. 

The young Abbé Talleyrand was no 
Jess vehement in his advocacy of a war 
against England; and the defeat of De 
Grasse, by Admiral Rodney, made 
him at that time a still more bitter 
enemy of Great Britain. At this pe- 
riod of his life, the young Talleyrand 
often indulged in sarcasms against the 
administration of the Cardinal de 
Fleury, under Louis XV., who had 
suffered the navy of France to be so 
long neglected, and who had thus, in 
his opinion, done much to aid that 
superiority of Great Britain on the 
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seas, which, to the hour of his death, 
he would occasionally murmur at, and 
constantly deplore. Yet he, who, for 
so many years of his life, had been the 
bitter, though jesuitical enemy of Eng- 
land, was the author in his closing 
days of an alliance between the two 
countries, by which * Western Euro 
was to erect a barrier against the en- 
croachments of the North.” This 
change in his policy, was not a change 
of convictions, and was not the result 
of any alteration in his feelings or 
principles, but was the consequence of 
the system he adopted all his life long, 
of accepting all changes, of acknow- 
ledging all alterations, and of making 
the best for the moment of the events 
of the day. This his eulogists call, hi: 
“ superior common sense;” and this 
they designate a statesmanlike mannet 
of viewing great questions. But the 
young abbé was now twenty-five year 
of age, and it is necessary, in order to 
understand his history, that we take a 
very rapid view of the then state of 
parties, and of political interests in 
France. It will be general and im- 
partial, 

France was wretchedly governed 
during the closing years of the reign of 
Louis XIV. The crown disposed of 
the persons of its subjects by /etires di 
cachet ; of their property, by confis- 
cations ; and of their incomes, by im- 
posts. The parliament might refuse to 
vote a tax, but the king enforced the 
registration of his edicts by a bed of 


justice, and punished the refractory 


members of the parliament by letters of 
exile. The “a sse were exempt from 
imposts ; the clergy had the privilege 
of taxing themselves by voluntary 
grants, whilst some of the provinces had 
the privilege of compounding for these 
contributions, and others, that of mak- 
ing the assessment themselves. France 
was also badly organised, being divided 
into three orders, which were subdivid- 
ed into several classes ; and the nation 
was abandoned to all the evils of des- 
potism and to all the miseries of in- 
equality. The noblesse were divided 
into courtiers, who lived on the fa- 
vours of the prince, and obtained either 
the governments of the provinces, ot 
high stations in the army; upstarts, 
who divided the administration, and 
were appointed to intendancies, and 
made a trade of the provinces; law- 
yers, who administered justice, and 


monopolised its appointments; and 
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territorial barons, who oppressed the 
country by the exercise of their private 
feudal privileges, which had displaced 
all general political rights. The clergy 
were divided into two classes: of which 
one was destined for the bishoprics and 
abbacies, with theirrich revenues; and 
the other, to apostolic labours and con- 
tinual poverty. The tiers-état, borne 
down by the court, and harassed by 
the nublesse, was itself separated into 
corporations, which retaliated upon 
each other the evils and the oppression 
which they received from their supe- 
riors. They possessed scarcely a third 
part of the soil, from which they were 
compelled to pay feudal services to 
their lords, tithes to the priests, and 
imposts to the king; and yet they en- 
joyed no rights, had no share in the 
ministration, and were not admitted 
to any public employments. — Louis 
XIV. stretched the springs of absolute 
monarchy too far, and exercised them 
too violently. Lis death was the signal 
for reaction. It produced a sudden 
change from intolerance to incredulity ; 
and from the spirit of obedience to 
that of discussion and doubt. Louis 
XV. prosecuted wars which were ruin- 
ous, without being brilliant; and his 
court engaged in a silent contest with 
opinion, and in an avowed one with 
the parliament. Anarchy was _ intro- 
duced into its bosom; the government 
fell into the hands of mistresses; the 
sovereign power rapidly declined ; and 
the opposition every day made new 
progress. The position and the system 
of the parliaments had changed. The 
royal authority had invested them with 
a power which they now turned against 
it. As soon as the ruin of the aris- 
tocracy was completed by their com- 
mon efforts, the parliaments, after vic- 
tory, separated themselves from their 
royal associate. The parliament sought 
to domineer over the crown; and the 
crown endeavoured to crush an instru- 
meut which, in ceasing to be useful, 
had become dangerous. This struggle, 
which was favourable to the monarch, 
under Louis XIV., was otherwise dur- 
ing the reign of his successor; and 
public opinion supported the parlia- 
ment, without knowing why, for it 
served, in turn, the crown against the 
aristocracy, and the nation against the 
crown. In time, it became formidable 
to the sovereign authority ; and, after 
having stemmed the will of the most 
imperious of princes, its resistance be- 
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came so violent, that the court found it 
must either obey, or subdue it. The 
attempt of Maupeou to disorganise the 
parliament failed ; the epoch at which 
the ¢iers-état was to have a share in the 
government had arrived, and, by its 
wealth, firmness, and intelligence, pre- 
sented itse as a powerful antagonist 
of the court. Louis XLV. and Louis 
XV. had, in fact, encouraged this ¢iers- 
élat, for they had aided the efforts of 
genius, and, perhaps, without intend- 
ing it, had created public opinion. So 
the disputers of the eighteenth century 
succeeded to the scholars of the seven- 
teenth ; and, in France, the age of im- 
provement in the government was pre- 
pared by the age of philosophy. Thus 
when Louis XVI. ascended the throne 
of France, the finances of the country 
were bankrupt, the royal authority was 
deranged, parliaments were intractable, 
and public opinion was imperious. 
This young and admirable prince was 
weary of arbitrary power, and anxious 
to abandon it; was disgusted with the 
burdensome licentiousness of the court 
of Louis XV., and gloried in satisfying 
the just demands which were made for 
wholesome ameliorations, and for wise 
and judicious changes. But Louis 
XVI. was neither a regenerator nor a 
despot, calculated to suit the French 
nation. Le was calm, they were im- 
petuous; he was docile, they were 
arbitrary and tyrannical; he had just 
views and amiable dispositions, they 
were resolved on reckless changes and 
on sudden alterations. At the same 
time, he had no decision of character, 
and no perseverance ; and his reign, to 
the period of the states-general, was a 
long tissue of ameliorations, which pro- 
duced no result, and of experiments 
which wearied and disgusted the peo- 
ple. This was partially his fault; but 
it was likewise that of those over whom 
he ruled. The choice of Maurepas 
was one of the first and most fatal 
faults of the new monarch, and the 
young Abbé Talleyrand used to ridi- 
cule his sovereign for having chosen 
the “virtuous Maurepas!” ‘That mi- 
nister was disgraced under Louis XV. 
for having opposed the licentiousness 
of the court, and the influence of “ the 
mistresses.” Louis XVI. called him 
to office, as a sort of reward for his 
virtue. The Abbé Talleyrand used to 
amuse the societies of those days, by 
his repartees on the “virtuous Maure- 
pas ;” and as the young abbé belonged 
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to the profligate school of the priest- 
hood, his bons mots were repeated by 
the young and old, and obtained for 
him the reputation of a most liberal 
and promising priest. 

This was the state of affairs in France 
at the moment when the Abbé Talley- 
rand, partly through the influence of 
the Périgord family, partly through 
that of the court, and greatly through 
his own talents, procured the appoint- 
ment, in 1780, of general agent of the 
clergy. This appointment was at once 
important and lucrative, and its func- 
tions were performed by him during 
the space of five years, the last assem- 
bly of the clergy taking place in 1785. 
His coadjutor was the Abbé de Bois- 
gelin; and their successors, the Abbé 
de Baral and the Abbé de Montesquieu, 
Thus, at twenty-six years of age, he 
occupied a prominent and important 
office in the state, and had succeeded 
in obtaining that first preferment and 
entry into public life, which was all he 
required. “ Leave the rest to myself, 
sire,” he said, when he returned thanks 
to Louis XVI. for the honour con- 
ferred on him ; and that very apparent 
independence, and his zeal for the 
Romish church, during his five years 
of agency, procured for him, eight 
years later, the bishopric of Autun. 
It must not be thought extraordinary 
that we have said so little of the early 
life of M. de Talleyrand. He was 
young, extravagant, and often absurd. 
The follies of youth it is neither our duty 
nor desire to record. When graver 
subjects occupied his attention, he was 
absorbed by them; but his selfishness, 
his egotism, never forsook him. He 
had no taste for the church, but he 
zealously defended it. He had no real 
belief in Romanism, but he espoused 
its cause. Ile was convinced that the 
order of the clergy in France must be 
reformed, and that its influence was 
oppressive and destructive ; but then he 
was an abbé, and as he felt that the 
moment had not arrived when the 
Romish clergy would be required to 
make sacrifices of their ill-appropriated 
revenues, and of their sad and dan- 
gerous influence, he, in the mean time, 
shewed his zeal for a church to whose 
destinies he had been attached without 
being consulted, and determined on 
providing for himself some alliances, 
and something to fall back upon, 
against the day of trouble and of con- 
flict. As general agent of the clergy, 
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then, from 1780 to 1785, he was in- 
defatigable as their defender and re- 
presentative; though afterwards, when 
his own interests required it, he aban- 
doned that party, his diocese, and 
his profession, and became a renegade 
from the church, whose interests and 
privileges he had sworn to defend. 
Thus, his earliest years were those of 
an indolent schoolboy ; his youth was 
passed in intrigues and dissipation ; 
his manhood, in political studies ; and 
his first years of public life, in pre- 
paring for elevation in the church, 
if the church should survive the ap- 
proaching revolution; or for political 
place and power, should the church 
be overthrown, and should it be his 
interest to enter the arena of political 
discussion. 

At this period of the history of mo- 
dern France, there were two species of 
madmen who occupied the public at- 
tention: the first, were animal mag- 
netisers ; and the second, were econo- 
mists. M. de Talleyrand saw their 
origin, their dispersion, and their fail- 
ure ; but he also lived long enough to 
witness their revival, after the revolution 
of 1830. The economists were vision- 
aries and doctrinarians. In finance, 
they saw the whole world in a geo- 
graphical map, and the wants of society 
in calculations and reasoning. Turgot, 
Calonne, and Necker, were all eco- 
nomists ; and, as they had female as 
well as male pupils, the young abb 
was a frequenter of the female saloons, 
to listen to their grave discourses on 
political economy. He was a convert 
to the magnetising school on the one 
hand, and to the economist school on 
the other; but as he never propagated 
any other notions than his own, he was 
by no means a zealous disciple of either 
of these systems. 

Malesherbes was one of the aversions 
of De Talleyrand ; and yet Malesherbes 
was one of the most moderate and vir- 
tuous of the early French reformers. 
Ile wished to restore to the accused 
the right of being defended ; to Pro- 
testants, liberty of conscience; to 
writers, the freedom of the press ; 
and to all Frenchmen, security of 
person. He proposed the abolition of 
torture, of the re-establishment of the 
Edict of Nantes, the suppression of 
lettres de cachet, and those of the 
censorship. Ie proposed to abolish 
the feudal tax called corvie, to deliver 
the provinces from their barriers, com- 
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merce from internal duties, industry 
from its restraints, and, finally, to make 
the nobility and the clergy contribute 
to the imposts in the same proportion 
as the diers-état. 

The Abbé Talleyrand drew up a 
paper on the state of the finances, 
which he dedicated and sent to De 
Calonne ; and endeavoured for a while 
to stand equally well with that mi- 
nister, and with his opponent, Necker. 
Calonne was daring, acute, eloquent ; 
a man of accomplished manners, and 
of a fertile, but superficial genius. 
Necker counselled economy ; Calonne 
boasted prodigality. Calonne wished 
to maintain his power through the in- 
fluence of the courtiers, and he listened 
to Talleyrand. Talleyrand, who praised 
Calonne to his face, called aloud for 
an assembly of notables behind his 
back; and the notables, chosen by the 
government from the upper classes, 
were convoked. It was a ministerial 
assembly, having no proper existence 
or mandatory authority; but it was 
the expedient of the day, to gain time : 
and the young abbé was favourable to 
the measure, just as at eighty years of 
age he supported the depriving the 
peers of France of their hereditary 
rights, in order to satisfy what was 
called public opinion, and thus once 
more to gain time. The successor of 
Calonne, the archbishop of Toulouse, 
Brienne, found in the young abbé an 
eulogist and supporter. Brienne’s sole 
object had been to become minister ; 
but, when he had succeeded in his ob- 
ject, he could not go on: for he was 
compelled, by the situation of affairs, 
either to have recourse to imposts, 
and the parliament opposed itself to 
them ; or to loans, and credit was ex- 
hausted ; or to sacrifices on the part 
of the really privileged classes, and 
they refused to make them. The 
notables shewed themselves parsimo- 
nious and unmanageable. Brienne 
recurred to imposts, as a resource 
which had been for some time aban- 
doned ; and he demanded the regis- 
tration of two edicts —one of stamps, 
and another for a territorial olaiay. 
He made the parliament register a new 
edict for a large loan. And, in order 
to appease the magistracy and public 
opinion, in the same sitting, the Pro- 
testants were re-established in their 
rights; and Louis XVI. promised the 
annual publication of the state of the 
finances, and the convocation of the 
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states-general before the expiration of 
five years. This promise was hailed 
by the Abbé Talleyrand with un- 
bounded delight ; and he resolved that, 
when that moment should arrive, he 
would present himself as a candidate 
to represent the bailliage of Autun, and 
become a member of the states-general. 
We are not aware of any English work 
extant, which supplies the speech of 
Louis XVI. to the Assembly of No- 
tables, at Versailles, on the 22d Feb. 
1787 ; and we therefore here insert it, 
especially as De Talleyrand was one of 
those who hailed with pleasure their 
convocation. 


Speech of Louis XVI. to the Notables. 


‘‘ Gentlemen,—I have chosen you 
from the different orders of the state, 
and | have assembled you around me to 
communicate to you my projects. It was 
thus that many of my predecessors acted, 
and, above all, the chief of my branch, 
whose name is still dear to all French- 
men, and to follow whose example I 
should consider my greatest glory. The 
projects which will be communicated on 
my part are great and important. On 
the one hand, they tend to ameliorate 
the revenues of the state, and secure 
their entire liberation by a more equal 
division of the taxes ; on the other hand, 
to free commerce from the various im- 
pediments to its operation, and relieve 
as much as the circumstances will permit 
the most indigent portion of my subjects. 
Such, gentlemen, are the views which 
have occupied me, and on which T have 
decided after an attentive examination. 
As they all tend to the public welfare, 
and as 1 am aware of the zeal for my 
service which animates you, I have not 
feared to consult you as to their execu- 
tion. I will listen to and examine atten- 
tively the observations of which you may 
think them susceptible, I trast that your 
opinions, all having the same object in 
view, will be unanimous, and that no 
private interest will set itself up against 
the general interest.” 


Brienne found that the opposition of 
the parliament was systematic, and that 
it was renewed at each demand for 
subsidies, or each authorisation -of a 


loan. He applied, therefore,. to. La- 
moignon and Maupeou to aid him; 
and, by the advice of the latter, in-one 
day all the magistracy of France: was 
displaced, in order to make. way. for 
the new judicial organisation... ‘Fhe 
provinces now rose in rebellion ; and 
troubles broke out in Dauphiny, in 
Brittany, in Provence, in Flanders, in 
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Languedoc, and in Bearn. At this 
moment Talleyrand, who had distin- 
guished himself by his loud protesta- 
tions of devotedness to the king, by his 
zeal for the clergy, and by his declara- 
tions of inviolable attachment to the 
queen and the royal family of France, 
applied for the bishopric of Autun ; 
and his request was complied with. 
He had interested Brienne in his fate 
and fortunes. Ile had espoused the 
cause of that minister. And now, as 
he saw from the conduct of the states 
of Dauphiny, from that of the assembly 
of Vizille, and, above all, from the as- 
sembly of the clergy in Paris, that the 
provincial states and notables must be 
succeeded by the states-general, he re- 
solved, before it was too late, on ob- 
taining that eminence in the church 
which should secure to him an atten- 
tive hearing, if not favour and protec- 
tion. Brienne listened to his request, 
and the Abbé de Périgord was created 
bishop of Autun! The bishopric of 
Autun is ancient; and the succession 
of its bishops can be traced back dis- 
tinctly to the fourth century. It is 
under the discipline of the archbishop 
of Lyons; and the diocess is one of 
the most extensive of the kingdom. It 
contains six hundred and ten parishes, 
besides forty-three annexed tot. The 
collegiate churches are eighteen in 
number. The chapter of the cathedral 
of Autun was composed of a dean, ten 
dignitaries taken from the chapter, and 
forty-two canons. Besides which, there 
are four semi-prebends, twelve chap- 
lains, and eleven musicians. The 
bishop of Autun was entitled to the 
pallium, which is equivalent, for the 
clergy, to an order of chivalry for the 
laity. The pope alone confers it. The 
revenue amounted, in the time of Tal- 
leyrand’s bishopric, to 80,000 francs. 
The town of Autun is of Gallic origin. 
It was during a long space of time oc- 
cupied by the Romans. The emperor 
Constance Chlore, and Constantine, his 
son, resided there. Precious monu- 
ments still exist, and attest their illus- 
trious origin. But the inhabitants are 
wholly indifferent to the architectural 
beauties which surround them; and 
are, on the whole, ignorant, stupid, 
unsociable, and dirty. 

At last Brienne fell. A commence- 
ment of bankruptcy led to that measure. 
He perished not only from his own 
faults, but from those also of his pre- 
decessors. He perished by the mal- 
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administration of Calonne, as Calonne 
had profited in his dilapidations by the 
confidence which Necker had inspired. 
The one destroyed the credit; the other, 
wishing to re-establish it by force, de- 
stroyed the authority of government. 
Thus the states-general had become the 
only means of government, and the 
last resource of a virtuous, but of a too 
timid monarch. ‘Talleyrand was loud 
in their favour. Ile was so at court, 
at the assembly of the clergy, in the 
saloons of Paris, and in pamphlets, as 
well as generally by means of the press. 
Ile praised Brienne for promising the 
states-general, until Brienne fell— and 
then he praised him no longer. He 
eulogised the king for convoking the 
states-general, until the king became 
unpopular —and then he turned his 
attention to the rising influence of the 
revolutionary faction. Ile had encou- 
raged to the utmost of his power the 
various bodies of the state in demand- 
ing the assembling of the states-general ; 
but when they failed to satisfy public 
opinion, he decried them. Talleyrand, 
though belonging to the clergy, felt, 
however, for, and with the noblesse, 
when the states-general were asked for, 
and hoped that his order would resume 
its lost power. The magistracy pro- 
posed, as the model for the states- 
general of 1789, their form in 1614, 
and opinion abandoned it. Talleyrand 
was opposed to the double represent- 
ation of the commons; and his order 
entertained the same opinion. So di- 
vision sprang up between the tiers-é/ut 
and the noblesse. 

This question of the double repre- 
sentation occupied the whole of public 
attention at this period; and Sieyes 
published his celebrated pamphlet on 
the diers-état, and Entraigues another 
on the states-general. Talleyrand per- 
ceived that there was no possible me- 
thod of averting their convocation, but 
he lad no great confidence in the 
result. Still he felt that his entry into 
political life must be effected by that 
door; and that, from being a liberal 
abbé and a demi-revolutionary bishop, 
he must prepare to conciliate, in the 
states-general, the interests of the clergy 
with the exigencies of public opinion. 
Talleyrand had little confidence in 
Necker; and, when asked his opinion 
as to the second convocation of the 
notables, he replied, “ It is time lost, 
and patience will be exhausted.” 
Necker believed that the notables 
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would consent to the doubling of the 
tiers, but they refused it; and he was 
obliged to decide in defiance of them, 
that which he should have decided 
without them. So he appealed to the 
council, and got it adopted there ; and 
obtained the admission of curés into 
the order of the clergy, and of Pro- 
testants into that of the tiers. Talley- 
rand published his papers and his 
pamphlets, as did multitudes of others ; 
but as he saw that the parliament had 
litle influence in the elections, and the 
court none at all, he directed his atten- 
tion less to the parliament, and not at 
all to the court, and obtained his own 
election to the post of deputy of the 
bailliage of Autun. Generally speak- 
ing, the noblesse selected deputies de- 
voted to the interests of their order, 
and as opposed to the éiers-élut as 
they were to the oligarchy of the great 
families of the court. There were some 
few exceptions, but they were very few. 
The clergy nominated bishops and 
abbots favourable to their privileges, 
and ecurés favourable to the popular 
cause, which they made their own. 
Talleyrand was divided between three 
orders, and three contending desires ; 
all, however, having one bearing,— his 
own interest. Ie felt that he belonged 
to the noblesse ; and he was anxious, 
therefore, that his order should be pre- 
served by an alliance of the noblesse 
with the diers-étal. Ue knew that he 
belonged to the clergy; and he there- 
fore wished to render them popular, 
as the only chance of securing their 
duration. And, finally, he was con- 
vinced that the states-general would 
not close the revolution, but only com- 
mence it; and he was desirous of 
standing well with the popular party, 
that so, let who would prevail, he 
might find a door of escape, and a 
place of safety. At length, the opening 
of the states-general was fixed for the 
ith May, 1789; and Talleyrand, the 
bishop of Autun, looked forward to 
the day with hope and anxiety. Ile 
was now thirty-five years of age. His 
reputation was established among the 
clergy — his talents were known to the 
court—his wit and his malice were 
feared by his opponents —and all par- 
ties either hoped for his succour, or 
dreaded his opposition. 

And here we must be allowed to 
make a pause, before we enter with 
Talleyrand into the assembly of the 
states-general, The revolution had 
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now commenced. The court desired 
its prevention, and subsequently at- 
tempted to do so; but those attempts 
were made too late. Neither absolute 
monarchy nor moderate reform would 
succeed. In vain did the king demand 
economy on the part of the courtiers, 
imposts of the parliaments, loans of 
capitalists, and a participation in the 
charges of the state by the noblesse and 
clergy. Ile now proposed to address 
himself to the notables, in conjunction 
with the tiers-ééat ; but he was as un- 
successful with the general bodies as 
he had been with the partial assemblies. 
The opposition to the royal authority 
begun with the parliament, extended 
to the noblesse, gained the clergy, and 
at last passed over to the people. The 
states-general only decreed a revolu- 
tion, which was already accomplished. 
The question of the double represent- 
ation was still, however, one of vital 
importance. When the king yielded, 
that point, he unintentionally decided 
in favour of the revolution. ‘The tiers- 
état, with their short cloaks, their black 
clothes, and their muslin cravats, with- 
out plumes or loops, formed too great 
a contrast to the cassocks of the clergy, 
to their purple robes and lawn sleeves ; 
and to the noblesse, with their silver 
cloth, lace cravats, and white plumes 
in their hats, turned up after the fashion 
of Henry 1V. Republicanism was 
placed in opposition to royalty; and 
the people sympathised with the former. 
This was not surprising. The people 
were over-taxed, and the treasury was 
exhausted. The people looked to the 
short cloaks and the muslin cravats to 
save them. This ought not to have 
been the case. The aristocracy should 
have conferred on France, in conjunc- 
tion with her monarch, all those true 
reforms which were really necessary, 
and all that economy which was indis- 
pensable. Talleyrand perceived this ; 
but he made no effort to support the 
notables against the parliaments, or to 
prevent the arrival of the ¢iers-ééat at 
the states-general. Influenced by self- 
ishness on the one hand, and by incre- 
dulity on the other, he viewed France 
and the government as placed under a 
sort of fatality, and as compelled to 
submit to some hidden law, which 
subjected them to pass through all the 
phases of a complete revolution. 

The opening of the states-yeneral 
was, however, a memorable day in the 
history of France, as well as of the 
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Bishop of Autun. Madame de Staél 
says, “‘ I shall never forget the moment 
when I saw pass before me the twelve 
hundred deputies of France proceeding 
in procession to the church on the 
evening prior to the opening of the 
states-general. It was a most novel, 
as well as most imposing spectacle, 
for the French. It was a new sort of 
authority in the state, the nature and 
force of which were not known.” On 
the day of the opening, Mirabeau at- 
tracted universal attention. Talleyrand 
was his intimate friend. Their lives 
were both irregular, and their moral 
reputations were far from respectable. 
But Mirabeau was a giant in elo- 
quence ; and Talleyrand was scarcely 
less powerful for his wit, his sarcasm, 
and his influence among the clergy. 
Mirabeau was no less distinguished for 
his person than for his mind; and the 
Bishop of Autun had a physiognomy 
the most extraordinary, not to say even 
revolting. Talleyrand saw in Mirabeau 
the future prop of the French monarchy. 
Mirabeau saw in Talleyrand the future 
diplomatist of half a century. If Tal- 
leyrand had been capabie of love, he 
would have loved Mirabeau; but he 
at least looked upon him as his equal, 
and freely communicated to him his 
opinions and persuasions. This was a 
great deal, indeed, for the Bishop of 
Autun to do, who, even at that early 
period of his life, adapted as his maxim, 
that “ speech was given to conceal, not 
to express our thoughts.” Mirabeau, 
when he published the first number of 
his Journal of the States-General, con- 
sulted Talleyrand ; and when that work 
was suppressed by a royal decree, after 
the first number had appeared, and 
when he addressed to the electors of 
his bailliage a letter protesting against 
that suppression, Talleyrand was shewn 
the address before it was printed. The 
memorable struggle now commenced 
in the states-general, the issue of which 
was really to decide whether the revo- 
lution should proceed or should be 
arrested. The question was no less 
than the separation or the reunion of 
the orders. This question arose con- 
temporaneously with the verification of 
the powers, or qualifications, of the 
twelve hundred deputies. The popular 
deputies contended that the verification 
must be made in common ; since, even 
in rejecting the reunion of the orders, 
it could not be questioned but that 
each order had an interest in examin- 
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ing the powers of the other two. The 
privileged deputies contended that, tlie 
orders having a distinct existence, the 
verification should be several. The 
commons were unanimous ; and they 
constituted a numerical half of the 
states-general. The clergy were di- 
vided ; and a numerous class of curates 
were in favour of the opinion held by 
the commons. The noblesse declared 
themselves, by a large majority, for a 
separate verification. This determina- 
tion led to the eclebrated declaration 
by the ¢iers-etat, ‘* that it was the as- 
sembly of the nation,” and to the in- 
vitation to the clergy to a reunion with 
them. Then came the shouts of the 
populace, the huzzas of the multitude, 
and the songs of the streets. The fol- 
lowing specimen we publish, as it is 
not known in England :— 


“ Vive le tiers-état de France ! 
ll aura la prépondérance, 
Sur le prince, sur le prélat. 
Ahi! povera nobilta! 
Je vois s’agiter la bannieére ; 
J’entends partout son cri de guerre 
Vive lVordre du tiers-état ! 
Ahi! povera nobilta ? 
Le plébéien, puits de science, 
En lumiere, en expérience, 
Surpasse et prétre et magistrat, 
Ahi! povera nobilta ! 
Je vois parler dans nos tribunes 
Six cents orateurs des communes, 
Comme Fox ou Gracque au sénat : 
Ahi! povera nobilta !” 


Five weeks elapsed in useless con- 
ferences. The general verification fol- 
lowed ; and, on the motion of Sieyes, 
the commons constituted themselves 
the national assembly ! 

Let us now return to the bishop, 
Talleyrand. At the time of the assem- 
bly of notables, the court made some 
attempts to draw over the then abbé 
to its interests. It is related that, at 
one of the first interviews on this sub- 
ject, Count d’Artois asked him what 
was his advice. “ Two heads must 
fall,” said the abbé. “ And whose 
heads ?” was the inquiry. “ The 
Duke of Orleans’ and Mirabeau’s.” 
The Count d’Artois opposed the no- 
tion, and stated that the king would 
not consent to it. We doubt greatly 
the accuracy of this anecdote. ‘To the 
Duke of Orleans and the Count de 
Provence, De Talleyrand paid equal 
attention ; to the one as the Catiline, 
and to the other as the moderate re- 
former, of the French revolution, The 
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abbé was one of the most notorious 
promoters of those doctrines, broached 
with a view of persuading the people 
to receive and apply discoveries for the 
improvement of agriculture, and the 
directing to greater advantage of the 
trade carried on in towns. The feudal 
rites were attacked by him ; less, how- 
ever, as obstacles preventing the per- 
fection of agriculture, than as what he 
called badges of slavery. 

Although M. de Talleyrand devoted, 
it this period of his life, a large por- 
tion of his time to political affairs, he 
spent some hours of each day in read- 
ing. The nature of those readings was 
principally historical: and he stored 
his mind with facts and anecdotes, 
which he afterwards brought into nearly 
daily use. To his unrestrained habits 
of free living he also gave up some 
portion of each day; and the Palais 
ltoyal was the rendezvous of himself, 
Mirabeau, the Marquis of Sellires, the 
Lamethes, and of the witty La Clos, 
whose definition of probity was “ pru- 
dent roguery.” La Clos afterwards 


published his Gallery of’ the States- 
General; and De Talleyrand, by the 
nickname of Amenes, was favourably, 
though in most respects faithfully, 


portrayed. Ilis “ steady mind, judging 
men and things with perfect sang froid,” 
was particularly dwelt on; and it was 
predicted that “ he would arrive at 
whatever he desired, because he would 
have the skill to master all those op- 
portunities which are always in the 
way of the man who does not at once 
storm the heights of fortune.” But 
La Clos was the creature of the Duke 
of Orleans ; and his Gallery was writ- 
ten by his desire. 

During the discussion as to the veri- 
lication of powers, the Bishop of Autun 
was one of the commissaries charged 
by the clergy to carry on the confer- 
ences, and he espoused the popular 
cause; and having obtained from the 
court all it could possibly confer, in 
the shape of his bishopric, he now 
sided with the party which demanded 
the common verification of powers by 
all the three orders together. He was 
likewise one of the 148 deputies of the 
clergy who, on the 2ist June, 1789, 
reinforced the tiers-état, and who were 
received with such shouts of joy by the 
popular representatives. Thus he for- 
sook the clergy, abandoned the nobility, 
and deserted his king and his orders at 
a moment of the greatest delicacy, as 
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well as of the greatest peril. It may 
be asserted with truth, that the revolu- 
tion was rendered next to inevitable 
by this infraction on the course fol- 
lowed in all ages by these great assem- 
blies. If the old established system of 
examining and verifying separately, in 
their separate halls, the qualifications 
of their respective members, had been 
continued, the religion, royalty, and 
all the venerable institutions of France, 
might still have been respected, and 
France would have been saved from 
the horrors of a fierce and sanguinary 
revolution. The Bishop of Autun not 
only abandoned the king and the court 
himself, but he led others with him, 
and swelled the ranks of those who 
forsook the standard of a true and 
practical conservatism. 

M. de Talleyrand had an oppor- 
tunity soon presented to him of mak- 
ing his début as a parliamentary speaker. 
It was on the subject of restricted or 
imperative mandates, by which some 
bailliages had directed their deputies 
to confine themselves exclusively to 
voting the taxes ; and, therefore, not to 
concur in the adoption of any new 
constitution. The discussion of this 
subject occupied several days, when 
the Bishop of Autun proposed the 
project of a decree for annulling all 
those restricted or imperative mandates, 
The speech of the bishop on this occa- 
sion was clear and distinct; but his 
motion was rejected by a considerable 
majority. 

At the meeting of the clergy, which 
took place on the 22d June in the 
choir of the church of St. Louis, where 
the names of those deputies who had 
already signed the declaration respect- 
ing the verification being made at a 
general assembly was called over, the 
names of the Archbishop of Vienne and 
the Bishop of Autun were hailed with 
bursts of applause by the founders of 
the revolution ; and it was then asserted 
that the archbishop had merely yielded 
to the instigations of De Talleyrand. 
The conduct of the Bishop of Autun, 
says a coutemporary writer, is not to 
be wondered at, since, from the com- 
mencement of the union of the orders, 
Necker had formed the project of di- 
viding the assembly into two chambers. 
There were to have been senators : this 
dignity would have been the highest in 
the state. The most influential of the 
nobles and clergy were to be the first 
called to the upper house, It is, 
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therefore, not to be wondered at that 
the Bishop of Autun acted in apparent 
opposition to the interest of his order, 
on an occasion, the result of which 
would have proved profitable to him- 
self. 

De Talleyrand was now fairly a chief 
of the revolutionary party of 1789; and 
it was natural that he should be ap- 
pointed a member of the committee 
chosen to draw up the plan of a new 
constitution. The preparatory sketch 
was subsequently referred to a com- 
mittee of eight ; and of this number he 
was also one. When, in July, the 
Bastille was taken by the mob, he was 
one of the commissaries charged by 
the national assembly to proceed to 
Paris, to examine the facts of the case, 
and to make a report. At the cele- 
brated sitting of the 23d June, when 
the national assembly proclaimed itself 
in a state of permanent opposition to 
the king—when Bailly refused to dis- 
solve the sitting —when Mirabeau said 
to the grand master of the ceremonies, 
** Allez dire a votre maitre que nous 
sommes ici par la volonté du peuple, 
et que nous n’en sortirons que par la 
puissance des baionnettes””—and when 
Sieyes exclaimed, “ Vous étes au- 
jourd’hui ce que vous étiez hier"— 
Talleyrand was one of the chiefs of 
the movement party, and excited and 
urged on the assembly to insubordina- 
tion. Thus, whilst the Archbishop of 
Paris and the minority of the clergy, 
remained faithful to the monarchy and 
the church, the Bishop of Autun and 
the Archbishop of Vienne deserted 
these glorious standards. 

At about this period was established 
the Brittany Club, for the purpose of 
discussing, in the saloons of the noblesse 
belonging to the opposition, those ques- 
tions which were afterwards to be treated 
by the states-general. Originally, it was 
composed exclusively of the represent- 
atives of the ¢iers-état and of the curates 
of Brittany ; but, subsequently, Sieyes 
and Barnave, as well as Talleyrand, 
were among its members. This club 
afterwards called itself “ The Friends 
of the Constitution,” and had a journal 
of its own; but, as all error is pro- 
gressive, it subsequently became the 
Club of the Jacobins, and was led by 
Marat. From this club emanated the 
celebrated Letter of M. ——— to his 
Friend, and the Reply of M. 
to his Friend, which preceded only a 
few days the capture of the Bastille, 
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and which powerfully contributed to 
the bringing about that event, as well 
as to the previous dismissal, on the 
11th July, of M. Necker. Thus Talley- 
rand was step by step a conspirator 
against the royal authority, and yet 
affected for the king a confidence and 
love without bounds. 

After the events of the 14th July, 
and after the reports on those events, 
and on the new constitution, were pre- 
pared and presented to the national 
assembly, the Bishop of Autun devoted 
a considerable portion of his time to 
inquiries into the state of the national 
finances. In the famous sitting of the 
4th August, when the game-laws were 
abolished, “as an invasion of the first 
rights of nature,” the bishop was loud 
in his support of that abolition ; and it 
was during the same sitting that he 
powerfully contributed to tear asunder 
and destroy the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
and the links that had so long bound 
the community together, from the king, 
who was its head, to the lowest peasant. 
The feudal power, the aristocracy, the 
parliaments—all, all, were overthrown ; 


and, in a few hours, the institutions of 


ages could only be traced in registers, 
or in the memories and hearts of those 
who still remained faithful to them. 
Talleyrand was one of the leaders in 
this never-to-be-forgotten sitting ; not 
as a speaker, but as a supporter of and 
voter for every aggression. 

In the sitting of Sunday, 23d August, 
a discussion took place in the national 
assembly on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
articles of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of Citizens. Those articles 
were the following : — 


“XVI. The law not being able to 
reach secret offences, it is for religion 
and morals to supply the defects of the 
law. It is then essential, even for the 
order of society, that both of these should 
be respected. © 

“XVII. In order to maintain religion, 
a public avowed church must exist. 
Respect for public worship is then in- 
dispensable. 

“XVIILL. All citizens, who shall not 
trouble the established religion, ought 
not to be disturbed themselves (or, in 
other words, no one shall be asked any 
questions as to his religious opinions, 
provided he shall not disturb the religion 
of the state).” 


We have cited these articles, as shew- 
ing to modern Dissenters that at least 
the national assembly of France, in 1789, 
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acknowledged the necessity for a na- 
tional religion, for an avowed church, 
and for the maintenance of that church 
intact,and freefrom attack or discussion. 
On this occasion, M. de Talleyrand Pé- 
rigord, bishop of Autun, delivered the 
following speech, which we transcribe 
textually from the parliamentary history 
of that day :— 


“ Tes articles XVI. et XVII. doivent- 
ils trouver place dans la déclaration des 
droits? Dans la derniére séance, ils ont 
(té réunis, puis ensuite séparés. 

“ Je pense que c’est précis¢ment en 
les divisant que l’on peut mieux raisonner 
sur leurs disconvenances. 

“Si on les admettait, il faudrait au 
moins suppléer a leur  insuffisance. 
L’article XVI. porte: ‘ La loi ne pou- 
vant atteindre les délits secrets, c’est a 
la religion, et a la morale, a la suppléer. 
Il est done essentiel que Vune et l'autre 
soient respectées,’ 

“Lareligion.... mais quelle religion ? 
Sagit-il de toute religion? Mais cela 
n’est pas exact. 

‘* La religion et la morale respectées. 
-«+»Ce n’est la qu’une consequence ; il 
faut le principe. Elles doivent étre ]’une 
et autre enseignées; on doit les pro- 
mulguer, les graver dans tous les cceurs, 

“ L’article XVII. porte: ‘ Le maintien 
de la religion exige un culte public. Le 
respect pour le culte public est donc in- 
dispensable... ..Sans doute cela est vrai ; 
mais il n’y a ici aucuns rapports entre la 
conséquence et les délits secrets ; le culte 
ne les prévient pas; le culte est un hom- 
mage extérieur rendu au Créateur ; or, 
le premier principe, c’est la religion ; 
la conséquence est le culte, et la loi 
a faire, c’est quel sera ce culte. C'est 
pour l’examen de ces trois vérités que 
je me décide dans la question actuelle. 
Chaque article d’une déclaration des 
droits, doit commencer par ces mots: 
Tout homme vivant dans une société 
ale droit de ...... &e. 

‘Certes l'article du culte de la religion 
he peut commencer ainsi. JI faut done 
trouver une autre place; et cette place 
est dans la constitution. 

* C’est la que sera prononcé le mot 
sacré et saint de religion catholique ; 
c'est li que l’on apprendra ce que c’est 
que culte, ll n’est pas temps encore de 
délibérer.”’ 

This is a fair specimen of the style 
of oratory of M. de Talleyrand. His 
speeches were short, pithy, logical ; 
but never impassioned or eloquent. 

In the sitting of the 28th August, 
the assembly for the first time divided 
itself into two sections or parties, the 
right and the left; and the Bishop of 
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Autun placed himseif on the right of 
the chamber. 

On the question of the veto, De Tal- 
leyrand did not speak; but he voted 
against the absolute veto, and joined 
the party which demanded that the 
veto should be suspensive. The inso- 
lent harangues and daring imperti- 
nencies of the Palais Royal produced 
a powerful effect on the mind of 
De Talleyrand, who became every day 
more and more convinced that the re- 
volution would not terminate either 
with the constitution or the national 
assembly. So he prepared to march 
with it. 

The insurrection of the 5th and 6th 
October was a popular movement. It 
was the natural result of the timidity 
and benevolence of the king, of the 
triumph of the mob over the national 
assembly, and of the progress of those 
revolutionary principles which the Bi- 
shop of Autun had assisted to conse- 
crate in the new constitution which 
had been passed by that assembly, 
and then adopted by the king. This 
insurrection, however, destroyed the 
court, took away its guard, and trans- 
ported it from the royal town to the 
capital of the revolution, and placed it 
under the surveillance of the mob. 
During the discussion of the consti- 
tution, the Bishop of Autun voted fre- 
quently with the ultra-liberals, in order 
to obtain their favour and protection ; 
and, only four days after the insurrec- 
tion of October, when the national as- 
sembly and the king had adjourned to 
Paris, he made, on the 10th of that 
month, that attack on the clergy, on 
tithes, and on the church, which placed 
him, in the opinions of the factious, 
amongst the ‘ deliverers and bene- 
factors of his country.” This docu- 
ment is too precious not to be preserved ; 
and we give it at full length, because 
nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
that the Bishop of Autun was at this 
period of his life a consummate revo- 
lutionist. 


«« M. l’Eveque d’Autun exposé le ta. 
bleau des besoins présens de l’état, et de 
ceux que des changemens nécessités par 
une régénération vont faire naitre encore ; 
il examine les ressources employées ou 
proposées, et reconnaissant leur insuf- 
fisance pour retablir dés ce moment 
l’ordre dans les finances et la splendeur 
du royaume, il cherche a en de couvrir 
de nouvelles. 

“Il en est une immense, qui peut 
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s’allier avec le respect pour les pro- 
priétés ; elle existe dans les biens du 
clergé, Une grande opération sur eux 
est inévitable, ne fit-ce que pour rem- 
placer les dimes qui sont devenues le 
patrimoine de l'état; il ne s’agit point 
d’imposer 4 cet ordre une charge nouvelle ; 
nulle charge politique n’est un sacrifice. 

“Le clergé n’est pas propriétaire a 
l’instar des autres propriétaires. La na- 
tion jouissant d’un droit trés-étendu sur 
tous les corps, en exerce de réels sur le 
clergé; elle peut détreiureles agrégations 
de cet ordre, qui pourraient paraitre in- 
utiles a la société, et nécessairement leurs 
biens deviendraient le juste partage de 
la nation; elle peut de méme anéantir 
les bénéfices sans fonctions; elle peut 
donc, en ce moment, prendre les biens 
de cette nature, qui sont vacans, et ceux 
qui vaqueront par la suite. Nulle diffi- 
culté a cet égard ; mais peut-elle réduire 
Je revenu des bénéficiers vivans, et s’en 
approprier une partie ? 

“ Je sais ce qu’on dit de plausible, en 
répondant négativement a cette question ; 
je sais ce qu’ont écrit des auteurs dont 
jéstime les talens, et dont j’aime sou- 
vent i suivre les principes. Aussi j’ai 
long-temps médité mon opinion, long. 
temps je m’en suis défié, mais je n’ai pu 
parvenir i douter de sa justice. 

‘*Quelque sainte que puisse etre la 
nature d’un bien possédé sous la loi, la 
loi ne peut maintenir que ce qui a été 
accordé par les fondateurs. Nous savons 
tout que la partie de ces biens, néces. 
saire a la subsistance des bénéficiers, est 
la seule gui leur appartienne ; le reste 
est la propriété des temples et des pau- 
vres. Si la nation assure cette subsist- 
ence, la propriété des bénéficiers n’est 
point attaquce; si elle prend le reste a 
sa charge, si elle ne puise dans cette 
source abondante que pour soulager 
l'état dans sa détresse, l’intention des 
fondateurs est remplie, la justice n’est 
pas violée. 

‘“‘ Ta nation peut donc, premicrement, 
s’approprier les biens des communautes 
religiouses i supprimer, en assurant la 
subsistance des individus qui les com- 
posent ; secondement, s’emparer des 
benélices sans fonctions ; troisiemement, 
réduire dans une portion quelconque, les 
reyenus actuels des titulaires, en se 
chargeant des obligations dont ces biens 
out été frappés dans le principe. 

La nation deviendra propriétaire de la 
totalité des fonds du clergé et des dimes, 
dont cet ordre a fait le sacrifice; elle 
assurera au clergé les deux tiers des 
revenus de ces biens. Le produit des 
fonds monte a 70 millions au moins ; 
celui des dimes a 80, ce qui fait 150 
millions ; et pour les deux tiers, 100 
millions, qui par les bonifications néces- 
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saires, par les vacances, &c., peuvent se 
réduire par la suite 4 85 ou 80 millions, 
Ces 100 millions seront assurés au clergé 
par privilége spécial ; chaque titulaire 
sera payé par quartier, et d’avance, au 
lieu de son domicile, et la nation se 
chargera de toutes les dettes de l’ordre. 

*« Il existe en France 80,000 ecclési- 
astiques, dont il faut assurer la subsist- 
ance, et parmi eux on compte 40,000 
pasteurs, qui ont trop mérité des hom- 
mes, qui sont trop utiles a la sociétié, 
pour que la nation ne s’empresse pas 
d’assurer et d’améliorer leur sort; ils 
doivent avoir en général, au moins 1200 
francs chacun, sans y comprendre le 
logement. D’autres doivent recevoir 
davantage. 

“« Ex€cution du PlanemAvantages. 

“ Les dimes appartiennent déja a la 
nation, Elle sont été abolies, il est vrai ; 
mais elles doivent étre acquittées quel- 
que temps encore. Elles le seront au 
profit de la nation, avec facilité de con- 
version, en une prestation en argent : 
elles montent a quatre-vingts millions, 
en y ajoutant vingt millions, somme qui 
décroitrait par la mort des titulaires, on 
aurait celle de cent millions, nécessaire 
a Ventretien du clergé. 

“ Les biens fonds produisent 70 
millions de revenu et au dela, ce qui 
forme un capital de 2 milliards (cent 
millions 4 employer), dont les créanciers 
de l'état pourraient étre acquéreurs, et de 
la vente du quel on rembourserait les 
rentes viagéres, au dénier dix. 

“ Le déficit des finances sera comblé 
par les économies présentées par M. 
Necker, mais les circonstances en font 
renaitre un autre plus considérable ; il 
est composé de vingt millions, qui, avec 
les 80 millions de dimes, doivent former 
les 100 millions nécessaires au clergé ; 
de 19 millions d@’intérét pour les offices 
de judicature supprimés, et de 25 mil- 
lions pour la diminution du prix du sel. 

“En employant 500 millions de la 
vente des fonds au remboursement de 50 
millions de rentes les plus onéreuses, ce 
déficit se trouvera réduit a 14 millions ; 
200 millions étant affectés au rembourse- 
ment des offices de judicature, il se 
trouve encore un bénéfice réel de onze 
millions. 

“Voila un milliard employé, il reste 
onze cents millions. Par d’autres rem- 
boursemens et suppressions, il se trouve 
un excédant de 71 millions, avec lesquels 
le reste de la gabelle sera detruit, L’‘in- 
téret de la dette du clergé sera payé, et 
trente cinq millions, 600 mille liv non 
employés, formeront le premier fonds 
dune caisse d’amortissement. 


* Récapitulation. 
‘ Le clergé sera suffisamment doté. 
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“ 50 millions de rentes viagerés, et 
60 millions de rentes perpetuelles, seront 
éteints. 

“ Le déficit sera comblé, 

« Le reste de la gabelle détruit. 

“ La vénalité des charges supprimée. 

“Une caisse d’amortissement sera 
établie, et pourra d’abord adoucir la pres- 
tation de la dime sur les petits proprié- 
taires, et dans quelque temps l'abolir en- 
tierement pour tous, sans méme qu’ils 
soient tenus 4 un remplacement. 

“ La nouvelle quantité de biens fonds 
rendus au commerce, retiendra un grand 
nombre de propriétaires dans les cam- 
pagnes. Les laboureurs ne craindront 
plus d’étre inopinément dépossédés de 
leurs fermes, comme ils l’étaient par la 
mutation des bénéfices, et l’agriculture 
sera encouragée par cette sécurité. 

“ Onze millions nécessaires aux frais 
de judicature, pourraient, par la mort des 
titulaires des bénéfices sans fonctions, 
étre pris par la suite sur les cent millions 
destinés au clergé . ou bien, on les trou- 
verait dans la meillure administration 
des domaines engagés. 

“ M. L’Evéque d’Autun présente une 
suite d’articles formant le décret a pro- 
noncer pour l’exécution de ce plan. 

“La lecture de ce projet regoit de 
trées-grands applaudissemens et |’im- 
pression en est ordonnée.” 


This was the celebrated speech of 
De Talleyrand which led to the de- 
struction of ecclesiastical benefices. In 
vain did the clergy struggle against 


this proposition. It was unjustly de- 
cided that the clergy were not the pro- 
prietors, but only the depositaries of 
the benefices consecrated to the altars 
by the kings and the faithful, and that 
“the nation” was entitled to resume 
possession of the benefices. The de- 
cree was carried the 2d December. 
From that moment the clergy per- 
ceived that the revolution was directed 
against them, against the altar, and 
against religion; and whilst such men 
as Abbé Grégoire rejoiced in the deci- 
sion ; the wise, virtuous, and deserving 
part of the clergy wept in silence, or 
resolved on opposing the further pro- 
gress of such designs. The plan of 
Talleyrand led also eventually to the 
creation of “ assignats,” and to all the 
financial deceptions and bankruptcy of 
afler times. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that the Romish clergy re- 
ceived with little talent, and with less 
good faith towards the Protestants, the 
decree in question; nor should we for- 
get that the Bishop of Nancy proposed 
VOL, XIX, NO. CX, 
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that the Roman Catholic religion should 
be the “ only” public worship. 

Thus Talleyrand deserted his church 
and his order. When Camus proposed 
the abolition of tithes, he was among the 
most active in supporting the decree ; 
and so great was even the indignation 
of Sieyes against such treason, that he 
exclaimed, when speaking of the 
Bishop of Autun and his confederates, 
“* They declare they will be free, and 
yet they know not how to be just!!” 
Nor was he less republican than he 
was anti-religious, for the first article of 
the Declaration of Rights was prepared 
by himself, and adopted by the as- 
sembly. 


*« Les hommes naissent libres et égaux 
en droits: les distinctions sociales ne 
peuvent étre fondus que sur lutilité 
commune.” 


This was a declaration of “ liberty 
and equality” ill in harmony with his 
real opinions, and with his private 
habits ; but he acted on selfish princi- 
ples, and courted the popular party 
because it was strong, and had the 
reins of government in its hands. In 
like manner, the Lith article of the 
same declaration was prepared by the 
Bishop of Autun, and was nothing short 
of universal suffrage, absolute equality, 
and unmitigated democracy. The fol- 
lowing is the article in question, and he 
was its author, and its energetic, though 
not eloquent, supporter. 


“« Article XI. La loi est expression 
de la volonté générale; tous les citoy- 
ens doivent concourir personnellement, 
ou par représentation, a sa formation ; 
elle doit etre la méme pour tous, soit 
qu’elle protége, soit qu’elle punisse. 
Tous les citoyens, étant égaux 4 ses 
yeux, sont admissibles a toutes dignités, 
places et emplois publics, selon leur ca- 
pacité, et sans autre distinction que celle 
des vertus et des talents.” 


We shall not stop to examine the 
crude and undigested absurdities con- 
tained in this article. They embodied, 
however, the maxims and sentiments 
of the mob; and Talleyrand, though a 
bishop, became popular. 

Yet, this democrat bishop, this re- 
publican candidate for popular fa+ 
vours, supported the monarchical 
Necker in his financial demands, and 
exposed himself, by his contradictory 
conduct, to just and well-merited sus- 
picions of accepting bribes from the 
minister of finance. The forced loan 
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which was afterwards levied on the 
people, amounting to one-fourth of 
their respective revenues, and which 
was miscalled a patriotic contribution, 
was likewise the partial invention of 
Messrs. Necker and Talleyrand, as was 
also that of the clergy giving up that 
portion of the silver and golden ves- 
sels of the altar not absolutely essential 
to the mere decency of divine worship. 
All that was revolutionary and levelling 
was supported by him. 

This conduct of M. de Talleyrand 
was dictated by personal ambition, 
and by the resolution not to compro- 
mise himself and his interests. He 
perceived that the monarchy and the 
church were on the decline. He saw 
that none declared themselves in favour 
of those sacred interests, whilst multi- 
tudes pressed forward to overthrow 
them; the majority was certain, and 
therefore he joined it. He acted on 
this selfish and egotistical principle 
towards all the governments which suc- 
ceeded ; and had he lived long enough, 
the revolution of 1830 would have 
found in him a bitter and implacable 
enemy. 

Full of that disposition of mind 
which Sallust has so admirably des- 
scribed, “ Conturbari rempublicam 
quam minus valere ipsi malebant,” 
he betrayed the interests of the body 
to which he belonged, stifled in his 
breast all the feelings of a minister of 
religion, if such feelings he ever ex- 
perienced, and subsequently supported 
that civil constitution of the clergy 
which was one of the most disgraceful 
of all the disgraceful acts ofa long and 
unworthy life. 

The committee appointed to prepare 
the new constitution of France, when 
that constitution was passed, thought 
fit to publish an account of its labours 
and its proceedings. The document 
in question was a violent, furious, and 
most absurd declaration of war, against 
those who were styled, “ the oppressors 
of the people ;” and the bishop who 
was its author, was subsequently raised 
to the dignity of president of the na- 
tional assembly. 

It ought not, also, to be forgotten, 
that on many occasions during the 
discussion of vast and important ques- 
tions relative to the clergy in the na- 
tional assembly, the majorities and 
minorities were nearly poised ; and 
that had Talleyrand remained faithful 
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those measures would never have been 
carried. Even the celebrated decree on 
the 2d November, 1789, that “ the 
property of the clergy belonged to the 
nation,” was opposed by 346 members ; 
and had Talleyrand not supported the 
proposition, it is very probable it would 
never have passed. 

Nor was Talleyrand, in those times 
of false and dangerous systems and 
doctrines, ever forward to proclaim 
great moral truths, or to defend great 
Christian principles. Amongst other 
examples, when in Nov. 1789 the 
Bishop de Clermont denounced a book 
entitled Cadéchisme du Genre Humain, 
as insulting to God and injurious to 
society ; although the following pass- 
ages were read in the assembly, he 
turned to Sieyes, and said, “ Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle.” Yet the ca- 
techism which was the subject of de- 
bate was circulated by tens of thou- 
sands of copies, and contained such 
questions and replies as,— 


“ Q. What do you understand by all 
religions? 

“ A, I believe that they have all been 
established by the strongest and by the 
greatest rogues, to command others by 
force, in the name of an idol they them- 
selves have created. 

“© Q. What is the conjugal bond? 

‘“« 4, Itisnothing else but the property 
which a man bas in a woman [and so the 
author saw no other means of destroying 
this state of things, but by declaring that 
marriage should be abolished, and that 
men and women should cohabit with 
each other as they should think fit, and 
which he zealously recommended ].” 


Nor had the Bishop of Autun, at 
this, or at any ether period of his his- 
tory, any distinct, fixed, true notions of 
that rational liberty which is defined 
by the British constitution, and en- 
joyed by those who have the happiness 
to be governed by it. We cannot give 
a better example of this, than in the 
report made on Nov. 5, 1789, by the 
bishop, to the national assembly, re- 
lative to the police for the city of Paris. 
This report gave power to the lieuten- 
ant of the mayor to visit, every day, 
the prisons of the capital, and to con- 
demn the prisoners there, arrested on 
suspicion of any bad intention, to eight 
days’ prison, and to fifty franes’ fine ; 
and in default of paying the fifty franes’ 
fine, to remain in prison till they did. 
Besides this, a tribunal of police was 
proposed to be established, having the 
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power tocondemn, withoutappeal, who- 
ever it might think fit, to a month’s 
imprisonment, and a hundred francs’ 
fine. These were the notions of De 
Talleyrand in 1789, as to the personal 
liberty of French citizens, and he had 
no other during the whole of his life. 
“ The laws of France as existing under 
the old monarchy,” cried M. Des- 
meuniers, “ do not allow that any citi- 
zen can be detained in prison for more 
than twenty-four hours, witheut bring- 
ing him before a public tribunal, to 
meet his accusers; but you propose to 
confer on one man, the lieutenant of 
the mayor, the right of imprisoning for 
eight days on his simple will, and 
this without appeal.” The assembly 
was struck by the observation, and 
Talleyrand’s proposition was reduced 
from eight days to three. He pleaded 
for eight days in vain ; but in obtain- 
ing even three, he struck a blow ofa 
most decisive character against the 
* personal” liberty of Frenchmen. 

In the sitting of Feb. 13, 1790, after 
the vote which destroyed all religious 
orders, some members required that a 
state religion should be acknowledged 
and proclaimed. The assembly de- 
cided otherwise. Talleyrand was si- 
lent. The Bishop of Uzés and other 
eighteen of the clergy protested 
against the decision. The Bishop of 
Autun refused to protest; and the 
clergy of his diocess, indignant at his 
conduct, addressed to him a letter full 
of nerve and talent, in which they re- 
quested him to present to the assembly 
theiradhesion to the protest of the clergy. 
Talleyrand refused so to do, alleging, 
“that all constraint in matters of reli- 
gion was an attack on the “ first rights 
of man.” This has ever been the 
language of the infidels of all coun- 
tries, and of all ages, when opposing 
the right and the duty of Christian 
governments to provide a religion for 
their subjects. The Dissenters of 
1839 may, with equal Machiavelism 
and insincerity, adopt the false maxim 
of De Talleyrand, and say, “ Toute 
moyen de contrainte en matiére de re- 
ligion, est un attentat contre le pre- 
mier des droits de l'homme.” But is 


the establishment of a national religion 
a real restraint on the consciences of 
men, ora real attack on their rights ? 
No; it is the great bond of national 
union, and the best of all securities 
for national morals, liberty, and hap- 
piness. 
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As member of the committee of the 
constitution, the Bishop of Autun was 
chosen to present to the assembly the 
draught of a decree relative to the ce- 
lebration of the féte of the federation 
fixed for July 14, 1790, the first anni- 
versary of the capture of the Bastille. 
By a singular coincidence, he was 
chosen by the court to officiate “ pon- 
tifically” on that occasion. The Champ 
de Mars was the scene of the féte, and, 
in spite of the bad weather, 60,000 
Féderés proceeded on the 14th to the 
Tuileries, and received into their 
ranks the assembly and municipality of 
Paris. During the ceremony at the 
Champ de Mars, 400,000 spectators 
were present; and three hundred 
priests, clothed in white, with tri- 
coloured belts, covered the steps of the 
altar. Talleyrand, assisted by the 
abbés Louis and Desrenandes, who, 
like their master, afterwards abjured 
their priestly office, chanted the mass 
and blessed the banners ; whilst Lafay- 
ette administered to the confederates 
the oath of fidelity to the nation, the 
law, and the king. The Bishop of 
Autun then thundered aloud the Ze 
Deum, and 1200 musicians joined in 
chorus. 

Named member of the committee of 
finance, he proposed the first emission 
of assignats, a sort of paper money, 
nominally secured by the unsold pro- 
perty of the clergy ; aud he proposed 
this paper money, though he ad- 
mitted it would lead to confusion, to 
the ruin of the public credit, and even, 
perhaps, to bankruptey. But still he 
proposed it “ as an affair of necessity.” 
The present moment was all to him; 
he left futurity to provide for itself. 

Nor can it be said that the Bishop 
of Autun was an unwilling or reluctant 
partisan of the measures ofthe national 
assembly. It was he who proposed 
the long and memorable address voted 
on the 11th of Feb. 1790, by the na- 
tional assembly to the French people, 
—an address which was full of attacks 
on the ancient constitution of France 
on the aristocracy, on the clergy, on 
all privileged orders, on the old laws 
and institutions of the country,— and 
which had the effect of exciting the re- 
volutionary party, and of causing the 
friends of order and religion to mourn 
and to weep. The address designated 
the enemies of the national assembly as 
‘obscure blasphemers,” and called 
upon all Frenchmen to place un- 
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bounded confidence in it and in its deci- 
sions. The appeal, thus made, was 
not listened to, as the sequel of the 
history will demonstrate. Talleyrand 
was not the unwilling victim, or the 
lazy adherent, of the revolutionary 
party ; he was one of its most enter- 
prising, active, and dangerous chiefs. 

In ruining the clergy, the national 
assembly had only taken the first step 
towards the destruction of Christian 
worship in France. The civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy made the ministers of 
religion either apostates or martyrs; of 
course De Talleyrand was among the 
former. He had no idea of martyr- 
dom for an opinion, and as to martyr- 
dom for a principle, he knew not what 
a fixed principle could be, and, conse- 
quently, could not understand its in- 
fluence on the mind and conscience. 
The discussion of this civil constitution 
of the clergy lasted several months, and 
had for its result the adoption of a law 
or decree composed of a great number 
of articles, by which the assembly over- 
threw the constitution of the church, 
as it had previously done that of the 
state. Thus it tore in pieces the con- 
cordat existing with the holy see,—as- 
sumed ecclesiastical powers,— reduced 
and changed the sees,—rendered the 
election of bishops an affair of the mob, 
—and so reduced the character of the 
clergy to mere street revolutionary ora- 
tors, that out of sixteen of the new fa- 
bricated bishops of the revolution who 
were members of the convention on oc- 
casion of the pretended trial of Louis 
XVI., there were nine who voted his 
detention, and six his death; and out 
of twenty-five priests of the new school, 
there were eighteen who were in fa- 
vour of his assassination. 

It would be impossible to supply, in 
this Memoir of Talleyrand, even a 
sketch of the debates which took place 
on the project of this civil constitution 
of the clergy. It was voted July 24, 
1790, and received the unwilling as- 
sent of the unfortunate and benignant 
Louis XVI., on the 24th of August of 
the same year. During these debates, 
Talleyrand was silent. Whilst Maury 
and Cazales were the eloquent defend- 
ers of the spiritual character of Christ- 
ian worship, and the Christian church ; 
and whilst Pétion raved against the 
pride of the clergy, and the fanaticism 
of religious people, the Bishop of 
Autun was silent. He could not make 
up his mind that the civil constitution 
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would pass, and receive the royal as- 
sent ; and yet he was resolved fully 
on being upon the right side. So he 
spoke not at all. But as soon as the 
project became a law, he hastened to 
the assembly, and was one of the first 
to take the oath of adhesion to its re- 
gulations. Only one bishop, that of 
Lydda, in partibus, joined him, and 
36 ecclesiastics. Out of 290 ecclesi- 
siastical members of the assembly, only 
70 took the oath; and out of 135 
French bishops, only 3 followed the 
course of the Bishop of Autun. De- 
fection after defection succeeded, and 
De Talleyrand was left in a disgraceful 
and miserable minority. Nor can it 
be said that he took the oath with sor- 
row or alarm; on the contrary, he vo- 
luntarily addressed the clergy of his 
diocess, and told them in that address, 
now before us, ‘* that the decree which 
regulated the civil constitution of the 
clergy was a respectable return to the 
purest laws of the church!” Impudent, 
and yet cold-blooded mockery of the 
Christian religion, and of the faith of 
his ancestors! In a report which he 
made relative to the religious edifices 
of Paris, we find the following passages 
in defence of the civil constitution of 
the clergy. 


‘* Personne ne pense plus sincérement 
que moi que la religion, dont les céré- 
monies seront célébres dans nos églises, 
est la religion catholique dans toute sa 
pureté, dans toute son intégrité; que 
c’est trés-injustement qu’on a osé nous 
accuser de schisme ; qu’une nation n’est 
point schismatique, lorsqu’elle affirme 
qu'elle ne veut point l’étre ; que le pape 
lui-méme est sans force comme sans droit 
pour prononcer une telle scission ; qu’en 
vain prétendrait-il se séparer d’elle ; 
qu'elle échapperait 4 ses menaces comme 
a ses anathemes, en déclarant qu’elle ne 
veut point se séparer de lui, et qu’il con- 
vient mieux qu’elle écarte jusqu’aux 
plus légéres apparences de rupture, en 
manifestant hautement la résolution de 
ne point se donner un patriarche. Di- 
sons plus, si dans ce moment le pape, 
égaré par des opinions ultramontaines ou 
par de perfides conseils dont on aurait 
assiégé sa vieillesse, se permettait, s’était 
permis de frapper d’un imprudent an- 
athéme la nation Frangaise, ou seule- 
ment ceux d’entre ses membres dont la 
conduite aurait concouru spécialement 
l’exécution de la Joi, s’il ne craignait pas 
de réaliser ces menaces que plus d’une 
fois ses prédécesseurs se sont permises 
contre la France, sans doute qu’on ne 
tarderait pas a montrer 4 tous les yeux 
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non prévenus, la nullité d’un tel acte de 
pouvoir , sans doute qu'on retrouverait 
dans les monuments impérissables de nos 
libertés Gallicanes, comme aussi dans 
histoire des erreurs des pontifes, de 
quoi le combattre victorieusement ; mais 
alors méme nous resterions encore attachés 
au siége de Rome, et nous attendrions 
avec sécurité, soit du pontife actuel, soit 
de ses successeurs, un retour inévitable 
i des principes essentiellement amis de 
la religion.” 


In pursuance of this system of tram- 
pling on the rights of the clergy, of 
which he formed a part, he illegally 
consecrated, on the 25th of January, 
1791, the revolutionary curates, Expilly 
and Marolles, to be bishops of Finistere 
and of Aisne, though their election was 
protested against by the chapter of 
Quimper and by the Bishop of Sois- 
sons; and, without receiving any com- 
mission from the head of the Romish 
church, without the usual oath to the 
see of Rome, without prior examina- 
tion, and without confession of faith, 
they were declared bishops. 

De Talleyrand was not only a rebel 
bishop, but he was likewise a factious 
demagogue. With Barnave and La- 
fayette, he founded the society which 
adopted the name of the “ Feuillans,” 
as he had previously encouraged the 
violence of the club of the “ Jacobins.” 
The Jacobin club became the sovereign 
de facto, and maintained a correspond- 
ence with 2000 affiliated societies, 
which were afterwards increased, under 
the reign of the convention, to the 
astounding number of 40,000. The 
schemers and contrivers of these clubs, 
and Talleyrand among the number, 
lived to witness the evils which re- 
sulted from their establishment; for all 
society in France became dissolved by 
their means, and the country knew of 
no possible remedy against evils of 
such magnitude, until the 18th of Bru- 
maire came to restore her to a situa- 
tion of internal repose. 

In the beginning of the year 1791, 
the electors of the city of Paris made 
choice of the Bishop of Autun to fill 
the situation of deputy for the depart- 
ment of the Seine. This was not sur- 
prising. He had broken with the 
church, and he was patronised by Satan. 
He had deserted the throne, and he 
was now the companion of dema- 
gogues. At this time, however, the 
metropolitan see of Paris having be- 
come vacant, a report was spread that 
it was the object of the Bishop of Au- 
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tun’s ambition, and that he had soli- 
cited his nomination as deputy only to 
facilitate his design. This report gave 
rise to a protest of disinterestedness on 
the part of the Bishop of Autun, as 
well as to a lengthened discussion in 
the papers, whether he was or was not 
a gamester. 

The death of Mirabeau led the revo- 
lutionists to attack with increased fury 
the last wreck of royal authority. The 
king was not even allowed to proceed 
to St. Cloud during the Easter recess ; 
and Talleyrand drew up the address 
from Paris to the king, in which the 
monarch was insolently called upon to 
change his ministers, and to “ choose 
the firmest supporters of the revolu- 
tion.” Ofcourse Talleyrand was him- 
self to be one of the number. But he 
was disappointed, though in revenge 
he obtained the appointment left va- 
cant by the death of Mirabeau in the 
directory of the department. The fol- 
lowing is the address above referred to, 
which De Talleyrand prepared and 
presented : 


“ Sire,—Le directoire du départe- 
ment de Paris a rendu compte a une 
assemblée extraordinaire de tous les mem- 
bres du département de l'état actuel de la 
capitalé, Le département n’en a point 
été effrayé, parce qu’il connait l’attache- 
ment du peuple a la personne du roi, et 
quil sait que le roi a juré fidelité a la 
constitution. Mais, sire, la confiance 
que le peuple a dans votre personne 
peut-elle résister longtemps aux im- 
pressions que des hommes pressés de 
jouir de la liberté regoivent de tout ce 
qui est auprés de vous? 

‘*« Les ennemis de la liberté ont craint 
votre patriotisme, et ils se sont dit: Nous 
alarmerons sa conscience. Cachant sous 
un voile saint leur orgueil humilié, ils 
versent sur la religion des larmes hypo- 
crites. Ce sont la, sire, les hommes dont 
vous étes entouré. On voitavec peine que 
vous favorisez les réfractaires, que vous 
n’étes servi presque que par des ennemis 
de la constitution, et l’on craint que ces 
préférences trop manifestes n’indiquent 
les véritables dispositions de votre cceur. 

“ Sire, les circonstances sont fortes ; 
une fausse politique doit répugner a 
votre caractére, et ne serait bonne a rien. 
Sire, par une démarche franche, éloignez 
de vous les ennemis de la constitution ; 
annoncez aux nations étrangéres qu'il 
s’est fait une glorieuse révolution en 
France; que vous l’avez adoptée, que 
vous étes maintenant le roi d’un peuple 
libre, et chargez de cette instruction 
d’un nouveau genre des ministres qui ne 
soient pas indignes d’une si auguste 
fonction. Que la nation apprenne que 
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son roi s’est choisi, pour environner sa 
personne, les plus fermes appuis de la 
liberté ; car aujourd'hui il n ‘est pas 
d'autres véritables amis du roi. 

“« Sire, ne repoussez pas la démarche 
que fait aupres de vous le département de 
Paris; le conseil qu’il vous offre vous 
sérait donné par les quatre-vingt trois 
dé ‘partements du royaume, si tous étaient 
i portée de se faire entendre aussi promp- 
tement que nous.” 


In justice to De Talleyrand it must 
be admitted, however, that his pro- 
posal as to the weights and measures of 
France, his motions for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, his report on the 
exchange and exportation of money, 
his plan of national education, and his 
proposal for the establishment of a na- 
tional institute, demonstrated that he 
was a man who possessed vast powers, 
as well as great acquirements ; and 
that if he had devoted them to the 
cause of truth, morals, and religion, he 
would have been a signal benefactor of 
his country and of the world. 

When Louis XVI. fled from Paris, 
and was arrested at Varennes, M. De 
Talleyrand was stated to have been a 
party to that escape; but he hastened 
to deny the rumour in the Gazette 
Universelle, as he did to disprove the 
accusation of his having received a 
bribe of a large amount in compensa- 
tion for his “ connivance.” He trem- 
bled lest he should lose his popularity, 
and be suspected of being monarchical. 

After having broken down thestrength 
of the clergy, De Talleyrand wished to 
be thought the protector of that body ; 
and after breaking the mitres on the 
heads of those who wore them, he 
strove to pass for the defender of the 
more humble ministers of religion. So 
he presented to the king a petition, in 
which he who had reduced so many 
ecclesiastics to want and misery, earn- 
estly solicited in favour of the members 
of the clergy who had refused to take 
the oath to the civil constitution im- 
posed upon them, the payment of those 
pensions which he had been the means 
of stopping. Such was his double 
Jealing, and such his line of conduct 
throughout the whole course of his long 
public life. 

De Talleyrand now classed himself 
with the constitutional royalists, until 
the time should come either to sacrifice 
the constitution to the king, or the 
king to the constitution. He inclined, 
however, towards the republic, not be- 
cause he believed that republican insti- 
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tutions were suited to France, or that 
France was prepared to receive or to 
adopt them; but because the republic 
offered him a safe asylum against the 
church. Every day convinced Talley- 
rand more and more that the last words 
of Mirabeau were prophetic, and that 
“ he had carried with him the French 
monarchy to the grave.” Le therefore 
addressed himself to Chauvelin, Pétion, 
Brissot, Rolland, Robespierre, and 
Gaudet; and made for himself friends 
amongst the enemies of the throne, 
that at least he might secure a retreat 
from the coming danger. 

Financial questions were always 
those which most interested M. de 
Talleyrand. Thus be was generally 
placed on all financial commissions, 
and was the real author of all those 
plans of church and state robbery which 
began in fraud, and ended in bank- 
ruptey. His was the plan of alienating 
all the national domains, and he had 
never but one reason to give in sup- 
port ofall his aggressions on private and 
public, civil and ecclesiastical, pro- 
perty, and this was —anecessity // His 
zealous, able, patriotic, and noble- 
minded opponent was the Abbé Maury, 
who attacked Talleyrand at the tribune, 
and by the press, with astounding elo- 
quence, and unbounded success. Tal- 
leyrand rarely, if ever, replied to these 
attacks. We have examined page by 
page the voluminous proceedings and 
debates of the national assembly, and 
rarely have we met with a speech from 
the Bishop of Autun or the Abbé Tal- 
leyrand. He pushed others forwards, 
urged others to debate, supplied others 
with arguments, and endeavoured 
much as possible so to steer his course 
as to be always with the majority. As 
member of the most influential com- 
missions, he secured in them the tri- 
umph of his revolutionary projects, 
and then, placing some one else in the 
conspicuous post of reporter even on 
his own projects, he shared in the 
glory of success, without meeting with 
the disgrace of an open and public de- 
feat. Thus, although the proposal for 
alienating the national domains, as well 
as that for establishing a fictitious state 
paper currency, called assignats, were 
his plans and measures, he scarcely 
spoke upon them, lest they should not 
be carried, and lest his name should 
be associated with their failure; but 


when they had passed the assembly he 
proclaimed himself their author. 
During the period that De Talley- 
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rand occupied the post of president of 
the national assembly, he distinguished 
himself by his evident leaning to the 
revolutionary party, and by his opposi- 
tion to the Abbé Maury, as also to all 
who were disposed to make a last ef- 
fort to save the French monarchy. On 
several occasions, his partiality was so 
evident, as to draw down upon him 
the murmurs of the cdlé droit, and 
even the sneers of the cété gauche. 

In the spring of 1791, the Bishop of 
Autun being repudiated by the clergy 
of his diocess, coutemned by all the 
clergy of France, and excommunicated 
by the pope himself, resigned his eccle- 
siastical functions, and became once 
more M. de Talleyrand. This con- 
duct did not, however, exempt him 
from the charge of belonging to the 
church, and for years afterwards, though 
not called the bishop of Autun, he was 
styled the Abbé Talleyrand. 

M. de Talleyrand passed the end of 
1791, and the commencement of 1792, 
in an attention to the duties which 
were imposed on him by his functions 
of director of the department of the 
Seine. From the 30th of September, 
1791, he had no legislative functions to 
perform, since the constituent assem- 
bly declared, at the close of its session, 
that none of its members should be 
re-elected. The then approaching 
crisis, when the throne should be de- 
stroyed, the king assassinated, property 
confiscated, and liberty trampled under 
foot, was anticipated by M. de Talley- 
rand. He frequently expressed his 
opinion that this crisis was inevitable, 
and, acting with his accustomed pru- 
dence, he determined on having in his 
possession for himself a passport, and 
a diplomatic passport, which should 
enable him at all times to leave France, 
and thus to reserve himself for more 
fortunate days, and a brighter avenir. 
On the 25th of January, 1792, he ar- 
rived in London. He was charged 
with a sort of voluntary mission. He 
aflected a great love for the monarchy, 
and a great desire to save it; but Mr. 
Pitt was too well acquainted with all 
his past history, to place any confidence 
in his assertions or oaths. Mr. Pitt 
knew well, that De Talleyrand, as the 
deputy of Paris, was more anxious to 
secure the revolutionary party from the 
attacks of England, than he was to 
strengthen the throne, or uphold the 
altar. Besides which, De Talleyrand 
had no avowed mission. He talked 
democratically with Lord Stanhope, 
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conservatively with Mr. Pitt, and mo- 
derately with Charles James Fox. He 
got admission into the best society in 
London; acted the double part of a 
spy for Pétion, and a pretended friend 
of the court; and by his wit, talent, 
and finished manners, secured atten- 
tion, though he could not command 
respect. The first visit of De Talley- 
rand to London was a short one. It 
was afterwards renewed ; and he pro- 
posed to Lord Grenville an alliance 
between France and England, which 
was rejected, on two grounds: viz. that 
France could not, at that moment, offer 
an alliance which was valuable; and 
next, that no sort of confidence could 
be felt in the continuance of the then 
French government. 

The Girondins, at this period, had 
reached the climax of their influence ; 
and De Talleyrand was selected by 
them as the man best qualified to deter 
England from taking any share in the 
continental war. He was, therefore, 
chosen as a sort of guardian to the 
young De Chauvelin, the new French 
ambassador to the court of St. James’s ; 
and De Chauvelin was secretly glad to 
have the counsels and support of the 
ex-bishop of Autun. Although the 
only object of the French embassy, 
composed of Chauvelin, Durousnay, 
Talleyrand, Garat, Gallois, and Rein- 
hart, was nominally to consolidate the 
peace with England, they were ill re- 
ceived by the court, and still worse by 
the public. De Talleyrand soon fre- 
quented the society of Sheridan and 
Fox, mixed himself up with English 
politics, urged the formation of the 
Constitutional Society of Frith Street, 
and thus separated himself and his em- 
bassy from the Conservative govern- 
ment of Great Britain. His missions 
to England were all failures. 

The small party to which Talleyrand 
belonged was now called “The Aus- 
trian Committee ;” and they, in their 
turn, became the objects of hate or of 
distrust. Ribes denounced to the 
legislative assembly, on the 2d of June, 
1792, the Duke of Orleans, Dumourier, 
and Bonne-Carrére, as belonging to 
that committee ; and on the 4th of the 
same month, he accused the Austrian 
committee of having formed a plot to 
massacre the king and his family, and 
cited, in proof of his statement, the 
journies of the Duke of Orleans and of 
'Talleyrand to London. He denounced 
this committee as having published the 
pamphlets and journals, in which the 
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king was called Monsieur Veto; the 

ueen, the Tigress; and the National 
Bonde, the Assassins of the Champ des 
Mars. In the evening of the same 
day, at the club of the Jacobins, the 
conduct of Talleyrand wasagain brought 
under discussion, and he was there like- 
wise accused of belonging to the Aus- 
trian committee. 

De Talleyrand, through the friend- 
ship and favour of Danton, obtained, 
in August 1792, a passport for Lon- 
don; and he proceeded thither in the 
suspicious and double character of an 
emigrant diplomatist. He had wit- 
nessed, without emotion, the dethrone- 
ment of the king; and had sworn, with 
alacrity and zeal, his attachment to the 
republic. But his days of “ bad for- 
tune” had arrived, and though his life 
was saved by Danton, he was the 
object of increased dislike on the part 
of the revolutionary party. He had 
sown to the wind, and it was now his 
turn to reap the whirlwind. A letter 
having been found in the Tuileries, ad- 
dressed by Laporte, the intendant of 
the king’s household, to his majesty, 
dated eighteen months previously, in 
which it was stated that “the Bishop of 
Autun appeared desirous of serving 
Louis XVI.; and a deserter, named 
Achille Viard, having declared to the 
convention that, during one of his 
journeys, he knew M. de Talleyrand 
to be connected with several emigrants, 
and to be keeping up a secret corre- 
spondence with Fauchet, it was decided 
by the convention to impeach him. 

When the convention decided on 
the impeachment of Talleyrand, he 
was, fortunately for himself, in Lon- 
don; but his friend, the Abbé Des- 
renaudes, in his absence, published in 
the Monileur, a vindication of the 
ex-bishop of Autun. Le demonstrated 
that Talleyrand was no royalist, was 
no secret or avowed friend of the throne, 
and that, when he had offered his ser- 
vices some eighteen months previously 
to Louis XVI1., “ it was only in con- 
formity with the revolutionary prin- 
ciples he had embodied in his address 
to that prince, on behalf of the mu- 
nicipality of Paris.” Talleyrand’s cor- 
respondence with Sainte -Foix and 
Lessart had also been seized, and to it 
his friend Desrenaudes referred with 
confidence, as proving “that it was, 
without exception, the most frankly, 
patriolic correspondence, existing in the 
office” of the then minister Lebrun ; 
or, in other words, Talleyrand’s cor- 
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respondence was republican and revo- 
lutionary. A few days subsequently, 
the convention received from De Tal- 
leyrand his own written defence. In 
that defence, it will be perceived, he 
denied that he had ever had, directly or 
indirectly, any communication, in his 
private capacity, either with the king 
or with M. Laporte; and studiously 
laboured to shew that he was a man of 
advanced principles, and a patriot, with 
a republican tendency. The following 
is the defence of the prince :— 


** Londres, le 12 Décembre, 1792, 
Van 1° de la République. 


‘‘ Citoyens.—Je viens, de lire dans le 
N° 5 du Bulletin de la Convention Nation. 
ale, le plus officiel, dit-on, de tous jour. 
naux, la phrase suivante: ‘Par une 
lettre du 21 Avril, Laporte adresse au 
roi une piéce de l’évéque d'Autun, qui, 
dit-il, parait désirer de servirS. M. I 
m’a fait dire que vous pouviez faire 
essai de son zéle et de son crédit.’ Le 
Bulletin ajoute que de suite la convention 
nationale a décrété d’accusation Talley. 
rand de Périgord, ancien évéque d’Autun. 

‘*Ma réponse a cette inculpation est 
simple et courte, Je n’ai jamais rien dit 
ni rien fait dire de semblable. Je n'ai 
jamais eu aucune espéce de rapport di- 
rect ou indirect, ni avec le roi, ni avec 
M.Laporte. Je n’ai pas rencontré quatre 
fois dans ma vie M. Laporte ; je lai vu 
chez lui deux fois pour des objets fort 
étrangers 4 nos questions révolution- 
naires. A l'époque du mois d’Avril, 
1791, voici ce qui s’est passé. On s’oc- 
cupait a4 Paris de V’arreté du directoire 
du département, concernant les églises 
paroissiales, les chapelles, etc. ; cet arrété, 
pris le 11 Avril, fut soumis par le di- 
rectoire a l’assemblée nationale, qui, le 
18, le renvoya au comité de constitution 
pour qu'il fit son rapport. Je fus chargé 
de ce petit travail, et m’en occupai au 
méme instant. 

“Ce fut le lendemain ou le surlende. 
main que je rencontrai dans une société 
M. Laporte. On y parla beaucoup, 
comme on fuisait ailleurs, des piques du 
roi, de l’arrété du département et du bon 
ou mauvais succes qu'il aurait dans 
Vassemblée. Je dis que j'ignorais quelle 
serait l’opinion del'assemblée a cet égard, 
mais que la mienne était bien décidée, et 
qu’au département et a l’assemblée je 
soutiendrais l’arrété. J’ajoutai que j’avais 
déja rédigé dans ces principes le projet 
de rapport du comité de constitution. 
L’objet de ce rapport devant étre de 
rendre trés-familieres des vérités im- 
portantes a l’ordre public, j’avais le 
projet de consulter plusieurs personnes. 
Quelques-uns de mes collégues, actuelle- 
ment de la conyention nationale, peuvent 
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se rappeler que je le leur ai communiqué 
a cette époque, et que je profitai de leurs 
conseils en y faisant des changements 
considérables. M, Laporte, qui, comme 
tous les serviteurs du roi, n’était en ce 
moment occupé que des inquiétudes de 
conscience qu’il manifestait aux ap- 
proches de Paques, paraissait s’intéresser 
trés-vivement au succés d’un arrété, qui 
déclarait que la liberté du citoyen dans 
ses opinions religieuses, doit lui étre 
garantie contre toute espéce d’atteinte. 
J’ai su ensuite d'une personne de la 
chambre dans laquelle nous étions, qui 
me demanda de lui préter ce rapport que 
M. Laporte en avait obtenu d’elle com- 
munication, et c’est apparemment cette 
piece qu'il se hata de faire copier et 
d’envoyer au roi, comme propre sans 
doute a rassurer sa conscience. 

“Si M. Laporte, en envoyant cette 
piéce 4 Louis XVI., lui a écrit que je 
paraissais désirer servir sa majesté ; s'il lui 
a parlé de mon zéle et de mon crédit, 
parce que je voulais, avec tous les pa- 
triotes de l’assemblée constituante, faire 
consacrer la liberté générale des opinions 
religieuses, ou le roi devait trouver, 
comme tous les citoyens, sa liberté par. 
ticuliére, M. Laporte s’est, servi, d’une 
expression trés-inconvenable. Mais 
d’aprés quels principes de justice puis-je 
étre décrété d’accusation? parce que 
M. Laporte s’est mal exprimé, ou a 
cherché a faire valoir son zele auprés du 
roi per des espérances imaginaires? Les 
faits que je viens de rapporter suffisent, 
par leur rapprochement, pour expliquer 
le véritable sens des expressions de 
M. Laporte. 

“Je n’ai plus qu’un mot, et ce mot 
suffira 4 tout homme d'honneur qui sait 
en reconnaitre dans les autres et les 
principes et le langage. C’est le 19 de 
ce meme mois d’Avril que je rédigeais 
cette fameuse adresse du département, 
adresse que les patriotes appelaient alors 
républicaine. Je prie les hommes justes 
qui ont accordé quelque estime a ma con- 
duite politique dans le cours de la ré- 
volution, de relire cette adresse, et de se 
demander si l'homme qui adressait au roi 
de telles paroles le 19, qui les lui portait 
le 20 au matin, et qui n'ignorait pas de 
quelle maniére elles avaient été regues, 
pouvait, le 21, faire parler au roi de son 
zele pour lui. 

‘* TALLEYRAND, 
Ancien Evéque d’Autun.” 


This written defence, however, pro- 
duced no effect on the convention; it 
maintained his decree of impeachment ; 
and, unable to return to France, he 
was, on the 8th of April, 1793, officially 
included in the list of emigrants. Thus 
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expelled from the church, by the act of 
excommunication from the pope, and 
now expelled from France by the act 
of impeachment of the convention, he 
resided in England, and intrigued with 
the leading members of the Corres- 
ponding Society, until the passing of 
the Alien-bill by the British parliament, 
when Mr. Pitt directed him to quit 
Great Britain within three days. As 
agent of the then Duke of Orleans (the 
father of the present king of the French), 
he had been charged to maintain the 
best possible understanding with the 
Whigs and Reformers of that epoch, 
and to seek to avail himself of that 
influence against the then reigning 
dynasty. The English Radical and 
revolutionary journals of those days he 
supplied with news, songs, and some- 
times with money; and it was with 
the funds of the Duke of Orleans that 
the Argus was a long time maintained. 
At this period, the members of the 
French royal family were in prison; 
the British ambassador had received 
his passports; De Talleyrand had no 
real and avowed mission to England, 
either from Lovis XVI. or the con- 
vention, and Mr. Pitt did well, and 
acted wisely, when he required him to 
leave the British shores. 

In the Edinburgh Review of Oc- 
tober, 1805, we find it stated by the 
conductors of that miscellany, “ that 
they recollect very well that Talleyrand 
was forced to supply himself with the 
means of existence by selling his li- 
brary.” This statement cannot possibly 
be correct, if intended to apply to the 
greatest portion of the period during 
which he resided in England. He was 
possessed of abundant means during all 
the epoch he was enlisted in the service 
of Pétion and the Duke of Orleans; he 
had always a respectable and secure 
revenue ; his family supplied him like- 
wise with funds, when extra resources 
were essential: his expenses in Lon- 
don were far from great, and if he sold 
a portion of his library at the last 
moment, in haste, it was because he 
was not disposed, and perhaps had not 
even the time, to make any other ar- 
rangement. One thing is certain— his 
books have been recently sold by auc- 
tion at Paris; we have been present 
at the sale, and by far the greatest part 
of his library so sold, must have been, 
and was, in his possession at the period 
of his life referred to. 


(Fo be continued.) 
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THE INDIAN MAID. 


Beneatu a spreading cedar-tree 
Sat a ruddy Indian maid ; 
Her dusk hair round her flowing free, 
In tresses wildly disarrayed : 
And sadly to herself she said, 
In a sweet and pensive tone, 
“ My kindred one by one are dead, 
And I am left alone. 


Too happy was my youth—too bright! 
My hunter-brother here has rest ; 
My father, gory from the fight, 
Here, too, is slumbering in earth’s breast; 
And she who saw with grief severe, 
With steadfast eye that shed no tear,— 
My mother, too, is near them laid,— 
Last sleeper in the cedar-shade. 


And where shall I myself betake, 

The Indian’s solitary child ? 
We’ve no canoe upon the lake: 

Our home has perished in the wild! 
Our woods are felled ; our game is slain ; 
And I, last of my tribe, remain! 

O, whither, whither shall I flee ? 

Of loveless being weary grown : 

Ilere lingering ’neath our burial-tree — 
Near all I loved—alone ! 






Ilow gloriously here sped the chase ! 
How full of triumph from the fight 
Returned our warriors to this place ! 
And round the ruddy fires of night, 
Danced and sung with stern delight. 
Those sounds I hear, now all is still: 
This blank with waving woods I fill. 
Alas! in vain would I recall 
The light, the life, the soul of all! 
These birds have now a plaintive tone— 
A mournful murmur fills the tree : 
Ilave they some sorrow of their own, 
Or do they sympathise with me ? 
Even the flutter of a leaf, 
A throbbing seems, instinct with grief. 


I know that I, a huntress bold, 
Must wander hence from year to year : 
Too young to mingle with the mould — 
With mine who soundly slumber here 
The life in me is all too strong, 
And I must live, and suffer wrong : 
Must live an alien to the place, 
Old heritage of all our race ! 
Another home must find or make, 
By some far undiscovered lake. 
But this I feel, where’er I be, 
As to its nest returns the dove, 
That I shall die beneath this tree, 
And mingle with the forms I love — 
Shall wearily wander, and be laid 
At length in this old hallowed shade !” 
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Ir poetry in general be at present quite 
a drug, Fables may, we presume, be 
classed with ipecacuanha; they being 
nota whit more palatable to the taste 
of the public. Varying our metaphor, 
we should say that this once popular 
species of literary composition is now 
put into the same category with full- 
bottomed perukes, ruffs, farthingales, 
hoop-petticoats, and other strange gear 
whose fashion has long ago departed 
away. Nevertheless, it is amusing 
enough to ransack some great-grand- 
am’s wardrobe, to pull out and ex- 
amine its curious specimens of anti- 
quated finery : nor may it be displeasing 
to our readers, if we exhibit to them 
some samples of a literary mode now 
thrown aside by ourselves, as altogether 
obsolete and ill adapted to the intel- 
ligence of the age, but still cherished 
by a people who, though they have cut 
off their beards, retain their prejudice 
in favour of what partakes, or will be 
thought to partake, of the same rude 
and semi-barbarous taste. 

One, indeed, whose opinion is no 
small authority in matters of criticism, 
has expressed herself somewhat un- 
favourably in regard to fables :—‘ Sous 
la forme de l’apologue,” she observes, 
“ les allégories ont pu quelquefois 
servir & rendre populaires les vérités 
utiles: mais cet exemple méme est une 
preuve qu’en donnant cette forme a la 
pensée, on croit la faire descendre 
pour la mettre & portée du commun 
des hommes; c’est une faiblesse d’esprit 
dans le lecteur que les besoins des 
images pour comprendre les idées ; la 
pensée qui pourrait étre rendue parfaite- 
ment sensible de cette manitre, man- 
querait toujours, & un certain degré, 
d’abstraction ou de finesse.” With all 
due deference, however, to Madame de 
Staél, we consider her objection al- 
together over-refined and hypercritical. 
Surely that is no trifling or valueless 
mode of composition which familiarises 
with moral truths, not by enouncing 
them in the cold form of abstractions, 
but by rendering them “ a’ portce du 
commun des hommes ;” and all the 
more impressive because put into such 
an attractive form, as to flatter and 
conciliate, while they instruct or even 
reprove. What Madame de Staél urges 
against the fable, goes no further than 


to shew that it is ill adapted for illus- 
trating complex subtleties requiring to 
be scrupulously analysed. Very true: 
but then, to appreciate it fairly, we must 
estimate it according to what it can and 
does accomplish, not by what it makes 
no pretensions to. Neither is it exactly 
just to tax the fable with incapacity of 
expressing itself with sufficient finesse, 
since many examples might be produced 
wherein singular penetration and finesse 
are combined with the most felicitous 
naiveté. 

For ourselves, we plead guilty toa 
prepossession — a childish one, if it 
must so be stigmatised—in favour of 
fables, to which we give a decided 
preference over ballads and other com- 
positions of that species, although the 
latter are far more popular with readers 
of the present day. Nay, we prefer 
them greatly to any mode of pastoral 
poetry—that is, modern pastoral poetry ; 
and also—though we say it in the very 
gentlest whisper—to sonnets, whether 
Petrarchian or not, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate. Our heresy, should it 
now be considered such, in regard to 
pastoral poetry, is at least countenanced 
by the great Johnson, who, speaking 
of Gay’s Dione, says, “ it is a counter- 
part to Aminta and Pastor Fido, and 
other trifles of the same kind, easily 
imitated and unworthy of imitation” ! 
an opinion which, if it ever reached the 
Accademia degli Arcadi, must have 
sounded to them like high treason, and 
would have procured for him their 
sentence ofostracism. But the doctor, 
we suspect, would easily have consoled 
himself for banishment from their Ar- 
cadia, which would have been far less 
to his taste than our own Burlington 
and Lowther— Arcadesambo. So, too, 
for our disrelish of the gentle sonnet 
amorous, we shelter ourselves under 
the pleasant authority of Cézarine 
d’Arly, or rather of Lantier, who makes 
her say in regard to Petrarch, “ j’en eu 
des vapeurs ;” and, to say the truth, 
there is a good deal of vapouring and 
vapourish stuff in his alembiqués pro- 
testations of devoted passion. On the 
other hand, we do not go quite so far 
with her in our admiration of La Fon- 
taine himself as to declare that, were 
there no alternative, we would freely give 
up both Ariosto and Tasso for his fables, 
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Much as we like productions of the 
last-mentioned class, we are not at all 
disposed to make them our literary 
Dulcinea del Toboso ; neither is there 
cause wherefore we should. We love 
them, we hope wisely, and not too 
well; between which and not liking 
them at all, or rather holding them in 
utter contempt, as fit only to amuse 
children, thereis a reasonable difference. 
And one thing which has tended to 
bring fables into disrepute as a literary 
fashion, into which no writer would 
nowadays think of putting his thoughts, 
is that they have been so long used in 
the nursery and school-room as to be 
reckoned mauvais ton, fit only for 
nurses and babies, for village peda- 
gogues and schoolboys, and as un- 
endurable in genteel society as Sancho’s 
proverbs. Even the mention of, or 
any allusion to, Gay’s Fables, is apt to 
eall forth a scornful smile; and if La 
Fontaine’s are spoken of with greater 
respect, it is because not being in our 
vulgar mother-tongue, they cannot, by 
any possibility, be mistaken for arrant 
vulgarities in this country: in making 
which remark, we must beg to be 
understood as not putting Gay and 
La Fontaine upon a par. Yet many 
who now affect to hold fables in con- 
tempt, as beneath the attention of any 
but mere children, and, in this march- 
of-intellect age, almost too babyish even 
for them, would think less contempt- 
uously of this class of literature were 
they aware how many and what minutely 
specific treatises have been written on 
the subject of it. Such as are at all 
curious on the subject, we must refer 
to Sulzer’s Allgemeine Theorie der 
Schinen Kinste, in the second edition 
of which they will find a list of authors 
and critics, extending through several 
pages. We must content ourselves 
with mentioning merely one or two,— 
Lessing, La Motte, Florian, Zhukovsky, 
and Izmailov, the first-mentioned of 
whom is a name of very conspicuous 
celebrity. Though they do not come 
within the professed scope of our sub- 
ject, and even if they did, we should be 
under the necessity of examining them 
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very briefly, we cannot forbear just ad- 
verting, en passant, to a few of the more 
distinguished fabulists ofothercountries, 
— Hagedorn, Pfeffel, and Lichtwer, 
among the Germans; Bertola, Pas- 
seroni, Pignotti, among the Italians; 
and Samaniego and Iriarte, among the 
Spaniards. Each of these writers has 
his peculiar merits; and even where 
their subjects are similar, and taken 
from the same common stock, there 
exists as frequently as not a very wide 
difference as to their mode of treat- 
ing them. In fact, what in any other 
species of composition would be reckon- 
ed downright plagiarism, appears to 
be admitted, by tacit consent, as per- 
fectly allowable in the fable, where 
matter is of subordinate importance to 
manner, and where decided novelty of 
subject is hardly to be expected. Many 
of Izmailov’s fables are avowed imita- 
tions of La Fontaine, La Motte, Florian, 
Gellert, and Lessing ; both Khemnitzer 
and Dmitriev are occasionally copyists; 
and Samaniego* has followed Gay 
almost with the exactness of a scru- 
pulous translator in his fables of the 
** Goat without a Beard,” the “ Philo- 
sopher and the Flea,” and the “ Butterfly 
and the Snail.” Instead of expressing 
surprise or discontent that so open a 
system of borrowing should be tolerated, 
we ought rather, perhaps, to feel 
astonishment at meeting with so much 
variety and so much originality within 
such limited bounds as are those of 
the fable, which admits of comparatively 
hardly any extension, and totally 
rejects any thing like a continued 
series of events, and protracted or 
complicated action. 

It is true some critics have asserted 
that the fable and the epic belong 
essentially to the same genus in poetry, 
just as the whale and titmouse are 
classed together by naturalists under 
Mammalia; or as thrones and close- 
stools are regarded by the witty Lich- 
tenberg as comprehended in the same 
order of the furniture kingdom. ‘The 
resemblance insisted upon in the first 
case, is however so exceedingly slight, 
that it requires a sagacity akin to that 


* This writer, who is mentioned by Sulzer’s continuator as known to him only by 
name, was born October 12, 1745, at Laguardia, where he died, August 11, 1801, 


just ten years later than Iriarte. 


On the score of originality, his fables have no 


claim to distinction, but they possess great ease and amenity of style, and are extolled 
by some Spanish critics as being so far at least superior to the Fubulas Literarias. 
“ Iriarte,” says Quintana, ‘‘ cuenta bien, pero Samaniego pinta: el uno es ingenioso 


y discreto, el otro gracioso y natural,” 
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of the worthy Fluellen to detect it. 
Far be it from us to offend the dig- 
nified prerogative ofthe epic, by claim- 
ing for the humble fable any alliance 
or relationship with it. Yet if the 
latter be greatly inferior to the former 
in point of rank, it possesses some 
advantages over it that might be ap- 
propriately illustrated by a fabulist 
who should imagine a dialogue be- 
tween them, wherein fable might tell 
epic that if it has not its pomp, neither 
has it its tediousness; that if not par- 
ticularly interesting, it can never be 
found very wearisome ; and that if the 
world has grown too wise to need any 
longer instruction from fables, it has 
also grown both too idle and too busy 
to bestow any attention upon lengthy 
epics. 

We should say, that a far stronger 
analogy exists between the fable and 
the satire; the object of each is to cor- 
rect and reform, to instruct and reprove, 
the chief difference between them, in 
this respect, being, that the fable as- 
sumes a veil, masking the good or bad 
qualities and actions of men under 
those of animals or inanimate objects. 
Sometimes its satire is almost latent,— 
for some degree of satire there almost 
invariably is; at others it is decidedly 
predominant and conspicuous: as, for 
instance, in Lichtwer’s admirable fable, 
Die Seltsamen Menschen, which con- 
cludes with the most cutting epigram- 
matic sarcasm that was ever, perhaps, 
uttered against the pernicious vice of 
gambling. Indeed the greater part of 
his fables (one hundred and five in 
number) are stamped by originality, 
both as to their subjects, and the man- 
ner of treating them. In almost all 
fables there is a certain substratum, an 
under-current of satire, even where, in- 
stead of being at all brought forward, 
or embellished by any piquant traits on 
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the part of the writer, the satire lies 
chiefly in the application. Such is the 
case with that class which passes under 
the general designation of AZsopian fa- 
bles, and which consists of simple apo- 
logues, intended as plain illustrations, 
without any aim at embellishment. 
Nearly all the older fables bear this 
character, and may be considered as 
belonging to the brief prose apologue ; 
nor do those of Phedrus form an excep- 
tion, because, notwithstanding that they 
are written in measure, and terse and 
elegant in their diction, they are destitute 
of all poetic colouring and ornament. 
Lessing contends, that prose is the most 
appropriate dress for the fable, and he 
has accordingly attired his own in it.* 
He even tells us he thought he could 
not make them too concise and too 
dry ; in which remark there may have 
been a little pardonable affectation, for 
some of them are highly poetical in 
their conception, and emphatically ener- 
getic in expression, so as to be perfect 
masterpieces in their peculiar way. 
Admirable, however, as his example is, 
it is insufficient to support his exclu- 
sive theory, merely proving that the 
same end may be attained by opposite 
modes, and that happy ideas may be 
as strikingly expressed in prose as in 
verse. 

We are no friends to that criticism, 
which, not content with explaining the 
beauties of what is excellent in litera- 
ture or art, attempts to deduce laws from 
them, and establish fixed rules; as if 
the observance of these would, of itself, 
secure an equally happy result in all 
cases. It is well to know, as far as 
such knowledge is communicable, by 
what processes those who have given 
the world productions of standard me- 
rit, have worked them out; but to go 
further than this, and prescribe the 
forms adopted by them as canons on 


* Notwithstanding this, he himself afterwards versified them ; and, even in their 


original form, they approach closely to poetry, being written in a kind of measured 
prose, and remarkable for concinnity of style and expression. So far they differ 
widely from the simple prose fable, and exhibit no small affinity to the manner of 


Phedrus. Like his, they are studied, and terse in diction ; and although they make 
no pretension to poetical colouring and imagery, as do those of La Fontaine, they 
(lisplay quite as much of subtlety and refinement as of simplicity ; even more, per- 
haps, of the recherché than of the natural. Some of them consist of little more than a 
smartly and unexpectedly turned epigrammatic point; of which, that entitled ‘‘ AZsop 
and the ass,” it being a very brief one, may here serve as an instance : — 

“* Addressing himself to A‘sop, the ass said, ‘The next time you put me into one 
of your fables, have the goodness to make me utter something sensible and ingenious.’ 
‘ Make thee utter something ingenious!’ replied AZsop, ‘how could that possibly be 


_ character? Would it not be said that thou wert the philosopher, and myself 
the ass?’” 
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no account to be deviated from, is both 
preposterous and useless. As far as 
such doctrine is operative, it merely 
trains up a race of feeble pedants and 
imitators ; while it is set wholly at scorn 
by minds gifted with originality, who, 
in their turn, are accepted by the world 
as models truly legitimate. Ilolding 
this opinion, we shall not trouble our 
readers with the opinions and specu- 
lations of those who, treating of the 
fable as a distinct form of literary com- 
position, have carefully sorted out and 
ticketed all the different species, and 
laid down rules for writing fables se- 
cundum artem. Neither shall we stop 
to inquire whether it be Scaliger and 
Vossius who are mistaken, when they 
claim allegory as belonging to the 
fable ; or Lessing, when he refuses to 
admit any alliance between them. We 
likewise leave those who are disposed 
to do so, to discuss whether A’sop ever 
existed ; or is,as some have considered 
Homer, only a fictitious character, upon 
whom a particular kind of compositions 
were all fathered. The origin of fables 
is likewise a point that shall not at all 
detain us further than to observe, that 
it is, undoubtedly, Oriental, and of very 
high antiquity; it being, in fact, one of 
the earliest forms of rhetorical illus- 
tration and didactics, that would spon- 
taneously suggest itself to the mind. 
it was by an apologue that Nathan re- 
proved David. Yet, although the fable 
originated under despotic governments, 
and is well adapted for the insinuation 
of truths, too disagreeable to be pa- 
tiently received unless so disguised ; 
by no means does it follow that it is 
altogether superfluous, where greater 
liberty of opinion or expression is al- 
lowed ; because, as Zhukovsky well re- 
marks, the despotism of vanity requires 
to be as adroitly managed as that of 
arbitrary power. Whether monarchs or 
subjects, people do not like to be 
bluntly corrected of their failings and 
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vices. Besides which, a moral truth, or 
precept, makes far less impression on 
the mind, when delivered in an ab- 
stract form, than when illustrated and 
enlivened by some direct examples ; for, 
as La Fontaine very justly observes, 


‘Une morale nue apporte de l’ennui ; 
Le conte fait passer le précepte avec 
lui.” 


This is, indeed, so self-evident, that it 
would be superfluous to say more in 
regard to it. We should render a far 
greater service to our readers, were we 
to lay before them a sketch of the lite- 
rature of fables, and of the principal 
fabulists, ancient and modern ; yet, un- 
less we contined it to a mere list of 
names and dates, we should have to 
compose a good-sized volume. All, 
therefore, that we can do, is to refer 
such as may consider that historical in- 
formation worth their attention, to the 
Notice sur les Fabulistes, prefixed to 
Robert’s Fables Inédites des xii. xiii. 
et xiv. Siécles, et Fables de La Fon- 
taine rapprochées de celles de tous les 
Auteurs qui avoient, avant lui, traité 
les méme Sujets (ii. tom. Paris, 1825) ; 
where, unless their reading has been 
especially directed to the subject, they 
will obtain much curious and entirely 
fresh information relative to, perhaps 
be struck with respect, at finding so 
much research and erudition bestowed 
upon, it. 

We are rather apprehensive that we 
shall incur reproach, not for our reti- 
cence in regard to such bibliographical 
and historical matter as that just al- 
luded to, but for not coming to the 
point, and confining our attention to 
the fables and fable-writers of Russia, 
where, although altogether out of fashion 
every where else, this species of litera- 
ture is in full vogue and high repute. 
Resisting the temptation that here pre- 
sents itself, to give a brief apergu ot 
Russian literature generally,* we shall 





* As yet it has attracted scarcely any attention in this country, with the ex- 
ception of some articles in the Foreign and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, and one in the 
first number of the Westminster, which last, although passed off as original, was little 
more than a translation, and a very blundering one, from the Polyarnaya Zvesda. 
Nothing, as far as we are aware of, has appeared on the subject since the publication 


of Bowring’s Anthology. 


Our biographical dictionaries contain at present hardly three 


or four Russian names, yet as we observe that several have been inserted in the 
Penny Cyclopedia —for instance, Dmitriev, Kantemi, Karamzin, Kheraskoy, and 
Khemnitzer— the example set by that publication will perhaps be followed by others. 

Tn regard to the article in the Westminster, any one acquainted with German may 
convince himself, that although professing to be an original sketch of the literature 


of Russia, it is merely a transkjtion, by turning to the ninth volume of Oldekop’s 
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limit our remarks to those writers alone, 
and of them only to the principal ones, 
who have acquired reputation by their 
fables. 

Alexander Sumarakov (born 1718, 
died October 4, 1777) will not detain 
us long, for although a voluminous 
writer, and one who stood high in the 
esteem of his contemporaries,— nor 
wholly undeservedly so, since he cer- 
tainly did much for the then infant 
literature of his country,—he has not, 
like Lomonosov (1711-65), obtained 
the applause of posterity ; but while 
the poetical works of the latter are 
still regarded with grateful reverence as 
productions of genius, those of Suma- 
rakov are now considered stale and old- 
fashioned. Perhaps, as generally hap- 
pens in similar cases, posterity 1s now 
as severe towards him as the public he 
wrote for were partial and indulgent. 
He pleased their taste, but that taste 
has passed away; consequently, while 
his faults and defects are loudly insisted 
upon, his merits are wholly overlooked. 
That many vigorous, true, striking 
expressions, happy ideas, and other 
poetical beauties, are to be met with in 
his tragedies and other poems, cannot 
be denied, yet they are by no means 
sufficient to atone for the general cold- 
ness and flatness. They are rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto, consequently are left 
to sink if they cannot swim; for few 
will undergo the toil of wading through 
a mass of reading for the sake of meet- 
ing with a few pearls. Among our- 
selves, Denham is no longer read, yet 
a single happy couplet preserves his 
name from oblivion; so too do some 
spirited passages serve to keep up a 
sort of twilight reputation for Suma- 
rakov. His six books of fables, or 
Prittchi (parables), as he has denomi- 
nated them, containing altogether three 
hundred and seventy-eight, present us 
with some ofhis own invention, but the 
greater number belong to the common 
Esopian stock. To us they appear 
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dishgured and obseured by antiquated 
words and expressions, which may oc- 
casionally, perhaps, carry with them a 
peculiar significancy and energy, al- 
though they are embarrassing to those 
to whom the language is not “their na- 
tive one. With this cursory notice of 
him, we must dismiss Sumarakov forth- 
with, not having prepared ourselves 
with any translation from him that we 
could submit to our readers as a favour- 
able specimen of his manner and choice 
of subject. 

Passing by, for the present, Dmitriev 
and some others, we come directly to 
Krilov, the most original and most po- 
pular of all the fabulists of Russia, and 
from whom we have selected several 
pieces, which, we trust, will not be 
found, even in their English dress, to 
contradict our opinion of the originals, 
or cause their author’s reputation 
among his countrymen to appear quite 
miraculous. The still living Ivan 
Andreievitch was born at Moscow on 
the 2d of February, O. S. 1768, but at 
what time he commenced his literary 
career, or what may be the strict chro- 
nological order of his pieces, we are 
unable to say. All that we for cer- 
tainty know on this head, is that his 
dramatic productions take precedence 
of his fables by priority of date, al- 
though they stand lower as to literary 
rank. In themselves, his comedies are 
by no means without merit; at least, 
if we may judge of them generally from 
the only one of them we ourselves are 
acquainted with, namely, the Modnaya 
Lavka, or Milliner’s Shop, a very plea- 
sant and lively three-act piece.* One 
thing that greatly recommends it to us 
is, that, unlike the generality of modern 
Russian comedies, it is written in 
prose. We say modern, because the 
older comedies, those of Sumarakov, 
Von Visin, and some of Kniashnin’s, 
are also unfettered by verse. Gretch, 
on the contrary, while he extols Kri- 
lov’s both for their naturalness of style 


St. Petersbargische Zeitschrift, where he will meet with the very same matter, avowedly 


taken from Bestuzhev, the original writer. 
no such person as “ Exos, the “blind bard of Siberia,” 


He will there, too, discover that there is 
but that he originates merely in 


a blunder on the part of the *‘ doer into English,” who somehow or other mistook the 


title of one of P. § 
Russian author ! 


Sumarakov’s productions, entitled Blind Eros, for the name ofa 
A more singular literary qui pro quo is not, perhaps, upon record. 


The following is the passage in the German :—*‘ Pancratij Sumarakov ist aus- 


gezeichnet durch zwanglosen Scherz in seine Gedichten ; 
Der blinde Eros 


fliessend, allein stets durchdacht sind. 


die zwar nicht immer 
beweist dass Siberiens 


Winterfréste seine (i.e. Sumarakov’s) scherzhafte Phantasie nicht erkalteten.” 


* Krilov has also produced one or two operas. 
reputation of being the best in the language. 


That of Ilya Bogater has the 
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and clever delineation of charactre, ex- 
presses his regret that they should have 
been written in prose, although it hardly 
admits of a doubt that it is owing to 
that very circumstance they are much 
indebted for the attractive qualities 
ascribed to them. Rhymed alexan- 
drines, besides clogging the free flow 
of dialogue, or what ought to be such, 
produce a wearisome monotonousness, 
and makes every one, chambermaids 
and lacqueys included, speak in the 
same forced and artificial strain. Nei- 
ther is the fault greatly mended when, 
as is frequently the case on the Rus- 
sian stage, vers libres in different mea- 
sures, are substituted for regular alex- 
andrines; for if the latter occasion 
formality and stiffness, the others are 
apt to give too fanciful and lyric a form 
to coutinued dialogue, and to weary 
by the constant change of measure. 
The easy, not to say careless, blank verse 
of our older dramatists, was certainly 
far better fitted for dialogue, either 
comic or serious, than any other mode 
of versification; nor do we by any 
means account it a fault that they fre- 
quently introduced scenes entirely 
in prose, and others in blank verse, in 
the same piece. Our neighbours the 
French have been greatly scandalised 
at the bizarre medley thus produced in 
many of Shakspeare’s dramas; yet were 
they to look at home, they might dis- 
cover in those of their own favourite 
Moliére and others a far more flagrant 
inconsistency, we might say a down- 
right absurdity, namely, that when a 
letter, which surely admits of more 
study than ordinary speaking, is read 
upon the stage, it is invariably couch- 
ed in prose, although the characters 
themselves speak entirely in rhyme. 

We claim indulgence for this digres- 
sion, into which the mention of Krilov 
as a dramatic author, has entrapped 
us; and now, without touching upon 
his literary labours as a journalist, and 
editor of the Zritel (Spectator), the St. 
Petersburg Mercury, Dramatic Herald, 
&ec., shall consider him merely in his 
character of fabulist; or rather shall 
there let him speak for himself, we 
only acting, to the best of our ability, 
as his dragoman, or interpreter; in 
proceeding to which point, the intro- 
duction of some slight notice of his 
personal character and habits, will 
hardly be deemed an interruption. In 
his earlier days, he is said to have been 
more prodigal of money than was com- 
patible with either a prudent regard to 
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his finances, or any reputation for phi- 
losophic moderation in his enjoyments ; 
the chief philosophy he then displayed 
being his utter contempt for the “ dirty 
pelf.” From the embarrassments into 
which he was then thrown, he did not 
scruple occasionally to extricate him- 
self by playing upon the vanity of a 
well-known Count,— that is, well 
known in the literary circles of St. 
Petersburg,—who piqued himself upon 
his talent for poetry, although by al- 
most every one else he was regarded 
only as a literary bore. The Count 
was always overjoyed whenever he 
could meet with a patient listener ; 
therefore, whenever Krilov was particu- 
larly pressed for money, he used to lend 
him his ear, and the other, in return, to 
lend him his purse. Which of the two 
poets was in this case the Mecenas, 
and which the protégé, it would be 
difficult to decide. It seems to have 
been an affair of mutual accommoda- 
tion, and of equal obligation, between 
both parties. On the part of Krilov, this 
may be said to have been only the repe- 
tition of an acted fable, namely, that of 
the “ Fox and the Crow,” with the differ- 
ence that there the crow was quite as 
well satisfied as Reynard himself. This, 
we presume, was one of the. tricks of 
Krilov’s Little Pickle days; at least, 
we may reasonably suppose that he 
was neither so frequent a visitor, nor 
so patient a listener, to the Count after 
his snug appointment as librarian at 
the imperial library of St. Petersburg. 
There, might — perhaps still may — the 
fabulist be seen at his post every fore- 
noon, but generally sitting quite at his 
ease on a sofa, surrounded by a group 
of literary gossips, to whom he was 
ever ready to repeat his last new fable. 
In fact, a certain indolence—not to say 
sluggishness, both of person and man- 
ner, probably the effect of his corpu- 
lence—is one of Krilov’s characteristics. 
He has nothing of the student, much 
less of the book-worm, in his appear- 
ance. Yet that he has, also, a con- 
siderable degree of energy is proved 
by the following anecdote told of him: 
His friend, the late Nikolai Gneeditch 
(who has been complimented with the 
title of the Russian Voss, not only on 
account of his excellent translation 
of the Iliad, in hexameters, but also 
for his popular idyls in the same 
metre), had once, while conversing 
with him on subjects of classical inte- 
rest, expressed his deep regret that 
Krilov could not read the Greek authors 
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in the originals. Three or four months 
afterwards, on Krilov’s paying a visit 
to the translator, whom he found hard 
at work at the Iliad, the latter again 
began to compassionate his friend for 
his ignorance, when, to his utter aston- 
ishment, the other quietly took up the 
book, read off a passage, and then 
translated it into Russian. It seems that 
Krilov, who was then between forty 
and fifty years of age, mae a oe 
a little piqued also—by his friend’s 
pointed expressions of regret, had de- 
termined to try whetler Greek was too 
hard for him, or he sharp enough for 
Greek. Accordingly, without letting 
any one into his secret, he provided 
himself with grammar, lexicon, &c., 
and began to fag at Greek nouns and 
verbs every night; while those who 
beheld him carelessly seated every 
day on his sofa at the imperial library, 
no more suspected him of being en- 
gaged in an attack upon Greek, than 
they did of his being engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the state. 

This trait is somewhat akin to his 
general character; for in conversation, 
he is more disposed to play the part of 
a listener and observer, than to take 
any great share in it, except it be to 
utter some pithy, and not unfrequently 
satirical remark. Although all are, ap- 
parently, quite innocent of any such pur- 
pose, many of his fables are said to 
have a very satirical covert meaning, 
directed against well-known indivi- 
duals; but of course intelligible only 
to the initiated. We are not of the 
number, and, even could we reveal 
such mysteries, no one among our 
readers would care to be informed of 
them’; fur which reason we have not 
named the Count to whom Krilov 
played the part of the fox, although we 
think we could fill up the after 
his title, without falling into a mistake. 

What may be the date of the earliest 
edition of Krilov’s fables, we cannot 
accurately say; but they have already 
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gone through a very great number, in 
various forms, from the cheapest and 
most economical to those of the utmost 
typographical splendour the Russian 
press can achieve. Among them, one 
single impression consisted of no fewer 
than forty thousand copies. After this 
we scarcely need say that they enjoy a 
popularity, throughout the whole em- 
pire, far beyond that ever yet ob- 
tained by any thing else in the lan- 
guage.* His fables may be said to be 
in the hands of all, from the lowest 
peasants to the members of the impe- 
rial family. They have admirers every 
where, both in the drawing-room and 
the nursery: for none are they too 
lofty ; so for none are they too low. 
Though unacquainted with the lan- 
guage in which they are written, some 
of our readers may, nevertheless, be 
partially acquainted with them, that is, 
as far as relates to their subjects, through 
the medium of the polyglot edition, 
published some dozen years ago, at 
Paris, by Count Orloff. It contains 
the original fables, with a French and 
Italian translation, or rather imitation, 
of each, by various hands, for there are 
almost as many different translators as 
there are fables. Among the French 
ones, occur the names of Ségur, Daru, 
Parseval Grandmaison, Jouy, Casimir 
Delavigne, Sophie Gay, Delphine Gay, 
Madame Tastu, &c.; and, among the 
Italian, Monti, Pindemonte, Salfi, 
Cesare, and many others. It will, per- 
haps, be deemed little short of wonder- 
ful that so many literary persons in 
France and Italy should have been 
found competent to the task of trans- 
lating from a language so little studied 
by foreigners as the Russian. The 
mystery explains itself when we add 
that they are all translators at second 
hand, having done no more than ver- 
sify, and put into the best poetical 
dress they could, the literal version 
first made of each fable for their use.+ 
Beyond such outline copies they knew 


* As a contribution to the statistics of publishing and bookselling in Russia, we 


may here mention that the whole of the first edition of Bulgarin’s novel, ‘Ivan 
Vuizhigin’ (24,000 copies), was disposed of in the course of a week. In regard to 
circulating libraries in the capital, some notion may be formed, when we say that we 
have a classed catalogue of one published about ten years ago, in a very thick octavo 
volume, closely printed in doub!e columns, containing upwards of 100,000 volumes, 
in every department of literature aud science, not excluding biblical criticism and 
mathematical works. A great many are translations from other languages; but that 
circumstance shews also that there must be a considerable taste for such works among 
it people whom many have chosen to represent as little better than half-civilised. 

+ We have heen assured, on what we consider very satisfactory authority, that 
the same mode was practised by Bowring, in his translations from the Russian and 
other languages. That he was wholly unacquainted with them we do not take upon 
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nothing whatever of Krilov: still their 
versions might have approached a little 
nearer to the originals ; for some are so 
exceedingly loose and paraphrastical, 
that nothing but the leading idea is re- 
tained, without any further resemblance 
to the models. It is true they honestly 
profess to be no more than ‘ Imita- 
tions ;’ but of what kind may be easily 
conjectured, without comparing them 
with their Russian prototypes, when 
we say that though, in general, these 
imitations err on the side of prolixity, 
some few are couched very briefly. 
Perhaps we cannot do beiter than give 
a direct example, by confronting toge- 
ther a part of the French and the Italian 
version of one of the fables; the former 
of which is comprised in nineteen lines, 
while the latter extends to seventy-eight. 


Le Sac. 


Un Sac vide gissait dans l’ombre en. 
sevelé ; 
Tout-d-coup de ducats rempli, 
Il se gonflé, et prenant les airs de l’opu- 
lence, 
Etale une richesse, affecte une insolence, 
Telles, qu’on met bientot, sa misére en 
oubli. 
On V’admire; il parait de tout point ac- 
compli. 
Mais lorsque ont disparu les doublons 
qu'il enferme, 
O changement soudain! toute sa gloire 
a fui; 
De ses honneurs il voit le terme ; 
On n’entend plus parler de lui. 
Ii Sacco, 
Giaceva in un cantone 
D'anticamera umil, voto un Saccone, 
Che ad altro non servia 
Che a nettar gli stivali a chi venia. 
Or odi gioco della sorte, A caso 
V’inciampa la fortuna, 
E tutto ad occhi chiusi e sonnolenti 
Te lo riempie di zeechini ardenti, 
Miracoloso cangiamento! il Sacco, 
Quel rozzo Sacco e sozzo, 
Divien subitamente 
L’idolo della gente. 
Ognun chiede l’onore 
Di suo buon servitore, e il cortegiano 
Se gli sprofonda col cappello in mano. 


What very opposite methods have 
here been adopted by the respective 
translators of the same piece is very self- 


Ognun l’inchina, 
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evident their versions, being altogether 
different in expression, and presenting 
hardly atrait in common. Of the two, the 
Italian gives more of the manner of the 
original, but is far more diffuse; for 
the seven lines, beginning at “ Mira- 
coloso cangiamento!” are altogether 
an interpolation. Numerous discre- 
pancies equally great might be brought 
forward, did we consider it at all worth 
while to do so; but instead of detain- 
ing the reader any longer, we now 
serve up to him the fables translated 
by ourselves, in the selection of which 
we have been guided rather by novelty 
of subject than by merit of execution, 
since the one may easily be preserved, 
whereas particular beauties of versifi- 
cation, idiom, and expression, are 
almost always lost in transferring from 
one language to another, and can at 
best only be represented by something 
equivalent or analogous. 
Apelles and the Ass. 
How vanity the man misleads 
Incautious, who its whisperings heeds ! 
Ofttimes it causes him to pride 
Himself on what all else deride, 
And makes him fancy that he fame 
Acquires by that which rather brings 
him shame. 
Apelles, says our story, met 
A donkey whom he asked to sit 
As model to him. Donkey wagging 
His tail, assented ; and then ran off 
bragging 
To all his friends: “ Apelles was so 
pressing, 
That to refuse him would have been dis- 
tressing. 
Rather a bore though, entre nous ; 
But then, so urged, what can one do? 
In fact, he would take no denial, 
So I must give the chap a trial. 
We should, you know, to folks be civil, 
F’en though we wish them at the devil. 
Now, guess you why he importunes me 
thus ?— 
’Tis ’cause he wants to draw 
A fine, poetic Pegasus, 
And vows a better model he ne'er 
saw.”’ 
“No!” cried the painter, who just then 
pass’d by, 
“ There, donkey, you’re quite out, — 
Some folks would say, you lie: 
*Tis Midas’ judgment I’m about ; 


us to assert; but, according to our informant, it was his practice to get Russians 
and other foreigners to select for him striking passages, or minor poems, and to trans- 


late them as closely as possible into either English or French for him. 


Without 


further testimony as to its truth, this is almost confirmed by some otherwise unac- 
countable errors, which he could hardly by any possibility have fallen into, had he 
been at all acquainted with the poems from which the extracts were taken. His 
specimens of Cheskian poetry were sadly cut up in one German journal, where the 
original passages, a literal German translation, and Bowring’s owa, were printed in 


three columns, 
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Therefore, my picture more complete to 
make, 

| wish from yours his worship’s ears to 
take ; 

For though | have examined many an ass, 

Your ears for length all others far sur- 
pass !’”’ 


It is possible that some one may dis- 
cover that the same idea, differently 
dressed up, perhaps, had been adopted 
before Krilov made use of it; but to 
us it is altogether new. Or it may be 
objected to it, that it is as much of a 
facetia—an epigrammatic anecdote, as 
a fable. We are no very great stick- 
lers about names ; therefore, should it 
please any one so to denominate it in 
preference, we shall leave him so to 
class it. The next we produce from 
our store shews far more ingenuity of 
invention, while it recommends itself 
by a deeper and more important moral. 


The Leaves and the Roots. 


‘Twas On a sunny summer day, 
Exulting in the flickering shade, 
They cast athwart the greensward glade, 
The leaves, a fluttering host, 
Thus ’gan their worth to boast, 
And to each other say :— 
‘Is it not we 
That deck the tree— 
Its stem and branches all array, 
In verdant pomp and vigorous grace? 
Deprived of us, how altered were their 
case ! 
Is it not we who form the grateful screen 
Of foliage and luxuriant green, 
Welcome to traveller and to swain ? 
Yes ! we may be deemed vain, 
But we it is whose charms invite 
Youths and maidens to the grove ; 
And we it is, too, who at night 
Shelter in her retired alcove 
The songstress of the woods, whose 
strain 
Watts music over dale and plain! 
In us the Zephyrs most rejoice : 
Our emerald beauty to caress, 
On silken wings they fondly press.” 
“* Most true ; but yet 
You ought not to forget 
We too exist,” replied a voice 
That issued from the earth; 
“We sure possess some 
worth.” 
‘And who are ye? where do ye 
grow ?” 
‘** Buried are we here below, 
Deep in the ground. *lis we who 
nourish 
The stem and you, and make you 
flourish. 
For, understand, we are the roots, 
From whom the tree itself upshoots : 
“Tis we by whom you thrive— 
From whom your beauty ye derive, 


little 
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Unlike to you, we are not fair, 
Nor dwell we in the upper air; 
Yet do we not, like you, decay,— 
Winter tears us not away. 
Ye fall—yet still remains the tree ; 
But should it chance that we 
Once cease to live, adieu 
Both to the tree, fair leaves, and 
you!” 

Were we called upon to award “ the 
apple” to any single one of Krilov’s 
fables in preference to the rest, we 
should be inclined to decide in favour 
of this. Others will, perhaps, be quite 
as well satisfied with those which 
are touched off in a sprightlier mood, 
from among which we will give that 
entitled 

The Hog. 


It chanced that a hog once wandered 

To a noble’s stately dwelling ; 

Yet on its beauties he ne’er pondered, 

Being quite engrossed in smelling 
The steams that issued from the kitchen. 

He searched each gutter, sink, and 

drain, 

The stables, next, t’ explore was fain, 
And thought the dunghill most bewitch- 

ing. 

Then after he had raked about, 

And grubb’d the filth up with his 

snout, 

He to his sty return’d quite tired, 

And in no small degree bemired. 

* Well,” said a clown, “ where have 

you been ? 

Most wondrous sights, I trow, you've 

seen, 

And stared at all that’s grand and fine.” 

“ Tumph !” grunted forth our worthy 

swine, 

«« T wot not what it is you prate: 

I saw no grandeur, saw no state. 

All that I know 's I found enough 

Of tolerable kitchen stuff ; 

And in a drain was some good swill, 

Of which I took a hearty fill.”’ 

In such guise, too, to say the truth, 

His tour makes many a travelling 
youth 

O’erlooks what most deserves his 
pains, 

And chiefly seeks out for the drains ; 

Wallows in mire and on dungbill, 

And, like our hog, cares but for 
swill! 

In this, as well as in the other fables 
we have translated, we have endea- 
voured to keep as closely to the ori- 
ginal as possible, without cramping 
ourselves, and thereby rendering our 
copy stiff and spiritless. Most assur- 
edly we have, in no instance, indulged 
in the licenses which Count Orloff’s 
French and Italian versifiers allowed 
themselves. Itisthus that Sophie Gay 
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begins her version of the fable we have 
just given : 
Qu’est devenu ce temps ot le bon La 
Fontaine, 
Sous le voile enfantine de la naiveté, 
Aux petits comme aux grands disait la 
vérité, 
Et faisait sur le vr. i des fables par cen- 
taine ! 
fl vous auroit de peint de mon pour- 
ceau, 
Les petits yeux, et la longue figure ; 
Puis le prenant au sortir du berceau, 
Vous auriez su toute son aventure. 


Of all this, and more in the same 
train, there is nothing whatever in the 
Russian fable; therefore, let it have 
whatever merit it may, it conveys no 
idea of Krilov’s manner. Perhaps, 
however, translators—at least those who 
write in verse—have the same privi- 
leges as travellers possess. Salvatore 
Betti’s version is far more faithful : 


Conton che un porco a sorte 
Di splendido palazzo entrd a la corte ; 
E, cola pervenuto 
Dove giace il sozzor della cucina, 
Si rotold fra le immondezze e il luto ; 
E alla mandra vicina 
Poi, secundo il suo stil, se ne tornd 
Fétido é brutto quanto dir si pud, &c. 


Canine Friendship. 


Stretched in the sunshine, basking lay 
Two dogs, one Trusty, t’other Tray ; 
To watch and guard the house by night 
Their office was ; but then by day 
To bark they were far too polite : 
So they a téte-a-téte began, 
And their discourse a long while ran 
On canine duties and employments, 
On canine pastimes and enjoyments. 
On canine friendship they dilated 
Next, and its value highly rated. 
** What more delightful,” Trusty said, 
‘* Than mutual sympathy and aid! 
They who together toil and rest 
‘laste of life the greatest zest. 
Without a friend's participation, 
There’s little joy in any station. 
Were, now, for instance, you and I 
Always to dwell in amity, 
Iiow happily our time would fly !” 
“ Truly, I think so,” answered Tray : 
It is a shame — it quite a farce is, 
‘That living here beneath one roof, 
Where we both get food enough, 
Scarcely one day in seven passes 
Without some wrangling or affray. 
‘Time was, dogs were for friendship noted, 
As instances proverbial quoted ; 
But now quite the reverse we find — 
As little love they bear their kind 
As men themselves, so altered now’s the 
cause.” 
“ Let us, then,” his companion cried, 
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‘« Become a model to our race. 
Here take my paw, and ill betide 
Him who shall break the compact first: 
Be he of dogs the most accurs’d.” 
Just then, as if to put them to the test, 
The cook a bone did to them fling ; 
And straight our canine Pylades 
And Orestes made a spring 
The prize to seize ; 
And snarled and growled at such a rate, 
That cook thought best 
The troth-pledged friends to separate. 
Of friendship, with like love replete, 
Examples not a few we meet,— 
Nay, without libelling them too much, 
May call most worldly friendships such. 
Whom best of friends you would suppose, 
Fling but a bone, and they are foes. 


Although altogether different as to 
the subject, the next specimen we shall 
give carries with its application a very 
striking affinity to Lessing's fable of 
the‘ Wasps.” ‘They are both variations 
of the same theme, the scope of which 
is to set ina strong light the false pride, 
whether of nations or of individuals, who 
make a boast of being descended from 
a stock from which they have also de- 
generated. Wedo not, however, charge 
Krilov with having borrowed, without 
acknowledgment, from the German, be- 
cause, even could we be certain that the 
idea of his fable was suggested by 
that of Lessing, that circumstance would 
not in the least affect his claim to ori- 
ginality, at least not without compro- 
mising, in some way or other, almost 
every author, living or dead. Lessing’s 
fable is avowedly a reflection upon “ the 
modern Italians, who imagine them- 
selves to be the issue of the old heroic 
Romans, because they have been born 
upon their graves.” In Krilov’s, on the 
contrary, the satire is not only more 
general, but less bitter; and, if less 
dignified in tone, less poetical in con- 
ception, it is not deficient in drollery 
and humour. 


The Geese. 

His geese to market driving, Nick 

Rudely applied to them his stick, 

To hinder’em from rambling, and their 
pace 
Onward to urge ; 

For market time was on its verge, 

And Nick was thinking of his gains ; 
And whene’er interest’s in the case, 
Politeness must of course give place, 

Nor at such season trouble people's 

brains. 

His flock, however, saw no need 

For journeying on with all their speed, 

But fancied more consideration 

Was due to them as fowl of note and 

station, 
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Are we then merely of the rabble ?” 
So began a goose to gabble 
To a passenger they met, 
*«‘ Are we of common birds a vulgar set, 
That we are to be treated thus? 
Tis monstrous and most scandalous 
After such fashion to be driven 
By a rude hind! ’Yis not to be for- 
"given! 
The fellow ought, at least, to know, 
That of respect some little show 
His equals to our equals owe ; 
We're from th’ illustrious fowls de- 
scended, 
By whom great Rome was once de- 
fended, 
And rescued from the treacherous 
Gaul.”’ 


“ Perhaps ’tis so; but is that all?” 
The passenger inquires. 
* All! and enough ; did they not save 
The Capitol?” 
“‘T pardon crave, 
That none disputes, nor doubts its 
truth ; 
Yet what have you achieved, for- 
sooth ?” 
“* Again, I tell you that our sires-—” 
“ Your ancestors, pray, leave alone, 
"Tis not their merits, but your own 
I fain would learn, 
And to display them should be your 
concern, 
As for your sires, 
Whom all the world admires, 
Theirs be their glory. Ye are only fit 
To be well roasted ona spit!” 


As another specimen of that comic 
tone for which Krilov is so much 
relished by his countrymen, and of that 
dramatic, or ifnot exactly dramatic, col- 
loquial form which he frequently adopts, 
we may quote the fable entitled “ The 
Soup ;” or, according to the origiual, 
“ Ukka,” a species of fish-soup, which 
is a favourite national dish among the 
Russians, although we are not suf- 
ficiently initiated in the mysterics of 
gastronomy to say whether it does credit 
to their taste, or in what manner it is 
prepared. Our ignorance, however, 
need in this case give us very little 
concern, since the reader may, without 
the slightest detriment to the lesson 
inculeated by the fable, imagine the 
soup spoken of to be turtle, either 
genuine or mock, or whatever kind may 
be most relishing to his own palate. 
Our business is to serve it up at once; 
and should it not be found quite so 
savoury as we seem to promise, the 
blame must rest entirely with ourselves, 
as unskilful cooks who have spoiled a 
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good dish by attempting to wari it 
afresh. 
The Soup. 


“Come, neighbour, do not need such 
pressing ; 
Fall to, and eat, 
Here’s quite a treat, 
For soup like this ’s a perfect blessing !” 
“Thanks! I don’t doubt it is delightful, 
But I have dined.” 
«« Nay, don’t be spiteful.” 
“* Upon my word, another bit, 
The best that came from pot or spit. 
I could not touch Es 
“ Pshaw ! amere spoonful ; for you don’t 
get such 
Rare soup as this, ’faith, every day. 
’Tis made from a most choice receipt.” 
* Well, since you will not takemenay— 
Since I must taste, why e’en so be’t.” 
‘* Come, that is rightly now agreed ! 
Say, is it not delicious feed? 
How! Does it not your palate suit? 
Is it not rich enough, | pray 2?” 
‘* Its excellence I don’t dispute, 
But e 
‘“‘ Hang your buts, and eat away !” 
Thus pressed the host, while the poor 
guest, 
By ’s importunity distress’d, 
Was forcéd to comply with his request, 
And just contrived his plate to empty. 
‘«* Another spoonful !—let me tempt ye.” 
On this, upstarting from his seat, 
The guest at once made his retreat. 
Writers, to you my tale’s address’d, 
Who with most fertile pens are blest ; 
Yet gifted with but small discretion, 
Would feast the public to repletion ; 
Force down their throats, book after book, 
Cramming them till they fairly choke ; 
And of your prose, or verse so tuneful, 
Insist on giving us another spoonful! 


The moral of this comes so home to 
ourselves, that it warns us to have some 
consideration for our readers ; therefore, 
although our own soup is prepared 
from a most approved foreigu receipt, 
we will not insist upon their tasting 
another spoonful of it just now, at the 
imminent hazard of surfeiting them 
entirely. We discreetly clap the cover 
on our soup-dish, and send it away ; 
purposing, Regina volente, to replenish 
itand set it before our readers again, a 
month hence, unless we should discover 
in the interim, that the first taste has 
quite taken away their appetites for 
such outlandish dainty stuff, in com- 
parison with which they may, per- 
chance, hold German sauer kraut to be 
perfect ambrosia. 
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MARY MAGDALENE. 


How have they wrong’d thee, Magdalene the fair ! 
Mistaking for gross passion love divine, 
Which glow’d within that ardent soul of thine: 

Would that my own a kindred love might share ! 
They saw thee kneel before thy Saviour-Lord, 

And wipe his feet with thy long flowing hair ; 
They felt not how by thee he was adored, 

And judged thee by their own conventual laws, 

Blaming the action, knowing not its cause. 






Ile who could read each impulse of the heart, 
Did not thus judge of thee, fair Magdalene, 
When kneeling at his feet thy form was seen : 

He did not harshly tell thee to depart : 

He knew the fond devotion of thy breast, 

Thy perfect love, unmix’d with fraud or art : 
Through a condemning crowd, on Mary prest, 

And, with a fervour since how little proved, 

Kiss’d and embraced the feet of Him she loved ! 






Borne on by holy instinct undefined, 
She heeded not what mortals here might say ; 
She saw one object with the Spirit’s ray — 
She felt one purpose filling all her mind : 

Oh, that my soul could keep such holy beam ! 
That in my depths of being it would stay ! 

But, though I feel it for a moment stream 
Throughout my soul, its pure and holy light 
Is quickly lost, and all again is night! 


Pure is that love which owns no blush of shame, 
That fears not ridicule or vulgar scorn — 
But feeling that pure love is Spirit-born, 

Seeks not to quench the God-inspired flame ; 
Still may it burn within the bosom-shrine. 

Thou, Mary, knew from whence thy pure love came. 
Its sacred altar was that heart of thine ! 

Entranc’d before thy Saviour didst thou kneel, 

And all a prophet’s inspiration feel ! 


The chosen Twelve beheld not what she saw 
With clear perception, by the Spirit-eye, 
That her beloved Master soon would die, 

As expiation for a broken law. 

The costly spices that for Him she brought, 

Were for His “ burial” now approaching nigh— 
’Twas God himself this wond’rous knowledge taught. 

That fount from whence flow’d Mary’s love divine, 

Made his own Spirit on her being shine. 


Although she saw him on the cross expire, 
She watch’d beside his tomb to see him rise, 
Still inspiration beaming in her eyes, 
And in her soul a prophet’s holy fire. 
To her, before all others, Jesus spake, 
He did not her devoted love despise. 
Whilst others slept, poor Mary was awake ; 
She knew the Lord of Life no grave could keep, 
That soon He would burst forth from deathlike sleep. 
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Mary Magdalene. 


“‘ She loved much!” thus did the Master say ; 
Such record she alone on earth receiv’d, 
Amongst the followers who on Him believ’d, 

And saw him die on the appointed day. 

Great was her faith! Much greater far her love! 

Oh! that I could such perfect love display, 

And hear our blessed Saviour thus approve! 

Sweet Mary Magdalene! I feel thy worth, 

And justify thy fame throughout the earth. 


With what intensity of love she sought 
The costliest spices, and the gums most rare ; 
The spotless vase of alabaster fair : 
“‘ Exceeding precious” was the gift she brouglit ; 
Perchance it cost her all her earthly store. 
llow did rich odours float upon the air ! 
Thus incense rises when true hearts adore ; 
For sure a moral atmosphere surrounds 
Those spirits where the love of God abounds. 


Let not the painter give with cunning dyes 
A false expression to thy holy face, 
And rob thee of thy most attractive grace ; 
Let him not paint the tear-drop in thine eyes,—- 
For crimes, poor wronged one! thou hast never known ; 
But rather let him on thy features trace 
Devotion a Madonna’s self might own ; 
And braid thy golden tresses round a head 
On which a glory like to hers is spread. 


A saint, sweet Magdalene! art thou to me ; 

Thy youthful form I in my dreams behold, 

With eyes upraised, and hair of streaming gold, 
In speechless love at thy dear master’s knee ; 

I mark the depth of those celestial eyes, 
And all their rapt, their true, devotion see : 

What though the world such visions may despise, 
If they but touch this heart to feel like thee, 
Still may such lovely dreams be seen by me ! 


What were the taunts of men to one whose soul 

Was in communion with a God of Love? 

Where every thought and feeling soared above ? 
’Twere easier far the planets to control, 

And send them wandering through the fields of space ; 
Or from its centre the firm sun to move, 

And hurl it headlong to some distant place ; 
Than bring down such a spirit to this earth, 
Which clings to God, and feels how high its birth! 




































































Ir was late one cheerless October even- 
ing, some years ago, when, proceeding 
to Scotland from a visit to the Lakes, 
I arrived at the Blue Bull, the head 
hostelry ofa small village in the north of 
England. The latter part of my drive 
had been through a flat, sterile coun- 
try, presenting no single feature to 
divert my attention from the palsying 
effect of the bleaching wind which 
swept, almost continuously, over its 
desolate surface with a searching keen- 
ness, against which my triple enve- 
lopement of body-coat, surtout, and 
cloak felt almost as light and porous as 
if their fabric had been of open net- 
work, A constant succession of sleety 
showers had been brewing in the hori- 
zon to windward throughout the day ; 
and, now and then, a dark cloud broke, 
as it were, from its moorings, and, 
scudding before the blast, discharged, 
as it passed overhead, its icy contents 
on my jaded self and horse with a pre- 
pense bitterness and malice which more 
than once made me fain to imitate the 
exainple ofa philosophic looking old 
steed which I passed upon the road, 
and, by turning my back upon it, with 
proper spirit manifest my contemptuous 
indignation at its scurvy treatment. 
And here, by the way, as [am some- 
thing of a practical physiologist, I may 
as well note down, for the edification of 
meteorologists, held, nowadays, in such 
high repute, a well certified conclusion, 
which may perchance aid them in their 
aptly misty pursuit of what is, without 
doubt, in these parts an exceedingly 
dim and foggy science. What aug- 
ments the value of said conclusion is, 
that, so to speak, it belongs to the moral 
rather than the physical character of the 
subtile substance to which it refers—a 
feature which, the discerning will per- 
ceive, ineflably enhances its importance, 
as tending to elucidate‘the rationale of 
what, for some six thousand years, has 
been proverbially, though improperly, 
regarded as the most fitting symbol of 
causeless caprice and motiveless insta- 
bility—an explosion of which false the- 
ory, by the demonstration of the true 
one, will serve still more brightly to ir- 
radiate the enlightened age in which we 
have the singular felicity to live, and 
pinnacle it yet higher in the estimation 
of the clear-eyed worshippers of the 
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“ purely intellectual.” The French 
philosophers have lately, it is asserted 
(by themselves), discovered the most 
lively sensibility in a cabbage, and their 
visual acumen has been pronounced un- 
paralleled since the days of Lynceus. 
But how poor and pitiful does this ap- 
pear when compared with the percep- 
tion of a “ motive of intention” in the 
wind itself—the wind which, to or- 
dinary optics, is utterly invisible, and 
only known by its occasional affecting 
deposits of victimised little flies, &c., 
upon their tender surface. Were I 
given to the gratulatory and eulogistic 
strain, I might here gorgeously dis- 
course on this great subject, and, haply, 
intimate my claim to learned gratitude ; 
but, as I am of a most modest and un- 
assuming temper, I incline not to blow 
the trumpet before myself, and, there- 
fore, willingly evade the invidious task. 
Well, then, without further flourish, 
the plain fact is, that there is avast deal 
of malice in the wind,—that its freaks 
discover a most designing and circum- 
venting spirit. It takes a base plea- 
sure in tormenting a poor traveller, in 
making its assaults upon the least de- 
fensible points, as wellas, for him, at the 
most inopportune conjunctures, — and 
shewing a craft and policy in its mode 
ofannoyance which on @ priori grounds 
would be altogether incredible. If he 
turn his back to meet the brunt, it 
forthwith abates its violence, cunningly 
husbanding its strength where its ex- 
penditure would be useless, and re- 
serving its fiercest and bitterest gusts to 
salute his pallid cheeks and ruddy nose 
withal, when, tempted by the moment- 
ary lull, the unlucky wight turns again 
to pursue his journey. And, again, if 
he be but a traveller to and fro, and 
have struggled on manfully against it 
for a while, in the hope that, if in his 
advance it was his enemy, in his re- 
turn, at least, it will be his ally, most 
assuredly ; if the malicious tyrant hap- 
pen to be in sportive mood, he is doomed 
to find in the falsity of his expectations 
another instance of the deceitfulness of 
human hopes; for no sooner does he 
reverse his route, no sooner does he 
begin to felicitate himself, and be on 
kindly terms with his old foe, than 
suddenly — prestissimo—the latter has 
veered about, and again rudely blusters 
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at him from the opposition, driving the 
breath down his throat, if he open his 
mouth in upbraidings or complaint, 
venting at will the venom of his spleen 
in angry buffets upon his victim, who, 
his heart full of bitterness at this spite- 
ful treachery, with the defiance of in- 
dignation and despair, doggedly 


“ With half-shut eyes and puckered 
cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods 
, 


’ 


on. 


Such is the veritable conclusion ; and 
who will confess himselfso dull of per- 
ception, and so destitute of experience, 
as to avow scepticism upon the point ? 
At this I have, inductively, arrived 
long since; and if I entertained any 
lurking misgiving as to its soundness, 
the evidence furnished by the present 
occasion was quite sufficient to make 
me abjure all heretical doubts, and 
root me more firmly in the orthodox 
belief ; and, consequently, Boreas — 
using this term generically, for I could 
fix the offending blast to no specific 
point or quarter of the compass—and [ 
were not on the most friendly footing as, 
with hard-set teeth and half-shut eyes, I 
urged my failing horse on to the little 
village of which I have made mention 
above. The evening was closing in 
clouds and storm when I reached the 
inn, and verily, after such a drive, it 
lightened my heart and raised my pulse 
to look upon the round, rubicund phy- 
siognomy of Boniface, reflective of a 
richly stocked larder, as it shone be- 
nignantly on witnessing the arrival ofa 
substantial-looking guest, with a valise, 
and gig and horse to boot. 

In a few minutes, my small travelling 
traps were consigned to my chamber, 
my load of wet cloth thrown off, my 
feet introduced into a most luxurious 
pair of slippers (my own, by the way, 
—for I totally eschew the current gear 
supplied by Boots), and my person in- 
stalled in a huge arm-chair right oppo- 
site that radiant source of comfort on a 
winter evening—a blazing fire. 


‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?” 


muttered I, as I stretched myself most 
unsophisticatedly before the genial 
flame, my complacency not in the least 
disturbed by the occasional note of pre- 
paration from behind, where the waiter, 
worthy fellow, was making snug ar- 
rangements, in my behalf, for recruiting 
exhausted nature. ‘ Here, waiter,” 
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said I, when the chink of the cover an- 
nounced that dinner was placed, “ wheel 
the table over here nearer the fire— 
that’s well. Now loosen the cork in 
that bottle, and snuff the candle: that 
will do, and so leave me for the pre- 
sent; and, hark ye, when I ring, let me 
have in a steaming supply of hot water 
—pbetter bring it in the kettle—with 
some of your best brandy,—your very 
best, mind ye ; for I require something 
of virtue to chase away the chill I have 
caught from that bitter wind.” 

“* Never fear, sir, I'll bring you stuff 
that would set the heart of a snowball 
on fire. Any thing else, sir?” 

“‘ Nothing more, at present, my good 
fellow,” said 1, benignly; for at the 
moment benevolence was too warm at 
my heart to let me notice the rather 
equivocal commendation he conferred 
upon his spirit. 

“ And now,” thought I, as, after 
having replenished my plate, I laid my 
hand upon the sherry, “ it is a deuced 
pity there was not some cheery com- 
panion opposite to fill up that ugly va- 
cancy, and appropriate that other roast 
fowl, it eats so capitally with this 
Yorkshire ham. And then a fellow, 
who to a keen appetite adds a nice 
sensibility, is wont to feel halfashamed 
of himself when cramming down his 
meal in solitude, he cannot for the 
life of him adopt the ingenious and con- 
venient fiction, that he is exceeding 
moderation solely from an amiable de- 
sire of countenancing his friend. But, 
tut! I have really been so absent as to 
have deprived this second fowl of both 
its wings; and, truly, I blush for my 
incontinence when I view the anatomy 
—setting aside the neck and feet, 
which, to do myself justice, I have left 
in unimpaired integrity—which I have 
made of its dear departed companion. 
But, come, I must drown unpleasant 
reflection in a bumper of this home- 
brewed. Ha! genuine, and capital,— 
in good sooth a sovereign queller of all 
qualms. And, now, as a matter of 
form—for in my present capacity of 
Conservative it is my duty to forswear 
all departure from established customs 
—I will just try what these knick- 
knackeries are made of; but I will 
make short work with them, and then 
finish with my tumbler of brandy- 
punch, just, as my old friend, Father 
Fogarty, used to say, to fill up the in- 
terstices. But, fairly and softly, what 
is that stationed with respectful firm- 
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ness behind the cruet,—is it spectral 
or substantial, real or illusive? As I 
am a man of discernment, it is a good 
bond fide Cheshire, in the very prime of 
its grand climacteric; and “ it would 
be a great pity, so it would,” and a 
shabby act of injustice into the bargain, 
to pretermit such modest and unob- 
trusive merit without giving it some 
mark of my esteem for its high deserts ; 
so, here goes for a very inadequate tes- 
timony of my regard. But, alas! ter- 
restrial joys are transient — man is ca- 
pricious — pleasure palls in the posses- 
sion — possession is the parent of new 
desire ; all which cardinal themes of 
the moralist I now verified at my own 
expense. Scarce one little hour had 
passed since a snug meal and a snoring 
fire were the grand desiderata in my 
eyes; but now, with all the prefixes 
and affixes of good cheer, with a most 
desirable alteration in my personalities, 
and a highly delectable beverage to 
boot, they seemed but small things in 
my sight, so long as the social attribute 
of my humanity found no scope for its 
indulgence. Not that I would have it 
supposed that I never like to be alone, 
and let frolic fancy follow her bent, 
and range at will wherever her own un- 
fettered impulse prompts, or lapse into 
that more dreamy mood 


“In which the understanding takes re- 
pose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 
And sleeps, and is refreshed. 
——- While the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation, as the man 
Were tasked to his full strength, ab- 
sorbed and lost.” 


Such dissipation, I am sorry to say, is 
often but too delicious in my sight; 
and—such a dash of contradiction is 
there in my nature—seldom so much 
so as when [ should be all eagerness 
and attention, as when called on to 
hearken to a grave discourse, or ejacu- 
late at some old lady’s tales of terror 
gleaned from a Sunday paper, or weigh 
the wisdom, or wonder at the wit, of 
some of those elderly gentlemen, so 
often met with nowadays, who, graft- 
ing a shoot of the flighty philosophy of 
modern fashion upon the sturdy trunk 
of last century’s sagacity, delight in 
delivering opaque aphorisms, about the 
omnipotence of knowledge and the ex- 
cellence of the current enlightenment, 
or venting wooden sarcasms against 
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the stolidity of such as are not smitten 
with a similar veneration for education, 
and reform, and machinery, and steam, 
and political economy, and, above all, 
the “ scientific.” But as I had no 
such incentive on the present occasion, 
I was most provokingly disinclined to 
send my imagination abroad upon the 
wing in quest of pleasure, and craved 
rather for the company of one or two 
of my own species with whom I might 
chat about some of the sublunary com- 
monplaces of the day. Such a crav- 
ing, however, is generally most inop- 
portune in a country inn, as most soli- 
tary travellers know to their cost; and, 
in lieu of gratifying it, [ was fain to 
lay hands upon the moiety of an old 
newspaper which I espied in the corner 
of the apartment. But, wo was me, 
after rising from my easy chair rudely 
knocking the tender little digit of my 
sinister supporter against the foot of a 
most contumacious table in the act, and 
miserably discomposing my ¢out en- 
semble as I hobbled towards it, I found 
it to be a mutilated advertisement sheet 
of the Times, thickly lettered with 
Chancery notices, announcements of 
disengaged active young footmen, staid 
elderly cooks, respectable nurses, &c. ; 
but with nothing which the most self- 
mortifying could peruse, excepting a 
scanty fragment of a production of that 
most poetical of practical men (and 
who of the present generation has me- 
rited the latter epithet so highly ?)— 
Robins, eulogistic of a certain stately 
and majestic mansion, with its ap- 
pendages,— of gardens girdled with 
foliage and tilled with fruitage— Elysian 
pleasure-grounds — tastefully disposed 
shrubberies — sweeping lawns, verdant 
vistas—richly wooded scenery, Xc., 
&e.; the whole exquisitely adapted to 
the wants and wishes of some wealthy 
old West Indian (in the longevity of 
which class, by the way, he is pecu- 
liarly interested) who may feel in- 
clined in this beauteous Eden to pro- 
long, in health and happiness, the rich 
autumnal evening of his life. At the 
foot it was cruelly and curtly announced 
—alackaday! that the estimations of 
imagination and mensuration should so 
widely differ !—that the extent of this 
concentrated essence of all that is ex- 
quisite was—thirteemacres, three roods, 
and twelve perches. 

Disheartened by so rapid a descent 
from the region of fancy to that of fact, 
and disappointed in my search after 
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the readable, [ was returning crest- 
fallen and companionless to my chair, 
when, most felicitously, I bethought 
myself of the apartment ycleped the 
“ travellers’ room,” which is generally 
attached to such inns as are on, or ad- 
jacent to, the great commercial tracks. 
A room of this kind is seldom destitute 
of company, which, if not very re- 
cherché, is often very racy, with a 
pretty fair allowance of floating intelli- 
gence, and, not rarely, a good dash of 
whimsicalness in some of its members, 
who are apt to exhibit themselves in 
aspects not a little amusing to the 
hunter after the characteristic, or the 
ridiculous. 

Following up the lucky thought, I 
forthwith instituted an inquiry, and 
gathered from the waiter that my sup- 
position was quite correct; that there 
were five or six in the room already — 
that more might drop in as the evening 
advanced ; and that an elderly gentle- 
man, a stranger, had arrived a few 
minutes before in a post-chaise, and 
had desired to be shewn into the same 
apartment. I resolved to lose no time 
in adding myself to the number, and, 
accordingly, shortly found my person 
snugly ensconced in the chimney- 
corner, and my optics employed in lei- 
surely perusing the company present. 
All, except one who was a little aloof, 
and whom I rightly took to be the 
* stranger gentleman,” were seated at 
the same table, earnestly, but joyously, 
employed in laying a fitting substratum 
for such post-prandial potations as the 
severity of the weather warranted, and 
the genial comfort of the fireside in- 
vited. The waiter was hurrying toand 
fro in obedience to divers simultaneous 
directions, arranging glasses, preparing 
“ materials,” saying “ yes, sir,’ to one 
who asked him if he was deaf, and 
no, sir,” to another who called fora 
knife and fork, casting in his fleet 
career an occasional glance of mingled 
menace and reproach at a fatheaded 
pantry-boy, whose state of general be- 
wilderment told that it was yet early in 
his apprenticeship ; and, anon, stop- 
ping to administer a cuff to the same 
youth when his stupidity surpassed all 
sufferance, and when, which was more 
than once, he detected him in the illicit 
act of abstracting sundry morsels which 
strack his fancy from such savoury 
dishes as were consigned to him for 
conveyance outside. On the whole, 
the scene was highly gratifying to the 
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philanthropist and friend to retributive 
justice ; and, as I am pretty well up in 
both these characters, I had much rea- 
son to felicitate myself on my change of 
locality. In a short time, the entire 
party was seated semicircularly in front 
of a noble fire, each with his yard of 
clay and “ chirping glass” of indis- 
pensable at hand, and all, apparently, 
in a high state of cordiality and boon 
companionship ; and, after the severity 
of their morning’s exercise, well dis- 
posed to chorus the favourite old fes- 
tive song, which a plump little man in 
company hummed ashe filled his pipe— 


“ The day is gone, the night ’s our own; 
Then let us feast the soul : 
If any pain or care remain, 
Wbhy—drown it in the bowl.” 


But though the circumstances within 
doors tended to mirthful jollity, the in- 
creasing violence of the storm without 
soon exercised a counter influence ; and 
as the windows shook in their cases, and 
the hail rattled heavily upon the sound- 
ing panes, you might perceive a sombre 
hue gradually gathering over the cou- 
versation —a hue which deepened into 
absolute gloom as the winds assaulted 
the now quaking tenement which housed 
us with a growing vehemence and force 
which signified a desire, and, as some 
would have it, an ability, to carry our 
position by sepulchred storm, and, hap- 
ly, perform a wild requiescat over our 
remains. We could hear them muster- 
ing, as it were, upon the distant waste, 
then sweeping sullenly, and with aug- 
menting force along, till they reached 
the expecting inn, round the trembling 
walls of which they blustered with sa- 
vage turbulence, as if furious at the ob- 
stinacy of its obstruction. Blast after 
blast fell upon the already rickety 
building with a pertinacity and force 
which, seriously, seemed to menace 
its stability ; but though its old walls 
shook, they yet toughly withstood the 
brunt ; and the baflled tempest, spent 
with its efforts, retired for a while to 
gather strength fora fresh attack. A 
change now came over tlie spirit of the 
party, or at least over their conversa- 
tion, and instead of “ quips and cranks” 
being bandied merrily to and fro, each 
seemed to find a strange pleasure in 
trying to inspire the rest with dismal 
forebodings about the wind-worthiness 
of the rather ancient edifice which for 
the present sheltered us; and many 
had copious stores of portentous “ saws 
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and modern instances,” of beings in- 
numerable buried alive by the falls of 
houses vastly stouter, occasioned by 
storms vastly weaker, than the house 
and storm with which we, luckless 
mortals, had to deal with at the cur- 
rent crisis. But, though every one 
seemed to yield his assent to the jus- 
tice of these fears, and to be most cha- 
ritably disposed to prepare his neigh- 
bour for the worst, yet, somehow or 
other, so far as I could see, no one 
appeared particularly uneasy in regard 
to his own individual safety; but as 
the blast roared about the house, or 
rumbled down the chimney, each drew 
his chair closer to the hearth, and swal- 
lowed his beverage with a degree of 
placidity which would have redounded 
to the credit of Aurelius Antoninus 
himself, considering the imminent 
hazard in which, according to the ge- 
neral avowal, we were all placed. The 
elderly gentleman of whom I have 
spoken, was seated in an arm-chair op- 
posite me, in the corresponding corner, 
without, as yet, having taken any part 
in the conversation, or been apparently 
influenced by the feelings which gave 
occasion to it. Pipe in mouth, his 
eyes fixed upon the glowing grate, he 
puffed leisurely away in a state of the 
most perfect quietude, varied only by 
his occasionally seizing the poker, 
which he kept at hand, and rousing up 
the blazing “ sea-coal fire” till the 
flickering flame threw broad masses of 
yellow light on all around, and duskily 
illuminated the remote recesses of 
the heavily wainscoted and somewhat 
gloomy old apartment. Ile was a tall, 
largely framed man, seemingly about 
sixty, but of a hale and nervous consti- 
tution, with the look of one who had 
spent the greater portion of his life in 
severe but healthy occupations. Though 
a little stooped, he was of a goodly 
presence ; had a pleasant, rubicund 
countenance; lively, well-defined fea- 
tures; a rather scanty supply of white- 
ened hair; and well-set, eloquent blue 
eyes, whose moistness told that he was 
no tee-totaller, and whose mingled ex- 
pression of thoughtful intelligence and 
manly feeling, with, perhaps, a slight 
dash of the romantic, as he mused si- 
lently in his chair before the waving 
flames, gave him an interest and at- 
tractiveness which strongly inclined me 
to a closer and more social relation 
than that of mere proximity. As yet, 
however, he seemed indisposed to con- 
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versation, and I knew not how to en- 
gage him in it, until, seeing him knock- 
ing the ashes out of his pipe, and 
about to replenish, I called to mind 
that I had a piece of choice negro- 
head in my cigar-case, given me as a 
special favour by an American captain 
a few days before. This precious arti- 
cle I immediately produced, and, giv- 
ing second-hand the commendations of 
its donor, requested that he would 
oblige me by an opinion of its merits ; 
which, I doubted not, he would rate 
the higher after making use of the very 
indifferent material furnished by the 
inn. He thanked me for my offer, 
which, he added, was most acceptable, 
as that which he had just been smok- 
ing had but a very sorry flavour; and, 
after a few whiffs, pronounced mine to 
be genuine, and nonpareil. “ [t would 
be worth gold,” added he, “ to any un- 
lucky extern this pinching night,—every 
puif would drive away a pang, and grate- 
fully be offered up as incense to the me- 
mory of the first grower of the ‘ cloud- 
compelling’ and care-dispelling weed. 

“True, true as Gospel,” said a 
little man near him; “ I’m a smoking 
enthusiast myself, sir,— quite of a con- 
genial taste with you, and can fully 
enter into your poetry about pipes and 
tobacco. Do you know, of a stormy, 
foreboding, awful night like this, there’s 
something, in my mind, quite sublime- 
like.” 

‘* Very true, very true, sir,” rejoined 
the old gentleman, “ particularly when 
aman has taken a hearty dinner, and is 
sitting before a roaring fire, with a 
smoking tumbler of punch beside him, 
and a brace within him. I dare say, 
gentlemen,” said he, addressing him- 
self to the company, “ that you are all 
of my opinion, that these little aids and 
appliances greatly heighten the effect, 
and marvellously sharpen a man’s sense 
of admiration for the sublime and 
awful.” 

A cordial laugh from the party, with 
the exception of the rather disconcerted 
“ smoking enthusiast,” followed by a 
simultaneous kissing of glasses, signi- 
fied an entire concurrence in his doc- 
trine. 

“ T myself,” added he, after a brief 
pause,—“ I myself, at this moment, 
afford an instance in point; for I was 
just thinking with a good deal of in- 
terest, and perhaps some pleasvre, of a 
scene of no little difficulty, as well as 
danger, which took place in this neigh- 
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bourhood now nearly thirty years since, 
and which, though it had enough in- 
deed of excitement, had any thing but 
agreeability for me at the time of its 
occurrence. Heaven bless me!” eja- 
culated the old gentleman thoughtfully, 
as if to himself, “ how yon wicked 
blast, and the spot where I am seated, 
recall to my mind that fearful night, and 
the scenes of which it was the fitting 
witness, as vividly as if they dated but 
from yesterday !” 

These allusions to events, doubtless 
of dismal interest, kindled the curiosity 
of the company, who, well disposed in 
their present mood to relish aught that 
anywise savoured of the “ wild and 
wonderful,” anxiously solicited the old 
man to be allowed to share in the sub- 
ject of his thoughts; which request, 
they said, he could hardly refuse, after 
having awakened their anxiety by his 
references to it. He answered, that he 
would at once comply with our wishes, 
as, independent of his desire to consult 
our inclination, it would be interesting 
to himself, sitting on the spot he did, 
after the lapse of so long a period, to 
recall circumstances which bad soclosely 
affected him at the time ; but which, he 
observed, doubtless derived much of 
their interest in his eyes from his per- 
sonal engagement in them, and would 
not, probably, possess half the zest for 
others in the mere recital. The follow- 
ing is the story, much in the words in 
which it was narrated by the old gen- 
tleman ; but destitute, of course, of the 
additional interest which it drew from 
the appropriate accompaniments of his 
air and manner, and from our present 
consciousness of his having been the 
hero of what he related. 

“ Telling you the date of my story, 
gentlemen, will make me an old man, 
for,—bless me, how time flies, and 
carries away youth and vigour with it! 
— it will be full thirty years next month 
since the facts Iam about to recount 
occurred. Any of you that travelled 
here by the northern road may have re- 
marked, about eleven miles from this, 
and two or so from the road, upon the 
left hand, the roofless remains of what 
was once a large two-storied house. 
The high, naked walls, standing lonely 
upon the heathy moor, would be of 
themselves apt to attract one’s notice ; 
but the three or four tall, spectral- 
looking trees, watching like sentinels 
over the deserted ruins, are so pic- 
turesque, though out of keeping with 
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that sterile and desolate tract, that it is 
scarcely possible they could be passed 
by any one without observing them, 
and at the same time casting a thought 
back into former times, and wondering 
what could have been the object of any 
man in choosing so melancholy and 
wild a site for what must once have 
been a spacious and handsome build- 
ing. Its decayed appearance and un- 
toward circumstances are likely, too, to 
give rise to a passing reflection upon 
the many vicissitudes it has necessarily 
witnessed ; and, perhaps, a surmise as 
to the strange events of which its re- 
moteness and isolation rendered it the 
fitting as well as the likely scene. Of 
these [ know but little, though in my 
youth I have heard not a few marvel- 
lous tales of its original proprietor ; but 
to make mention of these would be be- 
side my purpose, which is merely to 
relate what befel myself, chiefly in that 
building, on the very last night it was 
inhabited. It was about four, then, of 
a winter evening, that I stopped to bait 
my horse at the sign of the * Rose and 
the Thistle,’ a small house of entertain- 
ment which was about cight miles off 
this ruin, upon the hither side. I had 
ridden above twenty miles that after- 
noon, and had yet as much more to 
perform before I slept. But I was then 
young and stout, and mounted upon 
as free-going and high-mettled a piece 
of stuff as ever champed a bit; so that 
I cared little for the distance or the 
fatigue. But, independently of my 
own willingness and my horse’s ability, 
I had other reasons for pushing on 
without delay. I had with me five 
hundred pounds in gold, beside bank- 
notes and bills to a considerable 
amount, which I was carrying to a 
commercial house in which my father 
was a partner. There were some en- 
gagements to be discharged the follow- 
ing day, for which this money was re- 
quired ; and, as you know, gentlemen, 
exigencies of this nature must be con- 
sulted, I had no alternative but to 
proceed, even though my circum- 
stances had been much more formidable 
than they were. The day had been 
intensely cold, and the dull, lowering 
clouds, which thickened gradually 
overhead, betokened a heavy fall of 
snow ; so that I feared if I waited until 
morning the road would be impassable, 
while I hoped that by moving on 
briskly at once I might anticipate all 
hinderance, or, at least, so far lessen the 
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distance between me and my destina- 
tion as to render it comparatively easy 
of attainment the following forenoon. 
The man of the house, who came in 
while my horse was feeding, urged 
strongly that it would be sheer mad- 
ness to proceed, as he knew with cer- 
tainty—and he was pretty well versed 
in the signs of the weather thereabouts 
—that a ‘ swirling snowstorm,’ as he 
phrased it, was close at hand. He 
told me, likewise, that the part of the 
country before me bore but a very in- 
different character ; and added a curd- 
ling account of a man who had been 
murdered, robbed, and thrown into a 
moss-hole a few weeks before ; and of 
the bodies of two others which had 
been found lower down in the same 
pit, so well preserved by the bog water 
as to be readily recognised as those of 
two gentlemen, father and son, who 
had been missing for eighteen months 
before. I confess this dismal story 
somewhat chilled me ; but youth is aye 
reckless, and apt to make light of dan- 
ger; and at that time I loved risk even 
for its own sake; so I only thanked 
him for his friendly counsel, and told 
him that I had no choice, and, besides, 
was so well armed and mounted as to 
care but litthe whom or what I met. 
Seeing me determined, he said no 
more, but wished me good speed ; and 
observed, as he looked out, that cer- 
tainly 1 had a good chance of being 
unmolested by any thing living,— for 
no evilly-intentioned person would think 
it worth his while to take the road on 
such a night. My horse was now 
ready, and. so, having examined my 
pistols, supplied them “with fresh prim- 
ing, placed them in my breast beyond 
the reach of damp, and swallowed a 
stirrup-cup, I mounted, and, enjoying 
that pleasurable excitement which youth 
and strength experience at the approach 
of danger, gave Spleen the spur, and 
started forward at a pace which, had 
the weather forborne, and no mishap 
befallen, would speedily have brought 
me to my journey’s end. But it was 
too evident that the former, at least, was 
not to be the case; for every minute 
the sky grew more dark and scowling, 
and every thing became more strongly 
symptomatic ofa storm. During the 
day, the clouds had been driving in 
tumultuons masses before a blustering 
north-east wind; but now the air was 
perfectly still, and they hung heavy 
and motionless above-—a dull and 
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monotonous eanopy for as dismal and 
dreary a scene as man might ever wish 
to leok on. All was sunk into a portent- 
ous quie tude and silence, and except 
the ringing of my horse’s hoofs upon 
the iron ground, and, now and then, the 
wild and querulous cry of a snipe, as, 
startled by my approach, it cireled a 
few moments in the air, and then 
dropped again by its lonely pool, there 
was no sound or sign of life to be 
heard or seen. Presently, however, the 
wind awoke, and came, occasionally, 
sweeping with slow-drawn and omi- 
nous moan across the darkening moor, 
and, passing by me, gradually died 
sadly and dirgelike away in the gloomy 
distance ; while a few large feathery 
flakes of snow floated gracefully along 
upon it, or, in the intervals, fell softly 
upon the frozen and now whitening 
ground. 

“ But the melancholy moan soon 
grew into a bitter wailing, and the bur- 
dened wind swept loudly and wildly 
over the quivering heath, the snow- 
flakes tossing in tumultuous confusion 
in the thickened air, or, in the some- 
what awful intervals between the blasts, 
falling fast and thick upon the sheeted 
earth, every feature of which was soon 
lost under the spotless covering. The 
shadows of night, too, were now set- 
tling mistily over all, and I confess the 
prospect a little chilled my ardour, and 
made me almost repent of not having 
taken the worthy publican’s advice, and 
deferred facing the difficulties of the 
journey till L had light, at least, to aid 
me. But I was now some miles upon 
my way, and would not think of turn- 
ing back; and so, as I saw the day 
waning apace, and the menaces of the 
weather becoming more confirmed, I 
only the more keenly pricked Spleen’s 
mettle with the spur, that I might 
leave as much ground behind me as 
possible, before any serious impedi- 
ment was offered to my progress. It 
was about this time I passed a mi- 
serable sod-built hovel, within a few 
yards of the road. In my present 
wakeful state of suspicion, I scanned 
it narrowly as I approached, but see- 
ing no light, I concluded it to be de- 
serted. However, after I had passed 
it, | heard a noise behind, and, glancing 
round, saw a shutter pushed aside, 
and a man’s head, clearly visible by 
the light of a blazing peat fire within, 
thrust through the aperture. The fel- 
low withdrew it almost immediately, 
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pulled the board across again, and all 
was once more dark; but, during a 
momentary lull, | thought, and cor- 
rectly too, that I caught the suppressed 
muttering of voices, and a sound like 
the opening of a door. 1 made, how- 
ever, but little of it at the time, and was 
pushing on with all speed, when my 
attention was recalled to the circum- 
stance by hearing a noise like the 
cracking of ice, under footsteps which 
seemed at no great distance from me, 
and proceeding in a parallel line. It 
was only at intervals the sound reached 
me, through the rush and howling of 
the wind; and the driving snow so 
intercepted my vision, that I could 
not, with any certainty, conclude as to 
its cause. But, at length, a loud 
crash, accompanied by a deep angry 
curse, left me but little room for 
doubt; and, at the same time, a 
furious gust cutting a vista through the 
snow, gave to my straining sight an 
indistinct view of the figures of two 
men at some short distance from the 
road. One had apparently broken 
through the ice which covered a bog- 
hole, and was sunk nearly to the mid- 
dle in it, while the other was standing 
upon the edge, trying to extract his 
unlucky comrade with the aid of what 
seemed to me to be a gun—a task in 
which, alarmed as I was by the latter 
supposition, I was by no means dis- 
posed to wish him speedy success. 
Inwardly praying that he might enjoy 
some little time longer the bracing 
benefits of the cold bath which, lL 
doubted not, he had richly earned, I 
taxed my horse’s energies to the ut- 
most; but, though the high-bred ani- 
mal obeyed the call with redoubled 
efforts, yet plunging, as he did, at 
every step nearly knee-deep in the 
snow, his progress was necessarily so 
slow, that an active man, assisted by a 
staff, could easily have kept on with 
him side by side. That my_ sus- 
picious acquaintances were again on 
the move, and keeping pace with me, 
an occasional patter or plash made me 
disagreeably certain; but, at length, 
they seemed to pass me, for the sound 
of their footsteps gradually died away 
a-head, and left me undistracted to 
deal with the difficulties of my situ- 
ation. Not unwilling to increase the 
interval between us, I now slackened 
my rate to breathe my horse, whose 
strength I wished to reserve for any 
exigency that might occur. The fall- 
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ing snow had by this time thinned a 
little, and gave a freer passage to the 
pallid moonlight, which, struggling 
faintly through the giddy atmosphere, 
enabled me to decry, at some distance 
before me, an old wall, whose position 
in respect to the road was, in my 
present circumstances, any thing but 
propitious or encouraging. I was just 
thinking how safely a footpad might 
lurk behind it, and give any unlucky 
traveller, like myself, his quietus, with 
about as much certainty as a poacher 
would pop a pheasant perched upon a 
tree, when 1 suddenly discerned the 
flutter of a coat through a rent in the 
wall, and required no further inti- 
mation to assure me that I was way- 
laid. What I should do, was my 
first thought; but this, though a weighty 
consideration, was speedily disposed 
of. It went against my temper to 
turnback ; which, besides, would add 
but slightly to my chances of escape, 
and I at once resolved to go forward, 
at all hazards. Accordingly, I kept 
Spleen well in hand, and gathered up 
for action, if occasion should require. 
I also, as quietly as possible, so dis- 
posed the handle of a pistol that it 
might be ready for use at a moment’s 
warning; and then, determined to try 
what a feint might do for me in this 
extremity, moved on slowly, and with 
counterfeit unconsciousness of danger. 
But, when I had reached the wall, 
and was within a few yards of the 
aperture through which I expected the 
ambushed robber would give his fire, I 
suddenly struck my spurs into Spleen 
with such heart and good will, that he 
shot forward like an arrow from a 
bow, and, so far as the wall had shel- 
tered the road from the drifting snow, 
bore me away with a speed which defied 
pursuit. To this ruse I feel certain, 
under Heaven, I owed my life; for it 
was the unlooked-for change in my 
rate of going which confounded the 
unwary marksman, and made him fire 
at a mere venture as I darted by, so 
that the charge passed harmless behind 
me, and happily found a lodging else- 
where than had been charitably as- 
signed for it. 

* As I urged Spleen forward, I heard 
the ruffian’s voice behind me. 

‘«¢ ’Sdeath, Bill! up with your piece, 
and blaze at him when the horse 
boggles at the snowdrift, and we may 
drop him yet. Curse on you!—over 
the wall fast, or he’ll escape us, gold 
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and all—hurry, hurry—hit either horse 
or man, and I’ll soon finish him with 
this bay’net !’ 

“T threwa hurried glance backward, 
as the villain spoke, and saw his com- 
rade clambering over the wall, to act 
upon his counsel. Before me was a 
deep wreath of snow, through which I 
knew my horse would flounder with 
exceeding difficulty, and I was for a 
moment puzzled as to my line of 
action. But there was not even a 
moment to be lost, and pulling outa 
pistol from my breast, | turned round 
in my saddle, and, taking such aim as 
I could at the fellow on the wall, I 
fired, and had the immediate satis- 
faction of seeing him tumble back- 
ward, and disappear behind it. The 
rascal, however, as I subsequently 
learned, was not hit; but being flurried 
by the fire, had, on recoiling from it, 
only lost his balance, and fallen on the 
further side. As I struggled through 
the wreath, I heard the bitter curses of 
the disappointed ruffians. 

“<¢ Give me your gun, you footless, 
blundering booby!’ cried the former 
speaker, ‘and by , if I do not 
bring him down, I'll crack it across 
your ugly sconce, and stretch you on 
the ground you seem so fond of this 
cursed night.’ 

“ T here caught the click of a gun- 
lock, but, thanks to. the snow, it served 
me at least once that night, and had 
soaked the powder so properly, that 
the sound of the collision of flint and 
steel was all l caught. The distance 
between us, now that I had cleared 
the drift, was rapidly increasing. The 
fellows, either unable to bear the pace, 
or checked by a wholesome respect for 
the firearms with which they found me 
furnished, gave up the pursuit ; and I 
was soon glad to slacken the exertions 
of my horse, who began to shew symp- 
toms of distress as, ploughing and 
plunging heavily through the gathering 
heaps, he laboured his difficult way 
slowly on. The whole surface of the 
ground was now completely sheeted ; 
the flat, shrubless waste, presented but 
one unbroken field of white, so far as 
the dubious moonlight permitted me 
to see ; and the boundaries of the road 
were rapidly disappearing in the deep- 
ening snow, which promised soon to 
assimilate all things in the scene. I 
now began to fear for the safety of my 
horse’s footing. On either side there 
were, I knew, deep fosses, into which 
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a slight deviation on his part might 
precipitate us both; and, from the 
growing numbness and feebleness of 
my limbs, I felt that extrication would 
be impossible, and that wherever [ 
fell, there I would probably find my 
grave. In this extremity I began to 
feel despair coming coldly over me. I 
knew I was not yet half way; I re- 
membered no house or shelter of any 
kind near me: to turn, would be boot- 
less; to proceed, was nearly impos- 
sible, for my horse was already wading 
almost breast-high through the snow, 
which was momentarily stiffening and 
accumulating. It was in vain that I 
Strained my vision through the misty 
atmosphere, in the effort to descry 
some hut which might afford me cover- 
ing, and my hearing, in hope to catch 
the baying of some restless watch-dog : 
neither sight nor sound was seen or 
heard, save the bleak waste of snow on 
every side, and the fitful wailing of 
the nightwind, as now it moaned sadly 
away in the distance, or now howled 
fiercely as, laden with its icy burden, 
it rushed wildly along, as if exulting 
in the desolation it was spreading on 
all around. 

“In this perilous predicament, I de- 
termined to trust to the sagacity of my 
horse. I knew that, in many cases, 
instinct is superior to reason, and 
doubted not but that if there were a 
house within any reasonable distance, 
the poor fellow would snuff it out, and 
do his best to carry himself and rider 
to its friendly shelter. Accordingly, I 
threw the reins upon his neck, and 
shortly had the satisfaction of seeing 
him turn at right angles from our 
route, down what I inferred to be a 
road, from the firmness of the footing— 
pricking up his ears, and stepping 
more freely, or, I should rather say, 
struggling more energetically forward, 
as if he had a shrewd presentiment that 
the termination of his labours, as well 
as their reward, was at hand. He 
was, however, so long reaching this, 
that my confidence in his acuteness 
began to abate, and I was relapsing 
into hopelessness, when suddenly he 
turned again, and struck into what ap- 
peared to be a narrow avenue, as there 
was a high wall-fence at either side. 
I soon now perceived a few tall trees, 
darkly waving their naked branches in 
the blast; their weather sides here 


and there thinly coated with such 
snew as the violence of the wind per- 
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mitted to remain, They were the 
same which still sentinel the disman- 
tled building, of which they were once 
intended to be the ornament; and 
there was now something striking aud 
awful in their tall dark forms, tossing 
their leafless boughs to and fro to the 
varying music of the storm, and con- 
trasting so gloomily, as they did, with 
the snow-shrouded seene around. With 
a kind of ominous dread, I passed 
under their moaning branches, and, in 
a few minutes, pulled up before a 
large dilapidated house, of which they 
were the fitting, and, at first it seemed, 
the only guardians. The place looked 
suspicious, and I stopped for a minute 
to reconnoitre. It was two stories 
high, and had been intended to have 
four or five windows to each in front, 
but several of the recesses which these 
should oceupy were now dark voids, 
and rough projeetions here and there 
where the windows still remained, told 
of damaged glazing and unseemly 
substitutes. The roof had fallen in in 
several places, and the whole wore 
such an appearance of wretchedness 
and neglect, that, taking it in connexion 
with the adventure I had lately met, 
some unpleasant misgivings crossed 
my mind as to the natare of its tenants, 
if such it had, for as yet I had neither 
seen nor heard aught betokening the 
existence of life within. I now dis- 
mounted, and fastening Spleen to a 
stake, approached the house on foot, to 
scan its circumstances more narrowly. 
As | drew closer, I caught, at intervals, 
the sounds as of jollity within, though 
I could see no light whatever, as the 
windows were choked up with snow, 
as was likewise every cranny in the 
door, through which I might other- 
wise have gained a peep into the in- 
terior. Llowever, stepping silently 
up to a window, I cautiously scraped 
the snow off a corner of a pane, and 
was at once presented with a view of 
the inside. The apartment I saw was 
large and bare, meanly and scantily 
furnished. At one end of it there was 
a dull peat fire, over which the figure 
of a female, seated on a low stool, was 
bending. The elbow of one arm was 
resting on her knee, the hand being 
buried in tresses of raven-black hair, 
Which clustered thickly and carelessly 
about her neck and shoulders. In the 
other hand she held a pair of tongs, 
with which she was measuredly strik- 
ing the sods, to all appearance intently 
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employed in watching the volleys of 
sparks sent up by the operation. Be- 
side her, on the hearth, crowched an 
ill-favoured sinister-looking cur, who, 
soon suspecting the proximity of strange 
flesh and blood, first indicated his mis- 
givings in a low growl, then curled the 
rigid hair upon his back, and finally 
gave vent to his confirmed appre- 
hensions in a whole gamut of discord. 
This obstreperousness quickly roused 
the female from her reverie. 

“ ¢Quit your snarling, you cross- 
grained tyke,’ said she, ‘or L'il soon 
give you some cause.’ And forthwith, 
without granting the offender the least 
time to fulfil her injunction, she trans- 
ferred the tongs to his back, with a 
heartiness of manner which speedily 
converted his bark into a howl, as he 
smartly, though sullenly, slunk into a 
corner. 

“ «What the de’il are you doing to 
the dog, Nan?’ growled a_ hoarse 
voice, from an inner room. 

“¢QOnly coaxing him, for the love 
of you, to a stave of the song you've 
just now let off—he does it so mighty 
like,’ returned the girl, while a burst 
of merriment from within shewed how 
highly relished was the jest. 

“ ¢ What say you, Mistress Nan, to 
my going in there to you, and trying 
to coax you to sing a third ?— your 
tongue plays so gay and glib to-night.’ 

*¢Qh! by all means, come in, 
Swag; and if I can’t sing myself, lil 
do my best to beat time with the tongs 
here to a ballad between you and 
Snarley. Vi deal fair with you both, 
and give it to you stoutly ; turn about.’ 

* Another shout of laughter hailed 
Nan’s retort, and seemed to discomfit 
her opponent, who couched his re- 
joinder in a grumbling undertone, of 
which I could not catch the purport. 
The woman now turned her face in 
my direction, and bent herself towards 
the door, as if in the attitude of listen- 
ing. I now saw she was young; her 
features were strikingly marked, and, 
singly, handsome, though their general 
expression seemed marred by the fre- 
quent play of unchecked passion; her 
complexion was very dark, and fitly 
akin to the cval-black locks which 
hung in tangled confusion from her 
head. But there was a wild gleam in 
her black eye, a fixedness in her brows, 
and a general expression of severity in 
her countenance, which injured her 
natural advantages, and indicated cha- 
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racter at the expense of amiability. 
She looked from the door to the win- 
dow at which I stood, and seemed at 
once to remark the dark spot from 
which I had scraped the snow, for she 
immediately rose from her seat, and, 
throwing a glance backward toward 
the inner room, where the men were 
carousing, advanced cautiously to the 
front door. I approached as she 
opened it. When she first saw me, 
she put her finger upon her lips, and 
scanned my face in silence with a 
keenness and earnestness for which I 
could not well account, and then, after 
nearly a minute’s intent contemplation, 
whispered me in a low thrilling voice. 

“* «Sir, if you are not yet tired of 
life, cross not this doorway : better try 
and live out this night abroad, terrible 
though it is, than come under the roof 
that harbours bad—ay, and what’s 
worse, bloody-minded men.’ 

“In the same cautious undertone, I 
answered that I was most thankful to 
her for her friendly warning, and in- 
quired if there were any place of better 
character at hand, where I might ob- 
tain some shelter from the storm in 
which I had already nearly perished. 
She replied, that there was not another 
roof within two miles of the spot on 
which I stood ; but for all that, advised 
me rather to face the weather without, 
than enter under one which covered 
men of whom even the mothers that 
bore them could say but little good. 

““*They have ruined and brought 
me.low,’ added the girl, bitterly, ‘ and 
why should I be too tender to speak 
the truth?—You think it strange,’ 
continued she, ‘that I should speak so 
freely, and urge you to shun company 
which I keep myself: it is not inno- 
cence or fear of crime which makes 
me warn you— no, that is long past,— 
hut when I first looked upon you, 
your face reminded me of a brother 
whom I dare love even still, and who 
once loved me ; and the sudden thought 
of him made me wish to see you leave 
this bad and blackened spot without 
harm or molestation.’ 

“ ¢ It is better,’ said I, ‘to risk one’s 
life among men, than to lose it mise- 
rably in the snow. I am strong, you 
see, and well armed, and would rather 
run the venture within here, than be 
buried, like a sheep, in one of these 
drifts, as I assuredly shall if I remain 
without this fearful night. But is 


there no barn or outhouse into which I 
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could obtain secret entrance for a few 
hours, till the morning breaks? Come, 
you are a kind-hearted girl; there is a 
spring of tenderness I see within you 
yet; and so, for the sake of the brother 
of whom you spoke, bring myself and 
my horse under the cover of some such 
place.’ 

* She drew her hand hurriedly over 
her eyes as I mentioned her brother, 
and, after hesitating a little, replied, 
‘Should they find out that I helped 
you to escape, it would go hard with 
me. I know from your appearance, 
for I heard them describe it, that you 
are the man who was sent by some 
merchants yesterday for money, and 
with the gold you carry, small chance 
of mercy would you have if they could 
lay hands upon you. They found out 
that you were to return to-night, and 
at the present minute there are two 
men out on the watch for you. You 
say Iam not all bad; I wish I could 
believe you; but whether or not, [ 
have done much evil, and if I can, 
would now do a little good, for my 
heart is beginning to grow sore with 
sin.—If you go round by this path 
you will reach the yard; the gate is 
unfastened, and you may walk through 
it to the barn, which is on the opposite 
side. It opens by a latch, and your- 
self and horse may stay there till day- 
light breaks ; but if you care anything 
for your life, and would not have the 
wild wind whistle over your grave in 
the moss, as it did over But, tut, 
what am [I talking about? Hasten 
fast away, and just now [’ll try and 
bring you something to drive out the 
cold.’ But stop, there are two fierce 
dogs in the yard, that might do da- 
mage, and J,’ throwing, as she spoke, 
a glance back, to see that all was safe, 
‘I will go with you myself. But, re- 
member, I hold you bound, if you 
escape by my means, not to betray our 
haunts; for though these men have 
been my curse and my destruction, it 
goes against my temper to act the 
traitor while I am trusted by them. 
Do you agree?’ 

“¢No,’ said I; ‘I make no en- 
gagement. I could not wink at the 
existence of such a murderous gang. 
You, at all events, shall be unharmed ; 
but if I escape and have the power ——’ 

* Just as I spoke the imperfect 
sentence, a tremendous gust of wind 
swept down the lane, and rushing 
through the inlet, burst open the inner 
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door, and displayed to each other our- 
selves and the party within. They 
could not see me distinctly, as being 
in the shade; ard as they were near 
that state in which men see double, 
were startled at first, as if taken in 
their orgies by surprise. 

“ ¢ Fire and faggots!’ stammered out 
a fellow, as he staggered forward from 
his seat, ‘ to think that Nan has peached ! 
But at ’’em, boys, at ’em; if we must 
die, we'll die game ; better, my coveys, 
to be shot than hung !’ 

“A kick in the rear, from the man 
who had been sitting at the head of 
the table, and who seemed to be in 
better possession of his senses, sent the 
witless babbler head foremost into a 
corner, where he lay for a time in a 
state of the most satisfactory quiescence. 
The fellow who administered this 
timely and energetic stimulus, shading 
his eyes with one hand, and thrusting 
the other into the breast of his coat, 
advanced a few steps towards the door. 

“¢ Eh, Nan, who is this you are 
palavering with at this hour, on such a 
night ?’ 

«A belated traveller,’ said I, step- 
ping forward into the house, ‘ who is 
seeking some shelter from this terrific 
storm, and this good girl was so civil 
as to say that she was sure I could 
find accommodation and a welcome 
here; and I am certain myself you will 
have no objection to afford me house- 
room till the morning. You seem 
pretty jovial and comfortable within 
there, lads,’ added I, with a hail-fellow- 
well-met kind of air, ‘and are, I feel 
confident, too generous and _jolly- 
hearted to grudge a poor half-perished 
fellow like me a bit and a sup such a 
night as this.’ 

** As [ advanced into the light, and 
addressed them, I saw them inter- 
change lightning looks of recognition 
of my person, for my appearance had 
served nota little to clear their vision, 
and restore them to their sober senses. 
When 1 had done, the same spokes- 
man, falling into the tone of honest 
rusticity, smoothly replied, ‘ Oh! sir, 
we'll be most glad of your company, 
that we will, and treat you as well as 
we can in our rough, homely way. It 
is, indeed, a fearsome night, which 
makes one thank Heaven for fire and 
shelter; and we were just trying, after 
our day’s labour, to pass it as merrily 
as we could. A spree now and then 
is good for poor folk like us, just to 
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keep up our heart, and someway 
balance the hardships of our wearisome 
and working life.’ 

“‘T answered in an easy, careless 
way, anxious to suppress any symp- 
toms of fear which my situation amidst 
such a gang of desperadoes, headed by 
such a varnished villain as had just 
spoken, might naturally have begotten. 
I felt, however, that my own address 
was all I had to look to for escape 
from their clutches, and determined to 
lull them, if possible, by my openness 
and confidence of manner, into such a 
state of security, as, by rendering them 
less vigilant, might facilitate the ex- 
ecution of any plan my lucky genius 
might suggest. The smoothness and 
plausibility of the leading ruffian, who 
rejoiced in the appropriate sobriquet of 
Triptoe, alarmed me more than his 
physical strength, and I saw it would 
require no ordinary degree of tact and 
coolness to baffle his subtle villany. 

«¢ ¢Come, sir,’ said he, with the fuss 
of honest hospitality, ‘ come, sir, take a 
seat here near the tire, and make your- 
self as snug as our poor way will 
allow. ITlere, Swag, set a seat next 
the hearth; and you, Jem, throw on 
two or three fresh logs, and back them 
well with dry turf, while I go and try to 
get something fitter for the gentleman, 
and more to his taste than what’s in 
the bottle here.’ And opening a small 
cupboard in the corner, he brought out 
a capacious flask, labelled ‘ Cognac,’ 
which he set before me. A glass of 
its contents, which I was glad to quaff 
off on the instant, satisfied me that it 
was prime; and the fellow seeing, 
I suppose from my countenance .that 
I was surprised to find such stuff in 
sucha plece, had a ready story to ac- 
count for it. 

“ © You wonder, sir, to see liquor of 
such quality among poor people like 
us; but I got that from a second 
cousin of mine who lives in the Isle of 
Man, where, I’m told, it is as cheap 
as buttermilk; and I’m glad truly to 
have it for any gentleman that, like 
you, happens to lose his way, or be 
overtaken by the night in this wild 
place. Don’t spare it, sir, "twill do 
you good after the famishing you’ve 
got, and soon make all cold and care 
scarce with you. Hark ye, Nan,’ 
continued he, ‘ put the bellows to the 
bottom of the kettle, and blow away 
merrily, for the gentleman will need to 
mix a glass or two of punch to warm 
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him this creel-night—that is, after you 
have fried him a rasher of the bacon 
with some fresh eggs, for even our 
poor fare will hardly come amiss after 
such perishing and hardship.’ 

“ Anxious to hoodwink the villain, 
| strove to put on an air of unsuspect- 
ing covfidence, and in words warmly 
thanked him for his hospitality, which 
I assured him I would not readily 
forget; but told him that, before I 
made myself so snug, | must have a 
care for my poor horse, which I had 
left outside, and inquired if he could 
provide him with a stand and a truss 
ef hay for the night. 

«Oh, sir, that we can,—there’s a 
grand roomy stable beliind the house, 
which you may see was never intended 
for such tenants as us; and there’s 
plenty of strong bottom hay, which we 
have for our cow,— but about the qua- 
lity I fancy your horse, after so hard 
a ride, won’t be over dainty. Here, 
Nick,’ said he, to the comrade whom 
he had just before deposited in the 
corner, ‘ out of your nest smartly, and 
lead the gentleman’s horse round to 
the stable. Put him in the warmest 
stall, and don’t be niggardly of hay or 
bedding. Up and about it, you lazy 
hound!’ continued he, dropping bis 
oily accent, as Nick grumbled, but 
made no attempt to rise; ‘up with 
you, or, choke me, but I’ll try whether 
a prod of this—’ and he stuffed his 
hand into his breast, ‘ of that—that 
hot poker, 1 mean— will waken you, 
and make you mend your manners to 
a stranger. Poor lad,’ added he, aside 
to me, ‘he is altogether unused to 
liquor, and a drop or so quite upsets 
him; but he'll be all the better for 
the night air, and a sprinkling of the 
snow. 

The rousing effects of this gentle 
stimulus Nick seemed to have no wish 
whatever to experience, and forthwith 
shewed both his sense aad sensibility 
by rising as alertly as his half-drunken 
condition would allow, and sulkily 
rolling away to acquit himself of his 
unwelcome task. 1 said f would ac- 
company him, under the pretext of 
being better able to manage the vicious 
temper of my horse, but with a stronger 
motive of a desire to reconnoitre the 
bearings of the concern, so as to be 
able to avail myself of any serviceable 
hints in case of necessity. ‘They made 
no opposition to my going, as, doubt- 
less, they wished to confer a little, so 
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as to act in concert in their subsequent 
proceedings. The moon was bursting 
through the skirts of a thin rack of 
clouds, that was rapidly drifting before 
a strong scattering wind, and, to my 
joy, the appearance of the night pro- 
mised a speedy cessation of the snow, 
and also light sufficient for me to dis- 
cern my way, in the event of my being 
able to accomplish a retreat when my 
strength was a little renewed by rest 
and warmth. In my present state, I 
was not only indisposed, but phy- 
sically unequal to make any adequate 
exertion, for my limbs were numb and 
feeble, and my energy so abated, that, 
at the moment, L would rather have 
faced the gang within, had it been 
twice as numerous, than again com- 
mitted myself to the ruthless treatment 
of the elements, frora whose fierceness 
I had but just now hardly escaped,— 
supposing I could have done so with- 
out molestation from the ruffians 
among whom I had fallen. While 
Nick was reeling and _ blundering 
through an outhouse in search of pro- 
vender for Spleen, I happened to espy 
a glimmering through a window, which 
looked into the yard, and, concluding 
it to come from the room in which I 
had left the robbers, | cautiously ap- 
proached, and looking through the 
chink, saw the parties seated within in 
earnest consultation. Ue they called 
Triptoe was speaking, and my quick- 
ened hearing caught the words,— 

“** We'll drench him well with the 
brandy, and do for him comfortably 
while he sleeps; which will save us a 
hard struggle, for he’s a thumper. But if 
he won't drink and let the thing be man- 
aged quietly, why, boys, we have knives 
and bullets; and when Thurles and the 
Buck come in, we'll stand six to one, 
ieaving out that drunken fool who has 
gone with the horse, and whose blab 
just now was like to cost some of us 
our lives ; for yon man is surely armed 
when he carries such store of gold 
about him—one thousand yellow so- 
vereigns I know for certain, without 
talking of his watch and seals, and 
other pretty gimcracks.’ 

““¢Qons, my hearties!’ ejaculated 
another, rubbing his hands with rap- 
ture, ‘what a booty just brought 
ready to our hands; as good and sure 
as if we had it in our pockets, for we'll 
dose him till he can’t wink an eyelid, 
and then, Triptoe, my trump, your 
knife is sharp, and your hand neat, 
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and you'll play the buteher ; and, blow 
me, I'll be grave-digger, and hearse, 
and priest, and give him snug quarters 
yonder in the bog, somewhat deeper 
than I gave to But, hush, I hear 
the Buck’s whistle; hurry, Swag, and 
let them in, to hear what good luck, 
better than their leaden bullets, has 
done for us, and I'll go and bring in 
the ‘gold bag’ from the stable, for there’s 
no time to spare in setting about the 
business.’ 

“* My blood would have curdled 
with horror, if indignation had not 
quickened its current, as [ listened ; 
and I found it hard so far to master 
my feelings as to restrain their ebul- 
litions as I hastened back to the stable 
to await the cold-blooded villain who 
was coming to call me iv. When I 
re-entered the house, 1 found the party 
enlarged by the presence of the two 
worthies with whom I had interchanged 
civilities during the evening on the 
road. ‘They were in miserable plight: 
one much cut and bruised, by his 
somerset from the wall I guessed; and 
both in a state of weakness and ex- 
haustion, which shewed how nearly the 
gallows had been cheated of its due. 
They were trumping up some story 
about having been abroad on the moor 
in search of sheep, and for some mi- 
nutes were talking of the ‘old ewe’ and 
the ‘spotted ram’ with a plausible as- 
sumption of seriousness which, in other 
circumstances, might have been amus- 
ing. Being now in their secret, I saw 
my way clearly before me,—which was 
to hoodwink them by the easy con- 
fidence of my manner, to feign the 
gradual approach of intoxication, and, 
if possible, bring them under its real 
influence, and, as soon as I was in 
possession of the room assigned me for 
a chamber, to make a determined 
effort to obtain egress through the wine 
dow, if no other channel offered, or, 
failing in that, to stand resolutely on 
my defence, and, under Ileaven, en- 
deavour to achieve my escape by dint 
of my own strength and weapons. In 
pursuance of this plan, I soon became 
on, apparently, the best terms with 
my amiable companions,—met them in 
the ready spirit of boon conviviality,—— 
pledged them in weighty potations 
in dependence on my own strength 
of head, and in the hope of subvert- 
ing theirs,— waxed maudlin and con- 
fidential; and, finally,—Ileaven for- 
give the falsehood !— informed them 
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that I was to pass that way in my gig 
in a few days, with a great sum in gold 
for a neighbouring bank, and would 
not forget to call on them with some- 
thing which would afford us a jollifiea- 
tion, such as the old house had not 
been warmed with since its first high- 
blooded and jovial tenant had departed. 
I watched their countenances as I spoke ; 
and so well did I act my part, that I 
verily believe they would have deferred 
the execution of their project till the 
juncture alluded to, had it not been 
for the arch villain Triptoe, in whose 
keen glances and sneering lip I was 
quick to perceive suspicion and dis- 
trust. It was now far on in the night ; 
and, afraid of the moon withdrawing 
her countenance from my attempt if it 
were delayed much longer, as well as 
feeling that I had drunk as much as I 
could bear with steadiness, I hastened 
to bring this little drama to a close by 
duly lapsing into the last stage of my 
performance, and thickly faltering out 
my wish to be taken off to bed. The 
rest of the party —except Triptoe, who 
had contrived to drink but sparingly — 
though: fully fit for hard business, were 
yet not a little muddled ; and the duty 
of escort was left to the man who 
seemed to have his senses most about 
him, and who, as I had learned, was 
to occupy a prominent post in the in- 
teresting tragedy they contemplated. 
By this crafty rascal, accordingly, I was 
now taken up a narrow, rickety stair- 
case, and shewn into my sleeping 
apartment, which, exclusive of other 
considerations, was much too roomy 
and rambling in its proportions to ad- 
mit of any feeling of comfort or se- 
curity in its occupant. The termina- 
tion of one end consisted of a rough 
pile of old presses, boxes, shelves, &c., 
which, reaching about half way to the 
roof, left a black and mysterious-look- 
ing recess beyond, which I vainly at- 
tempted to explore, with the scanty aid 
of a wretched rushlight, and which, in 
my perilous and exciting situation, I 
could not help regarding with a kind 
of ominous dread and dissatisfaction. 
When my trusty attendant, Triptoe, 
left me, 1 began to examine the bear- 
ings and circumstances of the place 
more narrowly, with a view to discover 
some means of cutting the concern, 
without unseasonably disturbing its 
amiable inmates. The room had two 
windows, one of which was so covered 
with snow as to render it impossible to 
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see what lay beyond, but the other, 
being sheltered, gave me a view of the 
yard behind the building ; and the 
moon, which now and then shone out 
clearly, enabled me distinctly enough 
to discern the old gate through which 
I had accompanied my horse to his 
quarters, and which 1 doubted not 
would give me ready passage, provided 
I could but reach the ground below. 
This was about eighteen or twenty feet 
from the window; but I resolved to 
hazard the leap, if 1 could contrive no 
easier mode of descent: for, well-armed 
though I was, I confess I felt much 
more inclined to secure my safety by a 
prudent retreat, than risk it by a rash 
encounter. The door of my room I 
found was fastened by a bolt, the 
handle of which was on the outside, 
so as to preclude any hope of egress in 
that direction; and I was just medi- 
tating on the possibility of manufac- 
turing some kind of a cord out of the 
coverlet of the bed, when my eye was 
caught by a rod thrust through a cre- 
vice in the partition, and bearing on its 
point a scrap of dirty paper. I was 
somewhat startled at this strange in- 
trusion ; but, almost immediately guess- 
ing it to be some communication from 
poor Nan, I lost no time in seizing it, 
and, after some ineffectual attempts, 
succeeded in deciphering the words : 
* Don't sleep,—don’t sleep: there’s a 
rope under your bed — lose no time.’ 
I was at no loss, you may be sure, to 
discern the drift of this information 
and advice, and, blessing the poor girl’s 
forethought and benevolence, was about 
taking advantage of it, when I heard a 
cautious and stealthy step ascending 
the staircase. On the instant I grasped 
a pistol, extinguished the light to pre- 
vent suspicion, and gathering myself 
into the bed, drew up the clothes, and 
silently awaited the event. The moon 
shoue brightly now into the room, and 
her light fell strongly upon the door, 
nearly opposite which I lay, and on 
which my anxious looks were riveted. 
As the steps drew nearer, they seemed 
taken with greater caution. I heard a 
low whispering ; then the handle of the 
door was slowly turned, and the villain 
Triptoe leaned forward warily into the 
room to see that all was quiet. As he 
was near me, I could without difficulty 
sean his face; and even then, as, his 
right hand thrust into his breast, and 
his body bent towards me, he stood in 
the attitude of listening, I could not 
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but remark how fitly his features ex- 
pressed the character of the traculent 
and determined ruffian. His thick, 
black brows were gathered low over 
his steady, deep-set eyes; his nostrils 
were dilated, his teeth clenched, his 
lips drawn back, and his whole coun- 
tenance coloured with the nameless 
hue which deep, undiluted villany, 
where it exists with cunning, and is 
not the mere impulse of animal bru- 
tality, assumes when thoroughly awake 
and about to work. In this position 
he remained for nearly a minute, while 
I lay in silence watching him, in pain- 
ful and irresolute anxiety as to what 
course I should adopt — whether I 
should spring from the bed, and meet 
him on equal terms upon the floor, or 
wait till his nearer approach might 
haply present me some advantage. As 
I lay in this state, there was a sudden 
noise without, as of some one stum- 
bling on the staircase. On the instant, 
a happy thought flashed upon my ex- 
cited brain, and relieved me from the 
distraction of suspense. I immediately 
feigned to have been just roused 
by the noise from incipient slumber, 
and, after one or two preliminary 
snorts, stammered out, in the drowsy 
tone of one half sleeping, half waking, 
*Wh—what’s all that, eh? Co—come, 
none of your tricks on tired travellers, 
boys. There, go away, like honest 
fellows, and let me sleep awhile, for 
I’m terribly heavy after that drink. If 
you wake me up, I won't get asleep 
again these three hours: so let me be 
quiet for a little, like good-natured 
fellows as ye are, and in a jiffey I'll 
be as sound as a top.’ Triptoe at 
once came forward into the room, and, 
in a humble, respectful tone, begged 
my pardon, and said that he meant 
not the least disturbance, but that his 
foot had somehow slipped as he was 
calling in to see if 1 was any way snug, 
and if I'd like another blanket ; for he’d 
give me one off his own bed, and lie 
by the fire all night himself, as he was 
better used to hardship than a gentle- 
man like me. He still advanced to- 
ward the bed as he spoke; and I 
clutched my weapon firmly, resolved 
that he at least should never live to 
boast his villany: but his object now 
was merely to ascertain whether my 
drowsiness was counterfeit or not. 
Luckily, I had thrown off my boots 
to prevent noise; and the sight of 
these, together with my outer coat, which 
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lay upon a chair, doubtless served to 
rid him of suspicion : and, by way of 
some ostensible reason for his advance, 
he busied himself for a minute or so in 
putting a curtain before the window, 
to keep out the light. I felt, however, 
exceedingly uneasy in his neighbour- 
hood, and again essayed to hasten his 
withdrawal, by asking, in the pettish 
tone of one unseasonably awakened, 
‘What the mischief was the use of 
teasing a sleepy man, and fiddling 
about his bed in that fashion?’ and 
begged him to put off whatever he had 
to do till I was asleep; which, if let 
alone, I'd be in a few mintues, though, 
if roused and put past my rest, l’d lie 
awake half the night. To my great 
relief, this intimation had the desired 
effect ; and muttering something about 
trying to keep out the cold, by stuffing 
a chink in the window-frame, be again 
wished my worship a good night’s rest, 
and retired without further ado. When 
he closed the door, I thought I heard a 
suppressed whispering outside, where, 
doubtless, some of the rest of the gang 
lay in wait to aid their chief in case of 
necessity ; and, when this ceased, the 
low sound of retreating steps as they 
again went below. 

“ As soon as all was silent, I rose 
cautiously from my bed, and, aware 
that not a moment was to be lost, at 
once set about preparing for my descent 
into the yard. Accordingly, having 
drawn on my boots and coat, 1 took 
the rope to which the to me kind- 
hearted, but, alas, ill-fated Nan, had 
directed me, and having made one end 
fast to the foot-post of the bed, opened 
the window, and swung myself out 
with all possible silence and despatch. 
But J. was scarcely fairly suspended, 
when the sound of a low stifled growl 
from below made me pause and eagerly 
listen. At first I thought it was the 
moaning of the wind through some of 
the dilapidated out-buildings; but a 
second growl, stronger and more con- 
firmed, convinced me that it was not 
of so innocent a nature, but issued ra- 
ther from the throat of some ill-dis- 
posed specimen of the canine kind. 
And there, truly, to my consternation, 
on looking in the direction of the noise, 
my eyes fell upon a huge, fierce-looking 
brute, crouching right beneath me, his 
head resting on his forepaws, and his 
eyes cast upward and fixed with sullen 
savageness upon me; while his deep, 
continuous growl, which threatened 
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every instant to burst into an angry 
bark, manifested his vigilance and his 
hostility. What was to be done? I si- 
lently asked myself, as I hung between 
the window and the ground. To return, 
if not impossible, was to throw myself 
into the hands of a murderous banditti ; 
to go on was to alight upon the fangs 
of the ferocious animal that lay pre- 
pared below, and whose noisy struggles 
would soon bring all around me. A 
moment's thought, however, determined 
me to the latter course. I revolted from 
the idea of again entering the cursed 
garret, now that I once more breathed 
the free air without. A bullet from a 
pistol, at the worst, would settle my 
four-footed foe, and I would have more 
room and freedom for dealing with the 
others as 1 best might. At this critical 
moment, I happily called to mind that 
one of my pistols was furnished with a 
sharp stiletto, confined by a spring, 
which, with a little dexterity on my 
part, might serve my purpose better 
than a bullet. Seizing it, accordingly, 
in my right hand, I twisted the rope 
round my left arm, and lowered myself 
gently till my feet rested on a window- 
ledge, just above the spot where the 
dog lay. I then lengthened my hold, 
and stooped cautiously towards the 
animal, who, his growls becoming mo- 
mentarily shorter and fiercer, was evi- 
dently preparing for a spring. He re- 
mained motionless, however, half be- 
wildered, I believe, by the strangeness 
of the apparition above him, till I was 
nearly within reach of his head, at 
which I aimed in the hope of settling 
him at once. He then, as I was about 
to strike, with tremendous force made 
a sudden bound towards me; but, 
luckily for me, it was only to meet the 
point of my dagger, which, the next 
instant, was nearly buried in his brain, 
driven in by our united strength. The 
grim brute gave a short piercing yell, 
which rung wildly through the night, 
and which often haunts my heazing to 
the present hour,—oneortwo convulsive 
struggles, and, then, lay stiff and harm- 
less upon the snow. I leaped to the 
ground, and, plucking out the weapon, 
made away with all the speed my ha- 
zardous situation supplied. In doing 
so, I had to pass another savage ban- 
dog that was chained within a few 
yards of the gate, and seemed. nearly 
choked by his furious efforts to reach 
me as I rushed by him to the door... I 
found it fastened —-I did not stay to 
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examine how, but, as it was old and 
rotten, drove right against it with such 
violence, that the frail boards shivered 
as if they had been glass, and gave me 
an easy passage from the ill-starred and 
cursed place. I now found myself in 
a lane, the right side of which was 
fenced by a high loose-stone wall, 
which 1 scrambled over and placed 
between myself and my pursuers, 
whom I now heard issuing with loud 
noise and confusion from the house. 
‘ He’s off, sheer off !’ shouted Triptoe, 
with a tremendous oath ; ‘ but, by 
his crafty tricks and skulking shall not 
serve him, if the moon keeps but clear ; 
for we'll track him through the snow, 
my boys, and knock him on the head 
like a hare in her form. Come, com- 
rades, shake off the drink. Remember 
the yellow gold he has about him ; 
and mind, too, that he holds our secret, 
and that, if he carries it off, some of us 
are like shortly to dance a jig without 
either floor or fiddler.’ * The dog, the 
dog!’ cried another; ‘ loose Fang, and 
he, I’ll warrant ye, “ll soon make the 
slippy hypercrite a standing target for 
our slugs. But hurry, hurry — yon 
cloud will blacken the moon this mi- 
nute; and, if he get much start, he'll 
be apt to leave us in the lurch, for this 
here wind will not be long a filling up 
his trail.’ 

** My sharpened hearing caught the 
unwelcome sounds, as I sped along 
behind the wall as fast as my circum- 
stances would permit. The deep snow 
and my heavy clothing made it a dif- 
ficult business; and, as I heard the 
fellows mounting the fence behind, 
[ began to despair, and was thinking 
of making a stand, when fortunately, 
as the last speaker had foreseen, a dense 
cloud crossed the moon, and, placing 
us all in obscurity, inspired ‘me with 
fresh hope and confidence. I paused 
for an instant, and threw off my large 
outside coat, and also a clumsy pair of 
valligaskins in which I had ridden, 
and, thus lightened, started forward 
again at a quicker pace. The robbers 
were now fairly upon my track, and [ 
heard them londly encourage their dog 
in the pursuit. But whether it was that 
I was stronger and more active, or ra- 
ther that the boisterous gusts, which 
occasionally lifted the dry snow from 
the ground and drove it in their faces, 
confused their vision, and prevented 
their marking my course with readiness, 
1 at all events found, from the growing 
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faintness of their clamour, that the inter- 
val between us was rapidly increasing. 
With this encouragement, 1 was press- 
ing on with freshening ardour, when | 
heard a bark of discovery from Fang, 
accompanied by a shout of exultation, 
and, in a few seconds, by the reports 
of two guns, which echoed loudly and 
alarmingly across the waste. I felt 
myself, however, unharmed, and con- 
cluded it must be my rejected coat at 
which they had aimed so shrewdly. I 
afterwards found that it was as I sup- 
posed, and that my proxy on this inter- 
esting oceasion had been handsomely 
riddled by some couple of dozen or so 
of ragged slugs and pellets. The cries 
of anger which the baffled bandits ut- 
tered on the discovery of their mistake 
were music to my ear, as I thought 
myself now nearly certain of eluding 
their pursuit; for the snow flakes were 
again beginning to fall so thickly as 
effectually to screen me from their 
sight, as well as render the task of 
tracing too difficult to be readily suc- 
cessful. But my feeling of security was 
only brief; for a panting noise behind 
causing me to look backward, I per- 
ceived their bloodhound, Fang, a short 
way in the rear, fairly in my track, and 
coming on at a rate which rendered es- 
cape utterly hopeless. 1 had no time for 
thought, but instinctively plunged into 
a ditch that ran by the base of the wall. 
The ice at the bottom yielded to my 
weight, and I sunk into three feet of 
water ; but to this apparently untoward 
circumstance is attributable, I believe, 
the saving of my life. The next instant, 
the ferocious animal sprung at my 
throat; but, to foil him, I threw up 
my arm, in which his fangs were 
buried in a moment. My right hand, 
however, was free; and I was search- 
ing for the stiletto with which I had so 
speedily quenched his predecessor’s 
fury, when I called to mind that I had 
improvidently left it in the pocket of 
the coat which I had cast aside. But 
I did not long hesitate as to what I 
should do; for at once grasping the 
brute by the throat with all the strength 
I could command, I forced his head 
down below the water, despite his ter- 
rific struggles and the excessive pain it 
cost myself; since, so far from relaxing 
his hold, he tugged the more fiercely 
at my other arm, which happily, how- 
ever, was par’ tially protected by my coat 
and an inner vest of shamois which I 
wore. J am a tolerably stout man, 
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and have ofien had occasion in my 
time to test my strength; but I never 
had it so thoroughly tried as in my 
contest with this dog, whose size and 
spirit were prodigious, and whose 
fierce struggles for life were propor- 
tionably violent. But mine, too, rested 
on the issue, for, in the pauses of the 
storm, I could hear, at no great distance, 
the voiees of those in pursuit ; and I 
knew that, in my present defenceless 
state, to be overtaken was to perish. 
Accordingly, I put forth all my power 
to master my most formidable foe, and 
it was not a tittle too much for the pur- 
pose. Every minute that the struggle 
continued seemed an age ; but it shortly 
ended : for, after a last and desperate ef- 
fort—a few convulsive heavings——and 
some terrible throes of agony, the ani- 
mal lay still and passive in my grasp, 
and I felt was dead. Before his jaws 
were locked, I hastened to extricate my 
arm ; for the determined brute had re- 
tained his gripe to the very last. This 
accomplished, I scrambled out of the 
ditch, and again pressed forward as 
quickly as my now somewhat ex- 
hausted condition and the opposing 
violence of the snow-storm would 
permit. As the wind rose and fell, 
| heard the voices of the toiling robbers 
behind, now faint, now strong; but I 
was evidently gaining in the race, for, 
after some time, all symptoms of pur- 
suit were lest, and nothing fell upon 
my ear but the fitful raving of the tem- 
pest, as it rushed with impetuous fury 
along the shrubless waste, tossing the 
snow-flakes hither and thither in wild 
confusion, and sometimes driving them 
against me as I staggered onward, with 
such foree and in such quantities as 
almost to threaten suffocation. Fora 
time, I persevered, and slowly and ar- 
duously strove on against it; but at 
length, feeling certain that the chase 
was abandoned, I began to give way 


to my growing weariness, and think of 


searching out some sort of shelter where 
I might rest till daybreak. [ was now 
on a piece of spongy moorland ; and 
oceasional plumps through the brittle 
ice into soft, miry holes, warned me 
that I was in a dangerous locality, and 
that the greatest caution was required. 
[ therefore determined to stop and 
bivouac, as I best might, in that in- 
hospitable spot. Accordingly, I got 
upon the lee-side of a low wall, which 
I fortunately stumbled upon ; and pil- 
lug up a lot of loose stones and sods, 
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constructed a kind of screen, which, 
wretched though it was, afforded me 
comparative comfort, by warding off 
the cutting wind. In this not very 
enviable situation [ remained till mora- 
ing, which happily was not far off, as, 
exclusive of the discomfort of the thing, 
I found it almost impossible to resist 
the seductions of sleep, and refrain 
from sinking into that fatal torpor 
from which I knew I must expect no 
wakening. 

“ However, I had sufficient strength 
of resolution to resist the temptation ; 
and, when morning dawned, was able, 
though stiff, and feeble, and half frozen, 
to rise and again set about exploring 
my perilous path. It boots not to de- 
tail the many personal mishaps which 
befel me in my way to the neighbour- 
ing town, which I reached in the after- 
noon. It is enough to say that I de- 
posited my money there in safety ; 
and, after changing my dress, and par- 
taking of some timely restoratives, set 
off to a magistrate to request the aid of 
some constables in my attempt to cap- 
ture these desperadoes, whose discovery 
furnished a solution for several myste- 
rious disappearances, and hitherto un- 
explained outrages of recent oecurrence, 
in the neighbourhood. He at once ac- 
ceded te my request, and, compliment- 
ing me on my promptitude, imme- 
diately issued the necessary orders, 
adding that he would himself accom- 
pany me, and gladly assist in the 
arrest of such a pestilent gang of cut- 
throats. We determined to set out at 
once, to reach their quarters if possible 
before the villains could decamp, and 
so as to arrive there under the cover of 
nightfall, which would much facilitate 
the execution of our purpose. Several 
friends volunteered their services ; and, 
mustering eight or nine, we started in 
the midst of a strong thaw and a heavy 
fall of rain. Our work was so severe, 
and the night so gloomy and inclement, 
that the majority, | more than suspect, 
wished in their hearts that my chivalry 
and public spirit had not shewn itself 
so precipitate, as well as politic, in 
pressing the affair to so prompt a settle- 
ment, and preferring the cloudy cover- 
ing of night to the cheerful light of day 
for the completion of the capture. The 
rain, however, did us good service, in 
clearing the crests of the low fences 
which defined the road, and thus en- 
abling us to advance with more speed 
and certainty. It was late when we 
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reached the scene of my preceding 
night’s adventure, which was still suffi- 
ciently fresh in my mind to inspire me 
with no very amiable feelings towards 
the fellows who had figured in it, and 
who, I trusted, were about to expe- 
rience the effects of their atrocious vil- 
lany. When we came within a short 
distance of the house, I desired my 
companions to hold back, while I ad- 
vanced alone to ascertain how matters 
stood. When I got to the door, I found 
it shut. I listened attentively, but could 
hear no sound—all seemed silent as 
death within. I passed on to the 
window through which I had seen the 
poor girl Nan, the evening before, 
cowering over the fire; and, rubbing 
off the mist from the corner of a pane, 
looked in, but all was dark and deso- 
late, and gave no sign whatever of the 
existence of an inmate, I went round 
then to the yard, and, finding the gate 
wide open, passed through it to the 
back entrance of the house, which, if 
it were not deserted, might possibly 
bring me nearer to its tenants. On 
looking in that quarter, I thought I saw 
something swinging slowly to and fro, 
immediately under the window through 
which I had made my escape. The 
outline seemed like that of a human 
figure ; and, with a sort of dark fore- 
boding, I drew my hand across my 
eyes to clear them from dimness, and 
aid me in discerning the mysterious 
object more distinctly. A cloud, how- 
ever, just then darkened the little light 
there was; and, chiding myself for my 
faintheartedness in fearing what was 
probably either a shadow or the crea- 
ture of my own fancy, I advanced 
hastily in its direction. As I drew 
near, it grew more definite and pal- 
pable, as it swayed backward and for- 
ward with the wind, a foot or so above 
the ground. I was moving on, how- 
ever, still uncertain, though vaguely 
fearful, of its nature, when the sudden 
emersion of the moon lighted up the 
place, and displayed to my straining 
eyes, in the suspended form before me, 
the blackened and distorted visage of a 
human being—-a female, as I saw from 
the dress and the long dishevelled hair, 
which streamed hither and thither in 
the shifting blast. My blood seemed 


literally to curdle in my veins at the 
hideous sight, which totally unmanned 
me, as it well might any one whose 
nerves were not of iron; and losing 
for the minute all self-command, I 
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could only call out with an almost 
frantic vehemence, which speedily 
brought my affrighted companions to 
my side. We had with us a tinder- 
box and lantern; and, on striking a 
light, 1 was able to recognise, in the 
livid and writhen features before me, 
the countenance of the ill-fated girl to 
whom, under Heaven, I probably owed 
my preservation, and with whose part 
therein I feared me her miserable end 
was some way concerned. 

“ The horrors of this dismal night I 
wish not, gentlemen, minutely to nar- 
rate. They are graven too deeply in 
my memory ever to be erased; and 
the mere mention of them at this day is, 
for me, pregnant with fear and disgust. 
To have witnessed such a scene but 
once, as I did, was enough to tincture 
a man’s thoughts and feelings with 
gloom for many after years; and it 
was long before my mind recovered 
its tone, or rid itself of the morbid 
consequences of the shock it then 
suffered. 

“ We severed the rope—the very 
one by which I had effected my de- 
scent—and conveyed the body into 
the house; but we had scarcely crossed 
the threshold, when another ghastly 
sight met our eyes. This .was the 
corpse of Thurles, the youngest and 
handsomest of the band, whose name, 
I believe, I had no occasion to men- 
tion before. He was laid, face upward, 
on the floor of the very room where, 
with the rest, he had so freely and 
recklessly caroused the night before,— 
an expression of ferocity, heightened 
by agony, frowning from his counte- 
nance, and rendering it almost for- 
midable even in death. The blood 
was thickly clotted on his left breast, 
in which was deeply fixed the blade of 
a knife which had been broken near 
the haft. Hlis-head was raised upon a 
pillow, and a sheet had been partly 
drawn over him ; and, from the settled 
appearance of all about the body, it 
was evident that the hands of the liv- 
ing had been concerned iu the decent 
disposition of the robber’s lifeless re- 
mains. I need not speak of the sub- 
sequent occurrences of that night, or 
of my fruitless efforts to account for 
the double catastrophe | had witnessed. 
The gang had fled, and there was no 
one accessible from whom I could as- 
certain the circumstances under which 
it had taken place. 

* Eventually, however, I did obtain 
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a brief account thereof, as I shall in a 
few words relate. It was about six 
years after the night in question, that 
one day, dining at a tavern in York, 
I chanced to overhear some gentlemen 
in the next stall conversing about the 
execution of a murderer, which was to 
take place upon the morrow. One of 
them had been present at his trial, and 
gave a description of the convict’s per- 
sonal appearance ; and mentioned his 
having been the head of a gang that 
had been the terror of the whole coun- 
try thereabouts for a long time, and the 
proven perpetrators of the many mur- 
ders which had taken place on and 
near the Black Moss some years before ; 
which, he added, they had infested, 
until discovered and rooted out by a 
gentleman, who had himself narrowly 
escaped their tender mercies. What 
he said of the man’s appearance, 
haunts, and criminality, immediately 
led me to conclude that he could be 
none other than Triptoe himself, who, 
despite his cunning shifts, had at last 
been snared by the law, which was 
about to exact from him the debt due 
to its many heinous violations. Im- 
pelled by a feeling of mingled interest 
and curiosity, I resolved to visit the 
condemned man’s cell, and endeavour 
to obtain from him some clue to the 
fate of the poor girl of whose miserable 
end I have just told you. I happened 
to have a personal acquaintance with 
the sheriff, and could thus obtain 
ready access to the gaol, to which I 
proceeded without delay. When ad- 
mitted, I found the wretched man 
sitting alone in his dismal cell. He 
cast a sullen, incurious glance at me, 
as I entered, not seeming to recognise 
my appearance, and scarcely, indeed, 
my presence. However atrocious a 
man’s guilt, one cannot well harbour 
hatred or hostility against him at such 
a time, and I spoke gently as I recalled 
to his mind who I was; and, after the 
interchange of a few words, asked him 
if he could spare a few minutes to tell 
me of the dreadful death of his accom- 
plice Thurles, and of that of the unfor- 
tunate Nan. He looked at me some 
seconds before he replied: —‘ I see 
you don’t come here only to pry into 
my secrets, that you may print them in 
the papers; and as you have a kind of 
right, besides, to ask, I'll tell you all 
1 know about the luckless business of 
that cursed night. Ay, I may well, 
indeed, call it cursed; for if I had got 
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your gold that night, 1 had it in my 
mind to cross the seas, and turn honest 
man in some other country, where I 
might now have been, instead of in 
this black dungeon. But you had the 
devil’s luck and cunning into the bar- 
gain; and between you and that sharp 
jade, Nan, I was, for the first time, 
fairly beaten and outwitted in so big 
a matter.’ 

*T then gathered from him that, on 
the return of the party from their un- 
successful pursuit of me, young Thurles, 
whose property both the dogs had been, 
enraged at his loss, furiously taxed Nan 
with having been accessory to my escape, 
and, consequently, to their destruction, 
The girl not only avowed it, but, men- 
tioning my declaration of a speedy de- 
livery of the whole gang into the hands 
of justice, adde| that she wished no- 
thing more than that I would fulfil my 
threat, for that she was heart-sick of 
their vileness, who, in return for inno- 
cence and happiness, had given her 
nothing but vice and ill-treatment ; and 
that reproach and anger came ill from 
him who had rendered her unfit to live, 
much less to return to her father’s happy 
house, from which his traitorous arts 
and falsehoods had first seduced her. 
Thurles, stung with her language and 
inflamed with drink, bitterly retorted ; 
upbraided her with treachery ; and, 
assailing her with opprobrious epithets, 
rashly raised his hand and struck her. 
The girl, at all times passionate, was 
at this conjuncture roused to a state of 
madness by the ill-timed abuse and 
violence of him who had been her de- 
stroyer, and, in a fit of frenzy, seizing 
a knife, before any one could stay her 
arm, she plunged it into his side, 
bidding him ‘ take back the blow he 
dared to give to her his villany had 
ruined.’ The blade reached the rob- 
ber’s heart, and, without a word, he 
fell dead to the floor. A dreadful re- 
vulsion of feeling followed in the breast 
of the unfortunate girl, who, had they 
not resorted to physical restraint, would 
scarcely have outlived him. The rest 
of the party, confounded by the death 
of their comrade, and the fear of a 
speedy apprehension consequent on 
my escape, made some hurried pre- 
parations for evacuating the concern, 
and bid the girl make ready to accom- 
pany them, as there would be those in 
the house shortly who would take good 
care to see the corpse decently disposed 
of. She, however, sternly refused to leave 
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the dead man’s side ; and they, not un- 
willing, I believe, to be rid of one who, 
in their present circumstances, would 
be a burden, let her, as the fellow said, 
‘ please herself, and have her own way.’ 
It must have been shortly after this 
that, under the impulse of intolerable 
despair and consciousness of guilt, she 
took the horrid step of which I told you. 
I then inquired of Triptoe the fate of 
his comrades, and he categorically in- 
formed me that two had been shot in 
burglaries, one had been executed, 
another transported, and a fifth had 
disappeared or been made away with, 
he knew not and cared not how. 
Before I left his cell, I tried to draw 
the wretched man’s thoughts to some- 
thing serious, but his heart was so case- 
hardened in guilt as to be utterly inac- 
cessible to any admonitions from me; 
and, the turnkey shortly entering to tell 
me that the gates were about to close, 
Ileft him to his fate, which, in a dogged 
spirit of hardihood and impenitence, he 
met on the following morning. 

*‘ And now, gentlemen,” said the 
narrator, in conclusion, ** I have given 
you, at greater length, [ fear, than you 
have relished, my reminiscences of what 
was to me an eventful night. The re- 
membrance of the stirring scenes of 
one’s youth is apt to rekindle ardour 
in the too often frigid hearts of the old ; 
and the relation of these facts has pos- 
sessed for me an excitement not devoid 
of pleasure, though necessarily mingled 
with pain, when I call to mind the 
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disaswous destinies of the miserable 
men concerned in my uarration, and 
particularly the melancholy fate of that 
young girl, who was first the victim of 
her own pererseness, and lastly of her 
own returning sense of right, inasmuch 
as it was her awakening softness and 
benevolence, shewn towards me, which 
issued in her wretched self-inflicted 
ruin. And now,” added the old gen- 
tleman, rising from his seat, “ I will 
wish you all a good night’s rest, which 
I doubt not the contrast of your situa- 
tion with mine, on the night of which 
I have been speaking, will not a little 
tend to produce.” 

Iie was just withdrawing, when I 
put a question to him respecting the 
locality of the scene of his adventure, 
as, if not much out of my route, I 
should like to see it after what I had 
heard from him. He politely replied 
that he himself purposed passing by 
the ruins in question upon the morrow, 
and would feel most happy in my com- 
pany, if I had leisure and inclination 
to afford it. I expressed my satisfac- 
tion at this arrangement, which would 
both gratify my curiosity and prolong 
for me the pleasure of his conversation ; 
and shortly afterwards followed his ex- 
ample, and retired to my apartment, 
to dream of moving accidents and 
hairbreadth ’scapes, and to witness, in 
wild and incongruous combinations, 
the elements of the strange and stirring 
tale he had just narrated. 


“ LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE MEASURES,” 


LORD MELBOURNE. 


Tue ancestry of the noble lord who 
now acts as mayor of the palace, and 
nominally as first lord of the treasury, 
is worthy of his very exalted mind and 
his very refined taste. The great- 
grandson of Lord Salisbury’s house- 
steward very appropriately fills the 

st and receives the pay of chief 
butler at Windsor Castle ; and, doubt- 
less, so long as the country is content 
that he shall remain there, cringing, 
eorening, and idling away time which 
he receives wages to employ otherwise, 
so long as the people are willing that 
he should retain his despicable position 
by still more despicalsle backstair in- 
fluence, his lordship will gladly stay, 


neglectful of national interests, his own 
honour, and the public scorn. And, 
indeed, there is no marvel. The mi- 
nister is worthy of the age that submits 
to his silken Jeading strings. Times 
have been when hardy Englishmen 
were represented in parliament by 
men of nerve and integrity, when they 
would yield to no court favourites, and 
be governed by no automaton puppets ; 
but, now, who can wonder at a Mel- 
bourne, the trembling creature of secret 
influence, being tolerated as prime ruler 
of the nation? But if there be nothing 
marvellous in the country’s apathy, 
there is much to astonish all reflecting 
minds in the degree of servility to 
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which the premier has stooped, and 
the dirtiness of the paths by which he 
has climbed to power. He is sur- 
rounded by those against whom his 
youthful energies were expended ; he 
is supported by a mixture of Papists, 
Radicals, and placemen; he is op- 
posed by a vast body, to whom he 
sneakingly bows in one house of par- 
liament, and plays little games of 
thimblerig with in the other; he clings 
to office, after having abandoned the 
principle which secured it; and im all 
dangers and difficulties, in every crisis, 
at every moment when ruin threatens 
his cracked and crazy cabinet, he flies 
for shelter aud succour, not to the 
public, not to the legislature, not to 
honourable retirement, but near the 
petticoats of the throne. And can this 
be the gay and spirited William Lamb, 
whose entrance into public was hailed 
with delight, and gave occasion to vast 
anticipations — whose speeches, year 
after year, against reform, were cele- 
brated by the Tory papers throughout 
the land —and whose political squibs 
and political bon mots were praised as 
the emanations of an honest and ho- 
nourable mind? Quantum mutatus ab 
illo! If their early contemporaries, 
who now slumber in the tomb, could 
rise up again, and look round on our 
present rulers, and more particularly 
on Lord Melbourne, biting the dust 
before a pampered demagogue, and 
glozing with flattering accents in the 
chamber of a young and inexperienced 
queen, thrusting himself and other de- 
fendants in crim. con. actions into a 
place which should be the very saue- 
tuary of purity and virtue, surely they 
would doubt if some evil spirit had not 
warped his heart from ancient dignity 
to the extreme of meanness, and to the 
depth of debasement. Perhaps, how- 
ever, after all, there has been no change 
whatever in the premier ; probably, his 
high reputation for spirit and firmness 
was gained by tricks and hypocrisy ; 
and it may be true—as, indeed, we 
suspect, that he is now merely shewing 
forth qualities which it formerly re- 
quired art to conceal. 

Such, plainly and unreservedly, is 
our opinion of Lord Melbourne ; and, 
therefore, the task of delineating his 
career is no pleasantone. At all times, 
to trace @ man winding himself by spe- 
cious sophistry, and by the force of no 
ability save that of an accomplished 
courtier, a perfect lady’s ran, into the 
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place of a court parasite, is disgusting 
and loathsome. But when there is 
something more than all this— when a 
minister is seen who, in addition to alk 
his personal selfishness, is distingeished 
also by his unserupulous and mis- 
chievous assaults on the church and 
the constitution, which he formerly 
professed to admire, and exerted him- 
self to defend, there is necessarily an 
additional degree of painfulness in the 
description of such a pretender to 
statesmanship. We therefore turn from 
other little men, who are merely con- 
temptible, and from some who are also 
corrupt, with reluctance, to a character, 
compared with which theirs are elevated: 
and pure. But we believe Lord Mel- 
bourne has hitherto — perhaps from this 
very reluctance to speak of him— 
escaped too easily; and, if we can 
help it, he shall escape so well no 
longer. First, then, for his anomalous 
and disgraceful position, as court fa- 
vourite and Popish minister. 

It appears that his lordship, since 
the death of William IV., has taken 
up his abode at the palace, and, we 
understand, has accepted and per- 
formed the office of private secretary 
to the queen; a post which, we may 
very safely say, no man in any great 
monarchy ever yet took, while pro- 
fessing at the same time to fait 
the onerous, responsible, and difficult 
duties of chief minister. But no deli- 
cacy restrained Lord Melbourne; no 
regard for public opinion operated on 
him ; he coolly stooped to the yoke, 
discharged his cook, and abandoned 
Downing Street ; taking possession of 
a bedroom and chair at St. James’s, 
and of a pen as premier-amanuensis of 
the youthful queen. How different was 
the conduct of great men of old! How 
“liberal and enlightened” we have be- 
come! The Earl of Chatham, when 
Mr. Pitt, in 1759, at a time when the 
whole weight of the government rested 
on his shoulders — when, if ever there 
were an excuse, he had one for con- 
stantly speaking to the sovereign, who 
was intractable, and inclined to thwart 
his ministers in their splendid and 
mighty operations against French am~- 
bition—this Mr. Pitt applied to the 
king for the Garter for Earl Temple ; 
and, being refused, wrote the following 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle, then 
in attendance on the court at Kensing- 
ton, as Lord Melbourne is’ now at 
Windsor :— 
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“« September 27, 1759. 

“My Lord,—A continuation of the 
slight eruption I had upon me, together 
with the deep sense I must have of un- 
exampled depression, prevents my hav- 
ing the honour of meeting your grace at 
Kensington to-morrow. 

** Unconscious as I am of want of 
fidelity and diligence in sustaining the 
vast and dangerous load his majesty has 
been pleased to lay on my feeble should- 
ers, I will forbear, now and for ever, 
entering into a subject where I may pos- 
sibly judge amiss, and wherein, above all 
things, I wish not greatly to err. I will 
therefore rest on the judgment of others, 
at all times much better than mine, 
whether, considering Lord Temple’s sta- 
tion and my own, the pretension in ques- 
tion has any thing in it exorbitant, or 
derogatory to the kiug’s honour, or con- 
trary to the good of his affairs. All I 
mean at present to trouble your grace 
witb, is to desire that, when next my re- 
luetant steps shall bring me up the stairs of 
Kensington, and mix me with the dust of 
the antechamber, I may learn, once for all, 
whether the king continues finally ob- 
durate to such united entreaties, as, 
except towards me and mine, never fail 
of success, I beg your grace to believe 
that I am particularly sorry to be forced 
to add this to all the obliging trouble 
you have been good enough to take al. 
ready on such an occasion, and that I 
am ever, &c. 

* Witiiam Pitt.” 


We quote this letter because it is 
worthy of the writer ; because it is 
such an one as a Wellington, or a 
Stanley, in these days, under similar 
circumstances, would indite; and be- 
cause it is a noble contrast to the Mel- 
bourne policy of blockading the palace, 
and poisoning the ear of the monarch. 
“The dust of the antechamber”’ is 
Lord Melbourne’s favourite atmo- 
sphere, and his mind is employed, 
while stifled with it, in petty plots for 
getting rid of another ‘Tory who de- 
sires an interview, or in preventing 
some eminent Conservative being in- 
vited to dinner. Ile sees no objection 
in Popery obtaining a footing ; he sees 
no objection to Popish ladies of the 
bedchamber, to a Popish treasurer of 
the household; he can discover no 


impropriety in a Lord Headfort, any 
more than he can perceive impurity 
in himself; but if by any accident 
there be a chance, no matter how re- 
mote, that a Conservative is likely to 
enter the palace, there is a run- 
ning to and fro, a whispering, a little 
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intriguing, and a vast deal of serious 
reflection,— all to consummate the 
plan for getting rid of the peril, and 
excluding the intruder. And this, be 
it remembered, is the system under a 
government consisting of those Whigs 
who used to be loudest against the in- 
fluence of the crown, and most vir- 
tuous in their horror of the court. Not 
one hour is Lord Melbourne willingly 
absent ; he even goes to chapel, because 
the queen will be present; and if public 
business once in a month, on some ex- 
traordinary occasion,— as, for instance, 
some new bluader of Lord Glenelg’s, 
some new mistake of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s, some novel faux pas,—renders it 
absolutely necessary for him to pay a 
visit from Windsor to town; the car- 
riage is employed at once, and, proba- 
bly for greater expedition, it is placed 
on the newly finished railroad ; and 
when all the business is transacted his 
lordship starts off again, without tread- 
ing even for one second his own deso- 
late hall in South Street, and once more 
he is travelling as if for his life, and 
certainly with eagerness for his dinner. 
This exertion being over, all goes 
smooth again for a time. There is a 
little riding in the middle of the day, a 
little eating afterwards, just a quarter 
of an hour’s claret and chat, and then 
some music, or a quadrille ; or, if the 
court be at St. James’s, a journey to 
the theatre or opera-house, where lions 
may be seen unnaturalised, or dancers 
may be viewed all over. Vive la 
bagatelle! So quarter after quarter 
passes; pay comes in; colonies fall off; 
foreign nations delude and insult us; 
Popery strides forward; the cabinet 
sinks lower and lower; and the fa- 
vourite, if ever a serious thought or 
fear afflicts him, dispels it by another 
waltz, or a new French novel, or by re- 
miniscences of London life in those old 
days when Melbourne House rivalled 
the mansion of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire in its character for infamy and 
prostitution. But all will not do; 
dancing cannot save him; French 
novels will not help him ; reminiscences 
of the past cannot save him from the 
future; his ministry is falling, and he 
must fall with it, and then, alas! alas! 
for maids of honour, and for Lord 
Headfort, and for all those with whom 
Lord Melbourne is now “ such a dear 
man!” for the cook must return to 
South Street, and Windsor must be 
deprived of the presence of him who 
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is now the court Joe Miller, and the 
modern Killigrew,— yes, he must go, 
never, never more to return as private 
secretary to the queen, or prime minis- 
ter of the nation. Who will undertake 
to describe the acuteness of pain suf- 
fered when this terrible news shall ar- 
rive, by the peaceable Emperor of 
Russia! Who will venture to guess at 
the sorrow of Mr. Van Buren, at the 
dismay of O’Connell, or the terror 
of the pope? Their best friend will 
then have sunk down from the place in 
which he was best qualified, and has 
proved himself so able to serve them ; 
and, to their sad discomfiture, the days 
will commence when money squan- 
dered on luxury, or wasted on com- 
missioners, will replenish the dock- 
yards, and when * justice to Ireland !” 
will mean protection to the voter, and 
security for property and life; when 
priests can be pampered, magistrates 
insulted, and noblemen like Lord Nor- 
bury murdered no more; when justice 
to England will mean the restoration of 
her navy, and the vigorous repression 
of colonial rebellion. 

But on this subject we need not en- 
large. We turn from Lord Melbourne 
at court to Lord Melbourne in the ca- 
binet. We find that he is sworn to 
uphold the Protestant religion and the 
Protestant government in these realms, 
and yet it appears that his lordship is 
content to propose a measure which 
he himself acknowledges to be nothing 
but **a@ heavy blow and great discou- 
ragement to Protestantism in Ireland.” 
We find him skulking behind the men- 
dicant demeyogue who maintains him, 
when this gross incunsistency is pressed 
vpon him; and with his usual effront- 
ery declaring that Me. ¢”Coanell has 
rot commiiied peijery; so as his oath 
is +he same as Mr. O'Conneil’s, and 
he bas only done the same, he has 
not commiied perjury: and chen, go- 
ing voand aad completing the circle, 
we concludes that Mr. U’Connell’s 
o2ih is like his oath, and they have 
aced alike; aad yet he has been 
proved clear of perjury, therefore the 
begzar is also pure: that is, if you will 
allow him to assume the point in dis- 
pute, he will end by demonstrating it. 
In like manaer, when Mr. Turton’s 
appointment was mentioned, he de- 
clared that it had not taken place ; 
and then, when he sailed, his lordship 
knew nothing about it, aad was quite 
Surprised, but was sare he would have 
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no situation; and when that, too, 
turned out differently, he again was 
astonished ; and, after all, it appears, 
that,ifhe did not know the facts, the ig- 
norance was intentional,— for every 
one else knew them; and if he were 
aware that Mr. Turton was going to 
sail (as he must have been), and as he 
was the only man who could prevent it, 
if he did not so prevent it he had no 
right to affect surprise when that gen- 
tleman started, or when he was ap- 
pointed to a post in Canada. 

Thus he goes on. These are but 
specimens of his conduct,— rambling, 
superficial, and shuffling. He wholly 
condemned the National Association of 
Ireland; yet he patted its promoters 
on the back, gave places to some of 
them, and was in the closest alliance 
with their leader. In 1836, he agreed 
to the Duke of Wellington’s amend- 
ment to that portion of the address 
which referred to Irish corporations ; 
while, at the very moment he was ex- 
pressing his consent, his colleagues in 
the other house were obeying the be- 
hest of their Popish supporters, by 
combating the same point with Sir 
Robert Peel and the opposition. And 
as it is with measures, so with men. 
Ile speaks of them at each particular 
time, precisely in the manner in which 
it is his interest to treat them. Last 
session he threw poor Lord Minto 
overboard, when the question was 
raised about the silly orders from the 
Admiralty to search Sardinian cruisers ; 
and having found that Lord Minto’s 
explanation (that it was done as part of 
a treaty), though a true explanation of 
the opinion of the government, did not 
answer the purpose of satisfying the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne 
coolly conceded the point, and ad- 
mitted it to be a matter of policy only. 
So with Lord Durham. For a time, 
his lordship was, according to the 
premier, every thing honourable, noble, 
and wise; but the moment his back 
was turned, and the question occurred 
whether he or the precious places of the 
Whigs should be sacrificed, Lord Mel- 
bourne sneakingly turned tail, agreed 
with Lord Brougham, sanctioned the 
act of indemnity, which in fact con« 
demned the Durham ordinances, and 
spluttered forth, in the vain hope of 
still keeping both his friend and his 
office, a vast quantity of trash in favour 
of the man he had so cowardly aban- 
doned. But if Lord Durham, instead 
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of being in Canada, had been in a 
place at home, how differently Lord 
Melbourne would have acted! How 
valorous he would have shewn himself 
in defence of his colleague! When, 
however, the cat’s away, the proverb 
tells us truly, the mice may play; and 
so felt Lord Melbourne. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, who counts three votes in the 
House of Commons (himself, his bro- 
ther, and his son), had voted against 
government, though holding a place 
under it, and had otherwise offended 
the cabinet; but Sir Hussey was in 
England, he was known to be about as 
hot as Lord Durham himself, and there- 
fore not a word was uttered against 
him. But ifthe gallant general should 
go to Canada, to replace Sir John Col- 
borne on any occasion when the Whigs 
are the rulers at home, we bid him be- 
ware. They are as slippery as eels, 
and as venomous as the worst of ver- 
min ; and so he would find them, if he 
so far trusted them as to give them an 
opportunity of choosing between saving 
their own salaries and his reputation. 

It may be quite true that Lord Mel- 
bourne is not solely to be blamed for 
these and other Whig-Radical proceed- 
ings, and that some of his colleagues 
must have a very large share of the 
odium which attaches to the measures 
of the present tottering ministry, but 
Lord Melbourne is professedly the 
head of the set, and is fairly answer- 
able for their misdeeds, because he has 
always the option of resigning, and if 
he do not avail himself of it, he vir- 
tually consents to remain responsible. 
If so, what a catalogue of offences 
could be crowded into an impeach- 
ment against him! He entered office 
at a time when the Whigs in parlia- 
ment numbered nearly 500; when the 
colonies were quiet, Ireland was quiet, 
and the spirit of seditious turbulence 
was repressed by Lord Stanley's vi- 
gorous measures; and now the Whigs 
are a mere nominal party — some have 
lapsed into Radicals, others style them- 
selves Liberals, a large number have 
gladly joined the Conservatives —a 
majority of nineteen in the House of 
Commons is a great triumph; if the 
troops have not arrived quite too late 
to save one of our chief colonies, every 
one is surprised; and Ireland presents 
an increased calendar of crimes, and 
her agitators are bolder, and nyore ex- 
orbitant, and more treasonable than 
ever. In particular measures, he has 
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been equally unsuccessful. lle en- 
tered office to attack the Chureh of 
Ireland ; he did so, and failed, He 
assailed church-rates in England, and 
failed. He attempted to render popish 
the corporations of Ireland, and failed. 
He tried to alter the Reform-act, in its 
rate-paying clauses, to obtain popish 
chaplains for English gaols, to run 
down the Louse of Lords, through his 
ally, O'Connell, and failed in each of 
those notable undertakings. More re- 
cently, he has tried to get rid of Lord 
Durbam, and in that scheme has failed 
also. He is now concocting some 
plan of national education, without the 
Bible ; and we may be quite certain 
that if ever he ventures to propose the 
measure, or to carry out his still more 
admirable scheme of abolishing the 
sanctity of the Sabbath in London, by 
opening the Post-office, his success 
will not be more remarkable than it 
has hitherto been. He will have to 
relinquish his plans, and to forego his 
intentions ; and if so, the fact is quite 
certain that it will not be for the first 
time in his life. He opposed reform, 
and then assisted to carry a more 
sweeping measure than he had ever 
had occasion to resist; he opposed, 
and then produced, a plan of church 
spoliation; he denounced O'Connell 
from the throne, and then bowed the 
knee to him; he opposed. an inquiry 
into the pension-list, aud then sanc- 
tioned it; he condemned extravagant 
estimates, and then augmented them ; 
he deelared against courts, and then 
crouched to them; he protested against 
extravagant provision for the sove- 
reign, and then increased the civil- 
list; he resisted the claim of the Duke 
of Sussex for a larger income, and has 
now suffered himself to be bullied into 
acquiescence. What security, then, 
can there be, that he will not abandon 
his present sentiments as readily as he 
has sacrified his old ones? He is now 
against the ballot, triennial parlia- 
ments, houschold suffrage, and the ejec- 
tion of bishops from the House of Lords, 
and he is opposed to many other pet 
Radical crotchets; but what sort of 
security is there, we repeat, that he 
will not rat still more, and end _ his 
career by following the tide of revo- 
lution as far as it will carry him? = It 
is quite evident that self-interest, not 
principle, is his guide, and that he has 
followed that beacon hitherto, without 
scruple or regard for consequences, 01 
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bis own character ; and, thereforc, we 
do not know why his recreancy should 
now suddenly cease, or his incon- 
sistency now finally terminate. 

And, after all, we know not that any 
one need care whether Lord Mel- 
bourne continues a Whig, or com- 
mences a Radical campaign. Perhaps 
if we were forced to express a pre- 
ference, we should, as we hav. no love 
of the Radicals, heartily wish them the 
incumbrance of his lordship’s aid, and 
the benefit of his reputation. But we 
own we care not much about it. Lord 
Melbourne is a feeble and effeminate 
creature, fit only to loll in a palace, to 
scribble in an album, or to criticise 
birthday odes, or diplomatic despatches. 
He is eminently qualified for the chief 
place among the small fry of Glenelgs 
and Rices, and, doubtless, he shines 
among them with peculiar brilliancy, 
because, while they are a petty trem- 
bling set, he has a certain bonhomie 
and nonchalance, which makes him slip 
through difficulties with a happy dead- 
ness to all sorts of shame. Lord 


Brougham will never propose, or wish 
to carry, an insulting bill of indemnity 
for the first lord of the treasury, for he 


knows too well that that worthy peer 
would be very glad to accept the act, 
and would be marveliously forbearing, 
and charitable, and blind, as to any 
lurking attack in it. And so, also, 
no one in parliament ever thinks of 
carefully contrasting Lord Melbourne’s 
past professions with his present prac- 
tices, for it is well known that it 
is useless to appeal in that man- 
ner to him. He said that he 
cared not for a majority against him 
in the House of Lords, but that the 
moment the House of Commons was 
opposed to the Appropriation-clause, 
he would resign. Well, there was a 
dissolution, ministers withdrew the ap- 
propriation principle altogether, and 
only narrowly saved it from being 
expunged from the minutes of the 
House of Commons; but there was no 
whisper of Whig resignation, there 
was no recollection of former pledges. 
The Appropriation-clause slept, and so 
did ministers in their places. Hence- 
forth, then, there can be no great de- 
pendence on Whig promises to resign ; 
and, therefore, as they will not move 
of their own free will, we can see no 
alternative but to force them to it. We 
believe that the Conservatives could 
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now effect that purpose if they chose ; 
we believe, however, also, that at present 
Lord Melbourne is much more useful 
to them as prime minister, than power 
itself could be in their own possession. 
If, indeed, the Whigs, who know this 
as well as the Conservatives them- 
selves, are willing nevertheless to 
hold their offices, there can be, or 
there ouglit to be, no objection. Nay, 
so far from there being an objection to 
their remaining, it should be the Con- 
servative policy to keep them in. They 
are now narrowly looking for a decent 
opportunity to escape, and it will be 
the fault of the opposition if that op- 
portunity be granted. If it be not, on 
the Whigs will fall, as is due, all the 
odium of the disasters, foreign, colonial, 
and domestic, which now threaten the 
land; and on Lord Melbourne, as 
the chief of the Whigs, will the largest 
share of censure descend. Thus, when 
at length they do retire, it will be with 
a character for mischief, as well as a 
character for folly; and, consequently, 
the reascension to office will be im- 
possible, or, at least, a very remote 
contingency. Yet it is grievous that, 
in the interim which must elapse be- 
fore their expulsion, they should have the 
power they now possess to degrade the 
nation, to contaminate the court, to sap 
the foundations of the constitution, to 
discourage Protestantism, and to assail 
the morals of the people. It is said 
that patronage should be possessed by 
an irresponsible demagogue ; that our 
colonial possessions should be perilled, 
through the imbecility of our rulers ; 
and, above all, that the monarch should 
be shut out from free communication 
with the country, and rendered the 
sovereign of a faction, instead of the 
mother of the state. Nevertheless, the 
evil, to be radically cured, must be 
endured for a short time longer; and 
then, in the ripeness of events, the 
Melbourne ministry can be hurled from 
power, and the premier himself can be 
swept aside by the contemptuous in- 
difference of the people, and with the 
sense that his littleness and insig- 
nificance form his only protection from 
serious exposure. ‘That day must 
come, and the longer it is delayed, 
the brighter will be the victory it will 
witness, and the firmer will be the 
foundation of the Conservative govern- 
ment in the hearts and judgment of the 


population. 
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Tue translator of the work, of which 
we are about to give some account to 
our readers, has taken a very prudent 
precaution in arming his title-page 
with Dr. Johnson’s dignified rebuke to 
those who prefer the summary rejection 
of an alleged fact, to the patient inves- 
tigation of the evidence adduced in 
support of it. “ It is always easier to 
deny than to inquire,” saith the doctor. 
“¢To refuse credit confers fora moment 
an appearance of superiority ; which 
every little mind is tempted to assume, 
when it may be gained so cheaply as 
by withdrawing attention from evi- 
dence, and declining the fatigue of 
comparing probabilities.” With this 
awful dictum before our eyes, we have 
endeavoured, at the expense of no 
small labour and pains, to strike an 
impartial balance between the confliet- 
ing improbabilities involved in the af- 
firmation or negation of the fact which 
this volume asserts, viz. That the Dau- 
phin of the Temple is alive, and that 
Hs author is he ;+ and our readers will 
be surprised to learn that we have 
found ita puzzling matter to pronounce 
on which side, upon the whole, the 
difficulties preponderate. Such being 
the case, however, we have come to 
the resolution, so familiar in modern 
parliamentary practice, to report to 
them the evidence alone on both sides, 
and to leave the decision as an enigma, 
which they may very seasonably amuse 
themselves with solving in these long 
winter evenings. 

The original work was published by 
Dulau of Soho Square, towards the end 
of the year 1836. It attracted little 
notice in London, and it was not al- 
lowed to circulate in France — at least, 
it is affirmed by its author, in a petition 
addressed to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on the 21st January, 1838 
(p. 617 of this volume), that two hun- 
dred copies were seized there, by or- 
der of the ministre de l'intérieur ; an 
assertion not likely to be made in such 
a document, if contrary to the fact. 
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It fell, however, into the hands of 
the highly respectable person under 
whose name it now appears in an Eng- 
lish garb. We shall allow him to give 
his own account how he came to think 
of translating it. In his preface, after a 
rather superfluous disavowal of “ all 
political designs whatever” in the pub- 
lication, Mr. Perceval states that 


“Tt is simply as presenting a most 
interesting historical question, that the 
work from which the present is trans- 
lated attracted the editor’s attention, 
At a very early period, the indignities, 
sufferings, and sorrows borne by the 
royal family of France, during the revo. 
lution, excited in his mind the liveliest 
and most paioful interest. Many of the 
memoirs relating to that time of horror 
have been read by him: and he is per- 
suaded that a more splendid exhibition 
of Christian virtue was never made than 
that which was displayed within the 
Tower of the Temple. Indeed, in con. 
templating the mild and paternal cha- 
racter of Louis XVI. ; a king who, if not 
great upon the throne (though always 
animated with the purest and best inten- 
tions), was, after his dethronement, per- 
fectly sublime—the magnanimity and 
heroic bearing of the queen, as long as a 
ray of hope remained ; and, when that 
was gone, the absorption of alt her feel- 
ings in affectionate solicitude for the 
partners of her misery—the piety to. 
wards God, and devotion to her brother 
and to her brother's family, of the 
Princess Elizabeth—we might wonder 
at the ways of Providence in suffering 
virtue to he so severely tried, if we did 
not see how evidently the spirits of those 
who passed through the dreadful furnace 
were purified by it from their earthly 
dross, and rendered meet to be partakers 
of the heavenly inheritance. Of this 
melancholy chapter of royal sufferings, 
no part has seemed to the editor more 
truly shocking and revolting than the 
treatment of the illustrious martyr’s 
children ; especially of the young prince, 
who had the misfortune of being legi- 
timate heir to his father’s crown. He 
has felt his heart sicken at the brutal 
atrocities practised upon that gentle child, 
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and feelings arise of inexpressible disgust 
and indignation against the human de- 
mons who were bis persecutors — feel- 
ings which have only subsided under the 
belief that he had passed through these 
tribulations into a better state, and had 
been reunited, without fear of another 
separation, to those, of whose tenderest 
affection he had ever been the cherished 
object. 

* Tt now appears that, in the wisdom 
of God, a much longer trial was ap- 
pointed for him. 

“It can be a matter of surprise to 
no one (adds Mr, Perceval), that, be. 
ing convinced of the identity of the 
claimant with the son of Louis XVL., 
he should have been proud to offer the 
unfortunate prince the Fumble assistance, 
of which the present volume is the fruit ; 
believing that the endeavour to help him 
to right, who has suffered such cruel 
wrong, and to alleviate the sorrows of 
the innocent and injured son of a most 
eminently pious, virtuous, and ill-used 
Christian king, cannot be looked upon as 
inconsistent with the duties, or unbe. 
coming to the character, of a minister of 
the Gospel.” 


The reverend editor has not favoured 
us with the process by which he arrived 
at the conviction thus avowed. He con- 
fesses that he met with many difficulties ; 
and, amongst others, alludes to the 
“ somewhat ill-digested form in which 
the original work was published ;"— a 
defect which an over-scrupulous desire 
to produce a faithful copy has unfor- 
tunately prevented him from attempt- 
ing to remedy. He does not, however, 
“ feel it incumbent upon him to enter 
into details as to what parts of the con- 
tents of the volume have proved ob- 
stacles in the way of his conviction, 
any more than to conjecture all that 
may prove so to others ;” but proceeds 
to apprise his readers of certain corro- 
borative facts which have come to his 
own personal knowledge, which he 
thus very fairly sums up as “ ascer- 
tained on other authority than the 
writer's (dauphin’s) own ;” to wit: 


‘That he has endeavoured to procure 
a legal inquiry into the validity of his 
claims : 

“ That the French government, which 
has itself brought other false dauphins to 
trial, refuses him this appeal to the laws 
of his country : 

“ That one of his chief witnesses, cer- 
tainly competent to identify him, does 
recognise him, and declares it openly : 

“ That others of his friends believe in 
his claims, and take onerous obligations 
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upon themselves in consequence of that 
belief : 

“‘ That he does not possess the means 
of procuring false-witnesses by bribery. 

** In addition to these facts,” he adds, 
“ it is extremely gratifying to the editor 
to state, as he is able to do sincerely 
and conscientiously, having made the 
acquaintance of the prince, and of his 
friend and advocate, the editor of the 
French volume, that he never was in 
company or had communication with 
any two persons who had less the ap- 
pearance of any thing bordering upon 
imposture or deceit— with whose frank- 
ness he had better reason to be satisfied 
—or of whose perfect integrity and ho. 
nesty he was more thoroughly con- 
vinced.”— Preface, p. xviii. 


So much for the translator’s reasons 
for the undertaking ; and, whatever may 
be thought of his judgment, they are 
certainly creditable to his feelings, and 
sufficient to bespeak a not contempt- 
uouseperusal. For, as he reasonably 
argues, the fact that many false dau- 
phins have already appeared, and each 
in his turn has been convicted of im- 
posture, so far from proving that the 
real dauphin does not exist, in reality 
tends only the other way :—for it proves 
that the evidence for his alleged death 
in the Temple must have been inade- 
quate to satisfy men’s minds of that 
event. Whilst, on the other hand, 
the equally certain facts that “ of all 
the individuals who have laid claim 
to the title, the writer of this narrative 
alone has been refused a legal inquiry 
into the validity of his claim,”—that, 
* at the very moment when he hoped to 
do what the impostors had been compel- 
led to do, he was seized by the police, 
and, after a month's imprisonment, was 
sent out of France” as an alleged fo- 
reigner, after his suit to prove himself a 
Frenchmau had been formally com- 
menced,—these facts do at least afford 
‘ a presumption that he may really have 
the evidence to produce which he pro- 
fesses to have; and excite a suspicion 
that the French government were afraid 
of the production of that evidence.” 

The work, as we have said, attracted 
so little attention in England, that pro- 
bably not one person in ten thousand 
would ever have heard of the claim, or 
the claimant, if two very singular inci- 
dents had not occurred to give it that 
extended notoriety which our worthy 
police reporters take care shall be the 
lot of every body and every thing that 
comes before the notice of the magis- 
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trates of this metropolis. The first was 
the accidental misdelivery of a packet 
of letters from the claimant’s family by 
the servant of an English gentleman 
who brought them from Dresden, and 
their illegal detention by the person into 
whose hands they came ; who, being an 
officious busybody, fancied they were 
proofs of a conspiracy to assassinate 
Souls Philippe, and refused to give 
them up till brought before the lord- 
mayor. His then civic lordship, pro- 
bably mistrusting his own skill in read- 
ing French, sent them off for Lord John 
Russell’s perusal; who very properly 
returned them to their right owners. 
This led to their publication in most of 
the London papers in July 1837, and 
thus notified to the incredulous Cock- 
neys that no less a personage than 
Louis XVII. was actually dwelling 
within the sound of Bow bells. The se- 
cond, and by far the most extraordinary 
occurrence of the two, must be so fresh 
in the memory of our readers, that we 
shall only advert to it briefly, as being 
that which has led to this endeavour to 
satisfy the curiosity which ithas naturally 
excited, by our presentarticle. Camber- 
well, the classic ground of George Barn- 
well’s uncle’s murder, has been visited by 
a bolder though less successful assassin. 
George, it is said, had not courage, in 
the first instance, to use the fire-arms 
with which he was provided. Not so 
Désiré Rousselle, or whoever it was 
that meditated the death of the unhappy 
claimant of the heirship to the sorrows 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
Two pistols he fired at half-a-yard’s 
distance, whilst his eyes (by the duke’s 
graphic description) glared, like a dog’s, 
on his victim; two bullets lodged in 
the ‘thick part of the upper arm,’ 
as the surgeon certifies, and another 
glanced from the left breast, leaving a 
bruise which necessitated the applica- 
tion of five-and-twenty leeches. Now, 
it must be owned, this is a startling cir- 
cumstance ; especially as it is affirmed 
in the present volume that a previous 
attempt on the claimaint’s life by dag- 
ger was made at Paris in 1834; a 
statement which it is reasonable enough 
now to credit. “ Ma foi!” said a wor- 
thy Frenchman of our acquaintance 
when he heard of it, “ je commence a 
croire que c'est vraiment le fils de 
Louis XVI. On ne s’amuse pas a 
faire assassmmer des inconnus. On wne 
ni’a jamais assassiné, moi, par exem- 
ple.” This inference, indeed, is so ob- 
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vious, as to excite at first a natural sus- 
picion that the whole affair was got up 
as a bold stroke to excite the lagging 
interest of the public on behalf of this 
despised pretension: an idea which, it 
seems, his ex-excellence, Monsieur le 
Baron Capelle, agent of the exiled royal 
family in London, has had the charity 
to promulgate, and clearly intimates to 
be his belief, in the wonderfully clever 
diplomatic note he addressed to the 
solicitor employed on Rousselle’s prose- 
cution; though he declines to advance 
his reasons for it. But, pace the baron, 
we defer rather to the dictum of Mr. 
Jeremy, the intelligent magistrate of 
Union Hall, before whom the investi- 
gation was held, as the better judge; 
who said “ the assertion that the duke 
shot himself is absurd ; and I am sorry 
that any one should be found capable 
of saying so.” Furthermore, we beg to 
express our private opinion, that if the 
victim had been Mr. Benjamin Hawes 
of Lambeth, or Mr. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, or any other recognised per- 
sonage in that trans-Thamesine region, 
few magistrates would have hesitated 
to commit Mr. Désiré Rousselle on the 
evidence adduced against him—as an 
accomplice, at least, if not the actual 
assassin. 

But we must proceed to give the 
result of our studies in the volume be- 
fore us. It contains, in addition to the 
personal narrative of the claimant, a 
mass of letters, documents, extracts, 
scraps of pamphlets, and newspaper 
articles, flung together in most ‘ ad- 
mired disorder ;’ for which there might 
have been some excuse in the original 
publication, as we are informed that 
the documents were dispersed at the 
period of his arrest by the French po- 
lice, and recovered with difficulty whilst 
the work was in the press; but we can- 
not conceive why the present editor 
might not have taken the trouble to 
classify and reduce them to the form of 
a regular appendix, instead of merely 
giving a few awkward and scarcely in- 
telligible notes of reference to some 
among the number. The narrative is 
preceded by a preface, signed by three 
members of the French bar: M. Gruau, 
late procureur du roi; MM. Xavier La- 
prade and Briquet, avocats. In this 
we read their joit declaration, that the 
manuscript was entirely written by “ the 
Prince” alone, under their eyes, and 
an account of his arrest in Paris, on the 
15th June, 1836, and subsequent de- 
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portation from France; both which pro- 
ceedings of the government they openly 
tax with illegality and injustice. There 
is also, by the by, in the Appendix, 
p. 390, a pleading to the same effect, 
but in a far superior style, before the 
“ Conseil d’Etat,” on the 14th July, 
in the same year, by another advocate, 
M.Cremieux; which, so far as we can 
form an opinion on a point of French 
law, appears to us unanswerable. The 
council, however, by its report of the 
3d August, declared itself incompetent 
to “ impeach or debate acts belonging 
to the high police of the kingdom!” 
We contratulate our Gallic neighbours 
on the perfection of civil liberty, the 
fruit of so many mob achieved revolu- 
tions, which this decision indicates. 

This preface is followed by a species 
of pastoral address to the reader, signed 
by the “ Abbé Appert, curé of St. 
Arnault,” who appears to be the spi- 
ritual adviser of the claimant, and has 
paid for his attachment to him by the 
loss of hisliving. It is short, and very 
striking, on the hypothesis that the tale 
is true ; calling on the reader to bear in 
mind the terrible threat of Scripture, 
“] will visit the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, even to the fourth 
generation,” should he be tempted to 
murmur against the dispensations of 
Providence, that have condemned an 
innocent victim to sufferings unpa- 
ralleled in history. 

Of the personal narrative, which oc- 
cupies the next 137 pages of the book, 
we must atonce declare that we never 
read anything more unconvincing and 
unsatisfactory as a whole. Copious 
here and there in trivial details, most 
of which bear very little, if at all, on 
the question of identity, meagre, abrupt, 
and obscure in the narration ofsome very 
important facts,—if we were to decide 
upon the subject on the strength of 
its contents only, we should at once 
pronounce it unworthy of attention; 
though, at the same time, we should be 
extremely perplexed to account for all 
its characteristics, on the hypothesis of 
imposture. An impostor might, in- 
deed, without much difficulty, have col- 
lected many of the incidents alleged to 
be remembered by the dauphin as oc- 
curring during the journey to Varennes, 
and the captivity of the royal family in 
the Temple, and have eked them out 
by a little guarded invention, even to a 
much greater extent than is here done. 
Many of these incidents have, in fact, 
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been mentioned in the published me- 
moirs of the time, particularly in the 
Duchess of Angouleme’s Private Me- 
moir on the Temple, a_ translation 
of which appeared in London, in 
1823. But an impostor, clever enough 
to have performed this task with the 
ability displayed, on that hypothesis, 
so far as relates to the period in ques- 
tion, would hardly be at a loss to in- 
vent a much more probable account 
than that which we find here, of the 
events subsequent to his alleged escape 
from the Temple, until the period of 
his settlement in Prussia, as a watch- 
maker, in the year 1810. The most or- 
dinary caution would teach him to li- 
mit his demands on our credulity to the 
least possible compass. Instead of 
which, he multiplies improbabilities, by 
recounting, in the driest manner, no 
fewer than four escapes and four re-im- 
prisonments, of greater or less dura- 
tion; when a single imprisonment for 
fifteen years would have answered his 
purpose, by accounting for the years of 
his life, from 1795 to 1810, just as 
well. It is still more unaccountable 
to find (as we shall presently see) an 
impostor giving us, as almost the first 
traceable and ascertainable event in his 
life, the story of his accusation and 
sentence for a disgraceful crime. 

We shall proceed to give a brief 
summary of the claimant’s story, draw- 
ing the alleged facts partly from the 
narrative, and partly from his letters, 
especially from a very long one (pp. 
241-263), addressed to the editor of 
the Comet, a Leipsic paper, and pub- 
lished by that journal on the 1st Au- 

ust, 1832; and from another, still 
onger, addressed to the English editor, 
which occupies the last 87 pages of the 
volume. These letters are, in fact, sup- 
plementary to the narrative, and ought, 
in common sense, to have been printed 
tiext to it. 

To begin with his escape from the 
Temple. This, he says, was effected 
by the means which follow. Laurenz, 
his keeper, contrived a hiding-place in 
an old lumber-room in the garret at the 
top of the tower of the Temple, into 
which one night he was conveyed, half 
a-sleep, under the effects of a dose of 
opium. A great doll was put in his 
bed. This was done just as the guard 
was changed, and the said guard, satis- 
fied with seeing a sleeping figure, and 
not surprised at his silence, which was 
habitual, gave no alarm at the time; 
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and as watch was kept only at the en- 
trance of the tower, nothing was easier 
than to take him up stairs unperceived. 
The substitution was discovered, how- 
ever, that night —and the government, 


alarmed, procured immediately a deaf 


and dumb child, who took the dauphin’s 
place in prison, and was treated exactly 
as the latter had been before. His 
friends sent off another child to Stras- 
burg, as a blind; and, so far as we 
learn from the book, no suspicion fell 
upon Laurenz, nor did they ever think 
of searching the old lumber-room. 
Laurenz, it seems, supplied him with 
food from time to time; and there he 
remained from the end of October 1794 
to the beginning of July 1795. Mean- 
while, in spite of all precautions, it was 
whispered abroad that the real dauphin 
was no longer in the Tower. The 
government decided that the deafand 
dumb child should die, lest the impos- 
ture should be discovered. They caused 
poison to be mixed with his food, and 
then sent the physician Dessault to 
visit him, on pretence of humanity. 
Dessault saw the case at once: gave 
the child an antidote ; and at the same 
time declared that he was not the dau- 
phin. Dessault died the next day: 
poisoned, as the narrative asserts. 
Meanwhile Josephine (at that time 
the mistress of Barras), unknowing 
of the trick, procured the deaf and 
dumb child to be carried off ; a rickety 
child from the hospitals was again sub- 
stituted by the government; he was at- 
tended by other physicians, who had 
never seen either the former child or 
the real dauphin—and died on the 8th 
July, 1795. On the day before his 
burial, the body was removed to the 
dauphin’s hiding-place ; the dauphin, 
again drugged with opium, was placed 
in the coffin. On the road to the ce- 
metery the supposed body was taken 
out, and concealed in the bottom of 
the carriage—the coffin filled with rub- 
bish ; and the dauphin’s friends re- 
entered Paris, and placed him in a 
place of safety. Scarcely was this done 
when the secret was discovered. The 
coftin was disinterred and buried in 
another spot, and every exertion used 
to discover the prince’s retreat; but 
for some time ineffectually. 

Such is, in brief, the story of his first 
escape, given partly from his own me- 
mory, and partly from what he learnt 
from his friends afterwards. A most 
marvellous tale it is: and it is curious 
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enough, that here again the incredibility 
is doubled, for no apparent purpose, by 
the assertion that the deaf and dumb 
child also was taken secretly out of 
prison. So that we have two escapes 
to believe instead of one. Evidence, 
properly socalled, there is none adduced 
to confirm it. ‘Three letters, indeed, 
signed “ Laurenz,” and dated respect- 
ively, Tour du Temple, 7th Nov. 1794, 
5th of Feb. and 3d March, 1795,—ad- 
dressed to some nameless “ général ”— 
alluding to the escape, and naming 
Barras as a friend, are among the docu- 
ments printed. But there is no sort of 
guarantee given us for their authenti- 
city. The person so named was cer- 
tainly the keeper of the royal children 
at the time, and is mentioned favour- 
ably by Madame in her memoirs, as 
respectful and attentive to her compared 
with his predecessors. This man was 
a Créole, and was banished by Bona- 
parte to Cayenne as a dangerous Ja- 
cobin—( Lacrctelle, Histoire de France, 
xii. p. 367),—a reason not quite con- 
sistent with the character given him by 
the Duchess d’Angouléme. Josephine, 
it was well known, was a Créole also ; 
he might have been her dependant ; and 
Bonaparte might have sent him off as 
the possessor of a dangerous secret. 
These facts, and possibilities, are the 
only, and the very slender support, the 
editor can discover to that part of the 
story in which Laurenz is concerned. 
It is true, however, that Josephine’s 
unexpected death at Malmaison in 
1814, was attributed, by vulgar rumour, 
to poison; and the story went that she 
had told the Emperor Alexander, when 
he talked of the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. as the Jdegitimate king of 
France, “ Pour la légitimité, sire, vous 
n’y étes pas encoré.” The first rumour 
is expressly stated in Mad. du Cayla’s 
memoirs, and the last plainly hinted at. 
The phrase above eetes to Josephine 
was repeated to the English editor, as 
current in France, by a private friend. 
It seems, therefore, that the notion of 
an escape, and of Josephine as its au- 
thor, must have had some currency long 
before the present claimant appeared. 
The direct evidence of the dauphin’s 
death is certainly not such as might 
be expected, for so important an event, 
from the government of the day. We 
shall extract the documents, as given 
at page 157 and page 161, and the 
speech of the deputy Sevestre to the 
convention, all of which a friend of 
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ours bas taken the trouble to verify from 
contemporaneous publications, 


“ \éxtract from the Register of Deaths of 
the 24 prairial, of the year 3 of the 
Republic (12 June, 1795). 

“ «Certificate of the death of Louis 
Charles Capet, on the 20th of this month 
(8tk June), at three o'clock in the after- 
noces, aged ten years and two months, 
native of Versailles, department of the 


Seine and Oise, resident in the Tower of 


the Temple, section of the Temple : 

« * Son of Louis Capet, last king of the 
French, and of Marie-Antoinette-Jose- 
phine-Jeanne of Austria : 

«**Upon the declaration made at the 
Town Hall by 

«Etienne Lasne, aged thirty-nine 
years, keeper of the Temple, dwelling at 
Paris, in the street and section of the Rights 
of Men, No. 48, 

* « Calling himself a neighbour : 

«“* Andb 

“« ¢ Remi Bigot, workman, dwelling at 
Paris, Old Temple Street, No. 61, 

** « Calling himself a friend : 

“« According to the certificate of 
Dusser, commissary of police for the 
said section, of the 22d of this month 
(10th June). 

** ©(Signed) Lasne, Bicor, & Rovin, 
« © Public Officer.’ 
‘ A correct extract, &c.” 


“ Extract from the procés verbal of the 
autopsy,* drawn up in the Tower of the 
Temple, the 21st prairial of the year 5 
(9th June, 1795), by Doctors Pelletan, 
Dumangin, Jeanroy, and Lassus. 

“ * Having all four arrived, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, at the outer gate 
of the Temple, we were there received 
by the commissaries, who took us into 
the tower. Upon reaching the apartment 
on the second floor, in an inner room, we 
found the dead body of a child, who 
seemed to us to be about ten years old, 


which the commissaries told us was that of 


the son of Louis Capet, and which two of us 
recognised as the child which they had at- 
tended for some days ; the above-mentioned 
commissaries declared to us that this child 
had died on the preceding day, towards 
three o’clock in the afternoon, &c.’” 


€ 


On the 2ist prairial, the year 3 
(9 June, 1785), the deputy Sevestre as- 
cended the Tribune of the Convention, 
and made the following report : 

*** Citizens: for some time past the 
son of Capet was suffering from a swell- 
ing in the right knee, and in the left 
wrist; on the 15th florcal the pains in- 
cre ased, the pape lost his eppeite, and 
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fever succeeded. The celebrated Des- 
sault, medical officer, was appointed to 
visit and prescribe for him: his talents 
and probity assured us that no care would 
be wanting which humanity could dic- 
tate. However, the disease assumed a 
very serious appearance. On the 16th 
of this month (4th June, 1795) Dessault 
died. ‘To take his place, the committee 
appointed citizen Pelletan, a well-known 
medical officer, and with him was joined 
citizen Dumangin, first physician to the 
hospital of health. ‘Their bulletin of 
eleven o'clock, yesterday morning, an- 
nounced alarming symptoms in the pa- 
tient ; and at a quarter past two in the 
afternoon we received the news of the death 
of Capet’sson. The committee of general 
safety have charged me to make this 
known to you. All is verified: here are 
ihe proces verbaux, which will be deposited 
and remain in your archives.’’ 


Now, to say nothing of the discre- 
pancy as to the hour assigned for the 
dauphin’s death, it is clear, on the face 
of the second document, that the sur- 
geons did not even profess to know per- 
sonally whose body they opened. Two 
of them recognised the child they had 
attended— but what child? Etienne 
Lasne, the keeper of the prison, and 
Remi Bigot, the workman, are the only 
witnesses to the fact. A neighbour, 
forsooth, and a friend! No wonder an 
event so attested has not met with uni- 
versal belief. We must refer our 
readers to the adjoining pages for an 
interesting and able analysis and argu- 
ment on these documents, and on 
the probability of Dessault’s murder ;— 
merely noticing the fact, that an account 
of the dauphin’s death was published 
in London in 1795, in which it was 
flatly asserted that the physician so 
named was cut off by poison, “ lest 
he should develope the horrors in which 
he had co-operated ;’"— not a very likely 
reason. <A review of it may be found 
in the British Critic for December of 
that year, page 682. 

To return to the narrative. After his 
escape he fell sick—was removed into 
the country—recaptured —and shortly 
after escaped again by the help of Jose- 
phine, who was apprized of his situa- 
tion by a Monsieur B , a friend of 
the Madame , the widow ofa Swiss 
officer of the guard, in whose house be 
had been taken care of. B and 
another man, named Montmorin, cai- 
ried him to Italy. On the French in- 


* « Post mortem examination.” 
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vasion of that country they took ship- 
ping for England. B-—— was mur- 
dered—the prince was captured at sea, 
discovered, and again imprisoned ; but 
Montmorin escaped, and, in 1803, ma- 
naged to deliver him again. Again he 
was detected, and early in 1804 thrown 
into a vaulted dungeon, where he Jan- 
guished nearly five years in darkness 
and solitude, with no companions but 
rats; till at length the faithful Mont- 
morin again procured his deliverance, 
and carried him to Frankfort, in the 
year 1809. THlere they lived together 
for some months in safety and conceal- 
ment; and here, we suppose, he learned 
German and watch-making. 

Of all this part of the story it is im- 
possible to say one word more than 
what we have already remarked. It is 
improbable to such a degree, that no- 
thing but the gratuitous absurdity of 
inventing so many improbabilities can 
be advanced against the belief that it is 
alla fable. Names, dates, places, the 
how, the when, and the wherefore, are 
all withheld from us. It is hopeless 
to criticise so barren a statement. We 
shall only suggest that what did not 
a is still stranger than what did ; 

. that the friends of the dauphin, if 
ever they got safe with him to Italy, 
should not have carried him forthwith 
to Vienna,—and that the swarm of rats 
he speaks of in the vault should not 
have devoured him. 

To the last of these periods of 
imprisonment, we presume, belongs 
an extraordinary paper, at page 193, 
purporting to be the recollection of 
an examination which the narrator 
underwent, at the close of which he was 
ofiered his liberty if he would renounce 
his name and retire to a convent; and, 
on his refusal, was tattooed in the most 
barbarous manner, for the purpose of 
disfiguring his face, so as to prevent 
his recognition at any future period. 

After his escape from the vault, he 
and Montmorin fell in with a party 
of Schill’s volunteers, who, with the 
Duke of Brunswick, were then engaged 
in a sort of guerilla war in the north of 
Germany. Some French troops sur- 
prised the party. Montmorin was 
killed ; the narrator wounded and 
captured, but not recognised. They 
were conveyed to the fortress of 
Wesel (the first place of detention 
mentioned by name since the Tem- 
ple). Thence, with a young Prussian, 
Friedrichs by name, he managed to 
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escape ; and on foot they traversed 
Westphalia, sleeping in woods by day, 
and walking by night. Friedrichs, 
however, was taken and hanged one 
morning, when he had left his wallet 
and his friend in a hollow tree, to seek 
for provisions. The latter pursues his 
journey, and carries his deceased com- 
rade’s wallet along with him. On the 
frontiers of Prussia he meets a gentle- 
man in a carriage, who took pity on 
the wanderer, and carried him to Berlin. 
This personage asked how he meant to 
live, and being told he had no money, 
bid him look in the wallet, which he 
had never opened ; where he found 
nothing but rags. The traveller, how- 
ever, ripped up the seams, and dis- 
covered 1600 franes in gold. Wish- 
ing him joy of the prize, he left his 
protégé, it seems, at the “ Aigle Noir.” 
Our hero, after some fruitless efforts 
to find out Friedrichs’ friends, appro- 
priated the money to his own subsist- 
ence. ‘* Circumstances having pre- 
vented his approaching the king,” to 
earn his bread he set up as a watch- 
maker “ Schutzen Strasse, No. 52,” in 
a hired apartment. This was at the 
close of the year 1810, by which time 
the dauphin would have been rather 
more than 25 years old; as he was born 
on the 27th March, 1785. 

Difficulties were soon started as to 
his right to exercise a trade in Berlin. 
His passport, certificate of birth, and 
of good conduct in the town where 
he last resided, were asked for. He 
had none, of course. In this dilemma, 
he was advised by Madame Sonnen- 
feld, the widow of a watchmaker, qui 


Jaisoit son ménage, to apply to M. 


Lecoque, a l'renchman, who was at 
that time president of the general 
police of the kingdom of Prussia. 
To this personage he revealed himself, 
and produced documents to prove his 
identity; which, he says, Montmorin 
had all along preserved, and had sewn 
in the collar of his great-coat when 
they left Francfort. This great-coat 
was providentially left him by the sol- 
diers who wounded and took him pri- 
soner with Schill’s partizans. Among 
the papers, Lecoque recognised the seal 
of Louis XVI. and the hand-writing 
of Marie-Antoinette. This was on a 
paper describing the persons and marks 
of their children, written by the queen in 
theTemple. The president of police pre- 
vailed on him to entrust him with the pa- 
pers, promising to shew them to the king. 
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He complied ; taking the precaution, 
however, to cut the seal zigzag, and to 
retain the half of it. The president 
promised he should see the king, as 
soon as the prime-minister, Prince 
Harttenberg, had read the papers. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he told 
him it was impossible to do any thing 
for him in Prussia. That the least 
suspicion of his existence would throw 
him back into the hands of Bonaparte ; 
and that his only safety was to be found 
in retiring to some quiet town, and living 
as a humble tradesman. So he sent 
him to Spandau, with a cabinet order 
to the burgomaster (who rejoiced in 
the euphonious appellative of Kattfus), 
directing his admission and registration 
asa burgess, and dispensing with the pro- 
duction of those certificates of birth, &c., 
which the municipal laws of Prussia 
prescribe. As this was in 1812, he 
must have remained more than a year 
at Berlin. 

Here then, at length, we come 
to what may be called the verifiable 
period of this strange history ; for 
it is obvious that the whole preced- 
ing narrative must stand or fall just 
as men please to believe or disbelieve 
it. No proof is offered, and indeed it 
would hardly be possible to give any. 
Montmorin (whoever he was) is dead; 
M. Lecoque is dead; Josephine is 
dead; Mr. B. is murdered. The very 
places of imprisonment may not have 
been known by name to the captive— 
thougly we consider it a very suspicious 
circumstance that none are specified; 
for surely his friends who released him 
would have told him where he had 
been. It is true, that to all these ob- 
jections the writer and his advocates 
reply, We withhold our material evi- 
dence for the judicial inquiry which 
we challenge, and implore, and which 
the French government illegally denies 
us. Still we think the reserve on these, 
and on many other points, is more than 
prudence alone could dictate. How- 
ever, from the date of his arrival in 
Prussia, the story flows more freely. 
Lecoque had asked him the name of 
the gentleman who brought him to 
Berlin. It was Naiindorff; and by 
that name, and the Christian names 
Charles William, he bid him present 
himself to the worthy M. Kattfus. By 
these names he was registered a citizen 
of Spandau in 1812, and remained 
there as such, exercising the trade of 
a watchmaker, till the year 1820. In 
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1818, Madame Sonnenfeld died, and in 
October of that year he married Mlle. 
Jeanne Einers; an orphan, he says, ofa 
noble but reduced family. This was 
a strange proceeding for a dauphin of 
France, and is thus accounted for. 

From the date of Napoleon’s downfal, 
he had not ceased to send letters an- 
nouncing his existence to the royal fa- 
mily of France, to the foreign courts, 
and, above all, to Prince Harttenberg, 
demanding his papers. Nota soul re- 
plied to him. In 1816, he sent a 
man named Marsin, or Marassin (to 
whom he had rendered great services), 
to the Duchess of Angouléme, with 
— of his identity. He never 
veard more of him. But a few 
months afterwards, the impostor Ma- 
thurin Bruneau, the first pseudo- 
dauphin after the restoration, appeared 
in France, and astonished the world 
with the extraordinary facts which he 
said he remembered of the danphin’s 
early life. These were the facts with 
which Marsin had been furnished by 
the real dauphin. In despair at this 
proof of the determination of his family 
to reject him, he resolved to abandon 
the attempt to gain a recognition—a 
resolution to which, we suppose, his 
penchant for Jeanne Einers partly 
contributed. But in 1819 he became 
a father, and felt a new duty upon him. 
So he wrote once more, in 1820, to the 
Duc de Berri—who this time returned 
him an answer; and (if we may be- 
lieve the book) spoke openly to 
Louis XVIII. on the subject of his 
recognition. Not long afterwards the 
Duce de Berri was murdered. 

Now the writer and his advocates 
openly declare that they will prove in 
a court of justice (whenever their claim 
for a hearing is granted), that this mur- 
der was connected with the alleged 
purpose of the Duc de Berri to recog- 
nise the claimant ; and assert several 
other facts, and publish letters, which, 
if genuine, would prove that Louis 
XVITI., when Comte de Provence, and 
his brother, the Comte d’Artois, had 
conspired, so far back as the days of 
the Assemblée des Notables, to procure 
the bastardizing of Marie Antoinette’s 
children ; and that the former gave in- 
formation to Lafayette, which led to the 
frustration of the attempted escape of 
the king at Varennes.. We shall be- 
lieve all this when we see it proved— 
and not till then. It is due to the 
English editor to state, that he expressly 
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declines to give credit to these charges ; 
and although “ perfectly satisfied that 
nothing has been stated or insinuated 
in the work which the prince does not 
believe that he has reason for, he yet 
hopes, that should the opportunity so 
earnestly desired by him be ever 
granted, of bringing his claims before 
a tribunal competent to decide upon 
them, he may be able to satisfy the 
world of his identity, without substan- 
tiating the charges brought against his 
uncle.” As to the alleged letters of 
the Comte de Provence (pp. 147, 151), 
whatever they are, they are certainly 
not, as stated in an insolent letter, 
addressed to Mr. Fraser, and signed 
C. Aiguillor,* inventions of the Duc 
de Normandie. We happen to know 
a person to whom Baron Capelle ex- 
pressly admitted that he had seen the 
originals of these letters— that they 
were found in the portefeuille of a 
M. d’Antraigues (an agent of the 
French princes during their exile in 
England), by his son. M. d’Antraigues, 
the father or the son, was the individual 
murdered by his servant at Mortlake, 
July 22, 1812 (vide the Annual Re- 
gister); the letters, therefore, forgeries 
or not, are at least 27 years old. The 
baron, however, thinks them absurd on 
the face of them; and we partly agree 
with him. 

About the time of the Duc de 
Berri's murder, our hero removed, with 
his wife and family, to Brandenburg. 
llere he became the victim of a series 
of persecutions, set on foot, he avers, by 
the agents of the French government, 
who were most thoroughly alarmed by 
his renewed attempts to make his exist- 
ence known. The theatre was acci- 
dentally burnt, and with it his house, 
close by. The regency of Potsdam 
ordered his arrest, on suspicion of be- 
ing the incendiary. The accusation 
was proved to be absurd, and the 
charge dismissed. But on the 15th of 
September, 1824, a person charged 
him with the offence of coining ; and 
swore that he saw him throw a bag of 
dollars into the Sprée. The cashier 
of the bank, Neuman by name, deposed, 
but refused to swear, that 15 false dollars 
were found in the sum of 650 paid in 
as the purchase-money for his house. 
Witnesses in his favour proved an alibi 
as to the former charge ; and the honest 


papers of the next day. 
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Neuman hung himself in the court- 
house. 
was detained in prison for a year ; and 
in the course of his examinations, when 
pressed by M. Schultz, the judge, to 
declare who he really was (for they 
could only trace him to Spandau), 
having declared, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, “ I ama prince by birth—ask the 
king who I am,” he received at length 
a sentence of four years’ imprisonment, 
headed in the following extraordinary 
manner :— 


“ Whereas, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence given against the accused, Charles. 
William Naiindorff, is not sufficient for 
his conviction, yet, in the present case, a 
conviction is necessary, because he has 
conducted himself during his trial as an 
impudent liar, calling himself a prince by 
birth, and giving to understand that he 
belongs to the august family of the Bour- 
bons.” — Pp. 110 and 341. 


In the prison at Brandenburg he 
spent the next three years; and, having 
received a certificate of good conduct 
from Baron Sackendorff, the governor, 


was allowed to retire to the town of 


Crossen, in Silesia ; where he again en- 
deavoured to set up as a watchmaker. 
But a prisoner’s reputation is but a bad 
stock-in-trade, and he was soon re- 
duced to the utmost misery and des- 
pair. In this abyss of his fortunes, 
God, he tells us, raised up a friend to 
him in the syndic and commissary of 


justice of Crossen, M. Pezold. To him 


he revealed himself, and by his advice 
resolved to conceal his title and his 
wrongs no longer. In his proper 
name as Charles Louis,-Duc de Nor- 
mandie, he addressed letters to the 
king, and published that which we 
have already alluded to, in the Comet 
of Leipsic. Pezold undertook a jour- 
ney to Berlin, and strove in vain to get 
access to the king, and to reclaim his 
client’s papers. On his return to 
Crossen, he died suddenly; and, of 
course, we are told he was poisoned. 
An unknown friend sent warning to the 
claimant, that it was purposed to shut 
him up in a fortress for life. He fled 
into Saxony, and from thence travelled 
on foot to France; was detained by 
illness in Switzerland ; and at length 
arrived in Paris or the 26th May, 1833. 

We have called this the “ verifiable” 
part of the story. Here are names, 


* Produced before Mr. Jeremy, at Union Hall, and published in all the news- 
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dates, places, and persons in abund- 
ance. Nothing could be more easy 
than for the French government to as- 
certain whether Charles- William Naiin- 
dorff was registered a burgess at Span- 
dau ; removed with a municipal certi- 
ficate, of ten years’ good citizenship, to 
Brandenburg; was there indicted for 
coining, sentenced, and confined for 
three years; removed thence to Crossen, 
aud there openly assumed the name of 
Charles Louis, Duke of Normandy, in 
published letters. Pezold, the syndic ; 
Schultz, the unjust magistrate of Bran- 
denburg: Sackendorff, the governor 
of the prison; Kattfus, the burgo- 
master of Spandau, are all names odd 
enough at least for their owners 
to be easily traceable. And by this 
name of Naiindorff, and avowing all 
these particulars, he has been prose- 
cuted for swindling, and most honour- 
ably acquitted, in Paris; his prose- 
cutor averring that he not only had 
been a watchmaker in Prussia, but that 
proof had been obtained from the 
Prussian embassy that his father was so 
too, and was still alive. This proof, 
however, was not forthcoming at the 
trial ; and the plaintiff was proved him- 
self to have swindled the defendant out 
of 20,000 francs. (The details of this 
trial are given at length, pp. 312, 337.) 
We therefore consider it absurd to doubt 
the history of Charles- William Nain- 
dor ff, in Prussia; more especially as it 
is precisely such a history as no im- 
postor would have dreamed of in- 
venting. 

Here, then, we arrive at the first 
great moral improbability, to balance 
against the scarcely credible stories of 
the escapes from the Temple and else- 
where, and the other enormous diffi- 
culties involved in the narrative. A 
German watchmaker, of fair and re- 
spectable character, is suddenly ac- 
cused of a heinous crime. Called upon 
to give an account of himself, his birth, 
and extraction, he takes it into his 
head to assert that he is “a prince”— 
the judges add, “ of the house of Bour- 
bon ;”—and for his pains he is sentenced 
to three years ofimprisonment, without 
a trial as to the truth or falsehood of 
this hold assumption, and with an ex- 
press verdict of “ not proven” as to the 
original crime. Released from prison, 
he openly repeats the assertion that had 
cost him so dear ; persuades a magis- 
trate that he speaks truth; makes par- 
tizans of strangers; with whom he leaves 
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his wife and three or four children ; 
and sets off himself on foot a pilgrim 
to Paris, on the hopeful speculation of 
conveiiing the French nation, govern- 
ment, and courts of law, to faith in this 
improvvisation of an accused coiner ! 

Arrived in Paris, to whom does he 
apply! He seeks precisely those per- 
sons who were surest to detect an im- 
postor—the old surviving servants of 
the household of Louis XVI. He 
seeks them, that through them he may 
gain access to the Duchess of Angou- 
léme, who could not possibly be de- 
ceived if she would condescend to 
grant him an interview. And who is 
the first person whom this German, 
“ estropiant la langue Frangaise,” per- 
suades of his identity? —the dauphin’s 
nurse, Madame de Rambaud, who was 
with him from the hour of his birth to 
the date of the captivity in the Temple 
—— seven years and a-half! 

The following letters (pp. 265-275) 
were the result of his interview with 
that lady, and her friend, Madame de 
St. Hilaire, another old servant of the 
royal household. The facts stated by 
the English editor as to the former, 
ascertained by communication with 
highly respectable English famlies, 
leave no reasonable doubt as to their 
authenticity. The first is addressed, 
by Madame de St. Hilaire, 


* To H. R. H, the Duchess of Angouléme. 


‘* Madam,— Since the year 1795, I 
have constantly heard that the unhappy 
dauphin, the son of Louis XVI., had 
escaped from the Temple, and that an- 
other child had been substituted there in 
his place. This hope, which was che. 
rished in the hearts of all good French- 
men, was become a sacred article of be- 
lief ; it was entertained by me at the 
time when I was placed about Josephine, 
the wife of Bonaparte ; I then learned 
with certainty that her goodness, her 
respect and attachment to the royal family 
of the Bourbons, had led her, with the 
assistance of the minister Fouché, to res- 
cue the unhappy descendant of our kings 
from the cruel hands of her husband, 
who had determined on his destruction. 

“| think, madam, that those reports 
must have reached your royal highness. 
But Providence having permitted that 
during the last fifteen years many ime 
postors should have appeared, brought 
forward by a too culpable police, the 
truth has not yet reached you, notwith- 
standing all the inquiries by which your 
royal highness has endeavoured to obtain 
information. 
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“ If, madam, I now take the liberty 
most respectfully to address this letter to 
you, it is because I am fully convinced 
that I have met with this prince, so much 
regretted by all Frenchmen. Providence 
has permitted me to have personal com- 
munication with him; and for all those 
who have had the hcnour of knowing the 
king, your august father, and the queen, 
your most unfortunate mother, it is im- 
possible not to recognise Louis X VII. by 
his striking resemblance to the august 
authors of his being. 

*« Your Royal Highness, who till now 
has had no opportunity of discovering 
the truth, may be assured that God has 
permitted that, after so many years of 
fruitless search, we should at length suc- 
ceed in finding him. 

* At the feet of your Royal Highness, 
and with all the respect which I owe to 
you, I entreat your pardon for the liberty 
{ have taken in addressing this letter to 
you; but God, my conscience, and the 
salvation of my soul, impose on me the 
obligation of informing your Royal High- 
ness that your unhappy brother is living, 
and that he is now with us. I have no 
hesitation in assuring your Royal High- 
ness that I believe in the identity of this 
unhappy prince, as firmly as I believe in 
God, and in his Divine Son, the Saviour 
of the world. 

“Tam a person of little importance, 
madam, but the sacred flame of my love 
and gratitude to your august and too un- 
happy family, has never ceased to burn 
in my bosom. Notwithstanding all my 
personal misfortunes, I am still ready to 
sacrifice the remains of my sad existence, 
if it can be useful to the son of your 
august father, whom God in his holy 
mercy seems to have restored to me, to 
repay me, at the end of my life, for all 
the sorrows that I have endured, from 
the cruel loss of my august masters. 

“‘T am, Madam, 
** With the most profound respect, &c. 

« (Signed) Marco pe Saint-Hirarre 

née Besson, formerly of the house- 
hold of Madame Victoire de France, 
Aunt to the King. 

** Versailles, Sept. 9th, 1833.” 


The next letter is addressed, by the 
same lady, to the French editor, the 
‘chargé d'affaires” of the Dauphin, 
M. M. Gruau, 


“ Sir.—At the time when the report 
of the death of the son of Louis XVI. 
was spread in Paris, I was the more sur- 
prised at it, as I had hardly heard that he 
was ill. One of my friends, whose name 
I have forgotten, from the length of time 
that has elapsed, came to warn me to give 
no sort of belief or confidence to the 
report of the death of the son of Louis 
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XVI.; that she had certain knowledge 
that he had been taken away; that I 
should see him again some day, but she 
desired me to keep the secret. Since 
that moment, I have cherished in my 
heart the beliefof his existence. It could 
not have been without some object, that 
all the impostors that have appeared, 
were brought forward, and in my opinion, 
it was the wish to suppress the knowledge 
of the certain existence of the dauphin, 
and to envelope the truth in such mystery, 
that it might be impossible for it ever to 
be ascertained, by making use of all the 
information that the true son of Louis 
XVI. was in possession of; which, as. 
sisted by the connivance of the several 
powers of Europe, would render the ree 
cognition impossible : as is the case now, 


**T had often heard of various false 
dauphins living in Paris, without having 
for a moment felt a wish to see them, 
convinced as I was, that the first thing 
which the son of Louis X VI. would do, 
would be to seek for those who had been 
attached to the household of his father 
and of his mother, and who had had the 
opportunity of knowing him in his 
infancy. 

“When M. Geoffry, who resides at 
Niort, came to see me on the 14th of 
August, 1833, he informed me that there 
was then living at Paris an individual 
who called himself the son of Louis X VIL; 
that he was inquiring of every one; for 
any persons, formerly in the service of 
of his family, who might be still surviv- 
ing ; and ardently desired to meet with 
Pauline de Tourzel, with whom be had 
been hrought up. This lady is now 
Mad, de Béarn, and her mother’s situa- 
tion at the court of Louis X VI. was that 
of governess to the children of France. 
‘This wish appeared to me deserving of 
attention, and, in order to succeed in a 
plan which [ had, and at the same time 
wishing to avoid compromising myself 
in any intrigue or imposture, | wrote a 
line to my friend, Mad. de Rambaud, to 
ask her to accompany M. Geoffry, and to 
judge herself of the truth of this person’s 
pretensions, no one being better able to 
do so than herself, since she had never 
left the prince from the time of his birth 
till the 10th of August. 

** Mad. de Rambaud recognised him, 
spoke to him of us, and brought him to 
me on the 19th of August, 1833, assuring 
me that he was undoubtedly the prince 
himself, She came in before him, and 
told me that it was impossible for me not 
to recognise him. 

“Tn fact, my husband and I soon re- 
cognised in him, notwithstanding much 
shyness, a slight embarrassment, and his 
difficulty in speaking French, a strong 
resemblance to both his father and his 
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mother, particularly the countenance of 
Louis XVI., so strikingly like, that it 
seemed to us as if the king himself was 
before us. 

“ After a time, the prince having ac- 
quired greater confidence, having found 
trusty and devoted friends, his shyness 
and constraint disappeared entirely ; then 
the likeness to his father’s manners be- 
came still more striking. 

“ Tt was easy to recognise in his coun- 
tenance the same child that I had so often 
seen playing on the terrace upon which 
the windows looked belonging to the apart- 
ments of the princess, whom I had the 
honour of serving. I persuaded my 
prince to come to me, and to make my 
house his home till he could find a better ; 
it was then that in long and frequent 
conversations, the prince recalled to my 
recollection, many circumstances entirely 
of a private nature, relating to his family 
alone, which I had heard of from my 
princess. 

“« Tbe prince reminded me of the whole 
arrangement of the furniture in his mo- 
ther’s apartment; the different articles 
and their position ; the form and colour 
of the queen’s musical instruments ; in 
short, of such details as could be known 
only to those who had constant access to 
the private apartments of the royal family, 
who themselves had had no opportunity 
of seeing them after the 5th and 6th of 
October. 

‘« After the strictest investigation, the 
most scrupulous examination, I could 
not for a moment doubt the truth of his 
whole statement: it was then that I 
thought it my duty to write to the dau. 
phiness, to inform her that we had had 
the happiness of finding her brother. 

“Our family was too well known to 
Charles X. for us to take such a step, if 
M. de St. Hilaire and myself had not been 
fully persuaded of the truth of what I 
asserted. We would not have run the risk 
of deceiving the royal family in so import- 
ant a matter, and they must have been 
themselves fully convinced that we were 
incapable of taking part in an intrigue. 

* Accept, Sir, &c., 
““F, Marco be Sr. Hiraire. 
“ Versailles, July 10th, 1836.” 


The next is from Madame de Ram- 
baud herself. 


“ To H. R. H, the Duchess of Angouléme. 


** Madam,—She who would have given 
her life for your illustrious parents, im- 
pelled now by a sense of duty, takes the 
liberty respectfully to address you, to 
assure you of the existence of your august 
brother. These eyes have seen and re- 
cognised him ; many hours spent in his 
company have convinced me of it. It is 
to the almighty power of God alone that 
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we are indebted for the preservation of 
so invaluable a life; on my knees I 
return thanks to Him for it, hoping that 
since it has been His divine will to pre- 
serve him, it is that he may be the pro. 
moter of general peace, and the author 
of happiness to all. 

** This conviction can come only from 
above. 

‘* His long sufferings, his resignation 
to the will of Providence, and his good- 
ness, are beyond description. 

“* The knowledge I have of your royal 
highness’s goodness, assures me that I 
have not taken too great a liberty in thus 
expressing the lively feelings of my heart 
for those sovereigns so deservedly be- 
loved by all who have preserved their 
fidelity inviolate, 

**T am with the greatest respet, 

** Your Royal Highness’s 
“Very humble and very obedient servant, 
** De Rampaup. 

“« Madame knows that 1 had the honour 
of being attached to the service of her 
august brother, from the day of his birth 
till the 10th of August, 1792.” 


We add a deposition by the same 
lady. 


‘* In case my death should take place 
before the recognition of the prince, the 
son of Louis XVI. and of Marie-An. 
toinette, 1 think it my duty to affirm 
here on oath before God and man, that I 
met on the 17th of August, 1833, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Normandy, 
to whose service I had the honour of 
being attached from the day of his birth 
until the 10th of August, 1792 ; and as it 
was my duty to inform her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Angouléme of the 
fact, I wrote to her in the same year. I 
here subjoin a copy of my letter. 

“ The observations which I had made 
on his person during his infancy, could 
leave me no doubt of his identity where- 
soever I might have met with him. 

‘** The prince had, in his childhood, a 
short throat, which was creased in a re- 
markable manner. 1 had always said 
that if 1 should ever meet with him again, 
this would be a decisive proof to me. 
Although from his present embonpoint 
his throat is very much increased in size, 
it still retains its former flexibility. 

** His head was high, his forehead wide 
and open, his eyes blue, his eyebrows 
arched, his hair light, curling naturally, 
His mouth was like the queen’s, and he 
had a small dimple in his chin. His 
chest was round and full; I have re. 
cognised on it several marks, then not 
very prominent, and particularly one on 
the right breast. He had at that time a 
great bend in his back, and his carriage 
was yery remarkable, 
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“In short, it is identically the same 
person whom I have now seen, the dif- 
ference of age accepted. 

“The prince was inoculated in the 
palace of St. Cloud, at the age of two 


years and four months, in the presence of 


the queen, by Dr. Joubertou, inoculator 
to the children of France, and Drs. 
Branier and Loustonneau. ‘The inocula- 
tion took place during his sleep, between 
ten and eleven o'clock at night, to pre- 
vent an irritation which might have 
thrown the child into convulsions, which 
was always apprehended. A witness to 
that inoculation, I now affirm that I have 
reeognised the marks of it, which were in 
the form of a crescent. 

Moreover, 1 had preserved as a thing 
of great value to me, a blue dress which 
the prince had worn only once. I shewed 
it to him and said, to see if he would be 
mistaken, that he had worn it at Paris. 
No, madam, I wore it only at Versailles, 
on such an occasion. 

** We have made an interchange of re- 
collections, which alone would have been 
indisputable proof to me that he is 
actually what he asserts himself to be, 
the prince—the orphan of the Temple.— 

“ De Rampaup. 

“‘ Attached to the service of the Dau- 
phin, Duke of Normandy, from 
the day of his birth till the 10th 
of August, 1792.” 


Surely, this result of the German 
impostor's first attempts in France is 
most marvellous ; and gives us a second 
fair set-off against the story’s incredi- 
bility. 

There are plenty more marvels which 
might be added ; but we trust we have 
sufficiently redeemed our promise to 
leave our readers a pretty enigma to 
solve. If we have raised their curiosity, 
they may find much fuel to keep it 
alive in the tale of the events connect- 
ed with the mock trial of Richemont, 
the last pseudo-dauphin, set up, it 
seems, by the police of Louis Philippe, 
as Mathenin Bruneau had been by that 
of Louis XVIII. (p. 291); in the sin- 
gular facts which led to the claimant’s 
recognition by M. de Brémond, the 
aged private secretary of Louis XVI. 
(pp. 449 and 643); in the strange 
ghost story of Martin, the peasant- 
prophet of Beauce, the object of whose 
mission to Louis XVIII., in 1816 (so 
amusingly told in the second volume 
of M. des Cayla’s Memoirs), was to 
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summon the king to restore the crown 
to his nephew (p. 429) ; and, above all, 
in the lively narrative of M. Morel 
de St. Didier, the gentleman who 
accompanied Madame de Rambaud 
to Prague, in the vain hope of pre- 
vailing on the Duchess of Angouléme 
to grant her a hearing (p. 511). The 
duchess’s conduct is indeed another 
enigma, and ofa painfully perplexing 
character. We do not hesitate to say, 
that she owes it to Europe, to the 
Duke of Bordeaux, to herself, to solve 
them both. She alone can do it; and 
whilst so many faithful servants of her 
father’s house persist in an error — if it 
be an error; which an hour’s conde- 
scension on her part wauld dissipate — 
itis impossible on that ground alone not 
to feel her conduct reprehensible. 
Surely the writer of such a letter as 
this, with which we conclude our ex- 
tracts, introduced by such letters as 
those above, and by several others very 
neatly of equal force, OUGHT To BE 
SEEN AND HEARD, which is all his 
prayer. 


‘« Dernier mot a ma Soeur, 

“Vous les avez lues, Madame, les 
derniéres volontes de notre bonne meére, 
écrites de sa main au moment de mourir. 
‘Elle doit aider son frére, ils ne seront 
vraiment heureux que par leur union.’ 
Elles vous rappelent ce qu'elle vous 
avait déja dit lors d’une scéne que nous 
eimes dans Ja grande tour du Temple. 
Et c'est parcequ’elles sont d’une sou- 
veraine vérité, que nos ennemis ont tout 
fait pour vous éloigner de moi par d’ in. 
fames calomnies, ou pour tromper votre 
tendresse fraternelle en faisant paraitre 
sous mon nom quelques uns des misér- 
ables qu’ils tiennent en réserve; et en 
soutirant frauduleusement nos secrets, 
parodier par avanu chacune des tentatives 
que je me préparais 4 faire aupres de vous. 

*“* Dieu, Madame, vous a donné des 
yeux pour voir et des oreilles pour en- 
tendre: c’est en présence de notre mére 
chérie, et au tribunal du souverain juge, 
que vous-rendrez compte pourquoi vous 
n’avez pas voulu voir de vos yeux celui 
qui vous a déja donné tant de preuves de 
son identité ; ni ouir de vos propres ore- 
illes la réponse a toutes les questions que 
a pourriez adresser a votre véritable 

rere. 


“ Cuanres Lous, Duc pet Normanpis. 
Londres, 17 Octobre, 1836.” 
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THE CUSTODY GF INFANTS’ BILL.* 


In a country professing to have at- 
tained a high state of civilisation, 
the question whether an irreproachable 
mother shall be, for the duration of 
infancy, deprived of her children by 
the mere will of the father, he being 
her husband, is interesting and im- 
portant. 

Every woman is concerned in the 
question. ‘The more savage the nation, 
the greater aud more irresponsible is 
the power exercised by the man over 
the weaker woman. Men once pos- 
sessed of power, resist every effort of 
legislators to wrest it from them, that 
it may be placed under restrictions 
founded on equity. Whether torture 
is to be abolished, the Inquisition sup- 
pressed, the Star Chamber annulled, 
naval despotism restricted, military 
lashing reduced, or the trade in human 
flesh prohibited, resistance is protracted 
to the last, because men will not yield 
up authority as long as they can retain 
it. That truth is fully exemplified in 
the treatment of women. The utter 
savage may murder her with impunity ; 
the half-reclaimed savage may scourge 
and sell her as a slave; nations more 
advanced permit her to be accused of 
infidelity to her marriage vow, and 
allow her no means of personal defence, 
and, though guiltless and oppressed, 
suffer the husband to repudiate her, 
and tear, even by force, the helpless 
baby from her bosom, and the child of 
her tenderest love from her arms, and 
consign them, if he pleases, to his 
mistress, or a stranger. Such is the 
barbaric practice of the law in Eng- 
land! On what statute, or solemn 
legislative act, that tyranny is founded, 
none of the writers of any works before 
us quote. Lord Brougham, in his 
verbose opposition to Sergeant Tal- 
fourd’s bill, and Lord Lyndhurst’s 
eloquence, never once favoured us with 
the law on which it was founded. 
Even the acute and learned Lyndhurst 
left that most important point un- 
noticed. We, therefore, conclude that 
there is neither statute nor act to sanc- 
tion the practice of the courts; and, 
therefore, it is judge-law, and not the 
written law of the land. On what prin- 


ciples the practice is founded, would 
be a vain attempt to discover. A pro- 
minent principle magniloquently vaunt- 
ed by the Court of Chancery is, “ He 
that seeks equity, must do equity.” In 
conformity with this axiom, as in the 
case of Greenhill v. Greenhill, that 
court permits a husband, openly co- 
habiting with a common prostitute, to 
repudiate his wife— who was admitted 
to be spotless, and to have been ex- 
emplary in all her duties,—then to 
drive her from her home, and, lastly, 
to obtain the authority of the law to 
seize, and sever from her for ever, her 
three infant daugliters, and to consign 
her to perpetual imprisonment, if she 
dared to treat the order of the conrt 
with contempt, by obeying the dictates 
of natural love and duty, by refusing 
to yield them up to the care of her 
husband’s prostitute! To point out 
the flagrant iniquity of the husband, 
and the court, would be insulting to 
common sense. Let the simple fact 
stand without a comment, and leave 
every manly mind to think and speak 
of the disgusting and disgraceful in- 
famy of such legal practice, with all 
the bitterness of scorn, and all the 
feelings of shame, at the exercise, and 
even the existence, of such tyrannical 
practice, without even a statute or an 
act to uphold it. It would be easy to 
multiply cases. Mrs. de Manneville 
had her baby torn from her breast, and 
carried away by her husband, in an ivele- 
ment night; though she was innocent, 
that court. of iniquity, which trumpets 
forth the axiom just quoted, sanctioned 
the brutal act, and left the injured wife 
without the power of redress. Since 
Sergeant Talfourd brought forward his 
bill to remedy these crying evils, we are 
credibly informed that he has received 
numerous letters, detailing cases of 
equal atrocity, suffered by mothers in 
all the corroding vexation of silent 
helplessness, and unmerited bereavey 
ment. The infinitely benevolent Cre- 
ator has bestowed on the mothers of 
the human race feelings of affection for 
their offspring, which seem to mani- 
fest themselves more strongly as dan- 
gers, or evils of any kind, increase : 


* A Plain Letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the Infant Custody Bill. By Pearce 
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those affections have been selected, to 
which to apply a mental torture, not 
contemplated by even the ingenuity of 
a Torquemada, and woman is left to 
suffer it, under the sanction of the 
courts of equity (!), at the will of a 
wretch instigated by remorseless hatred, 
avarice, or the mere spirit of tyranny, 
without one hope, but by submission 
to bitter degradation and flagrant in- 
justice. 

Let it not be supposed we advocate 
the cause of the guilty, or of any forgetful 
of their marriage-vow, or of that reason- 
able compliance which is due to the 
husband. Such puerilities we at once 
discard. We are the stern and un- 
compromising advocates of the right of 
the innocent and the weak, to equity, 
to protection, to the guardianship of 
laws which remove from her the fear 
of suffering repudiation, insult, the be- 
reavement of her children, and the 
shadow of a doubtful position at the 
will of the man for whose protection 
she has left her father, and her mother, 
and her home, and to whom she has 
trusted her greatest chance of happi- 
ness, “‘ next to her last throw for eter- 
nity.”’ We know the strength and in- 
fluence of the ties which children 
create, and we would, on no account, 
maintain one argument which should 
weaken that influence. The limits ofa 
monthly periodical will not permit us 
to enter minutely into all the details. 
We are, from necessity, compelled to 
seize on the leading facts and strong 
points, and leave our readers to fill up 
the outline. We shall now let Mr. 
Pearce Stevenson speak, from his vi- 
gorous and able letter to the chan- 
cellor, for himself, after we have very 
briefly sketched the present state of 
this great question, which will most 
probably be again brought forward ; 
when it will not be left to the lawyers 
in both houses, but be treated as a 
great moral question, involving the 
rights of one half of the community, 
and the necessity of legal restraint on 
the other. In addition to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, we understand that Lord Wharn- 
cliffe and several prelates will enter 
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the lists with a high determination to 
ameliorate the barbaric state of the law 
of infant custody. 

Sergeant Talfourd having been re- 
tained as council against Mrs. Green- 
hill, to whose case we have alluded, 
became acquainted with the infamous 
powers given by the courts to the hus- 
band ; and, after supporting the prac. 
tice, in accordance with the etiquette 
of his profession, which instigates men 
of honour, like the sergeant, to sup- 
port, for money, any cause, however 
villainous,* brought forward, in April 
1837, in his character as a man and a 
legislator, his celebrated bill for the 
amelioration of that very law, which, 
as a lawyer, he had supported. Mr, 
Stevenson informs us 


‘“‘ That it was read a second time that 
session; but on the 20th of June, the 
death of the king taking place, the learn. 
ed sergeant being compelled to leave 
town to canvass the electors of Reading, 
and the consideration of all but measures 
of the most immediate and pressing pub- 
lic importance being, by common con- 
sent, suspended during the brief and 
hurried remainder of the session, the 
third reading was put off till the ensuing 
spring, when the bill was passed, in the 
House of Commons, by a majority of four 
toone. * ° * The lower house 
responded eagerly to the appeal made to 
common sense and common feeling, and 
passed the bill through all its stages, 
with large and still increasing majorities. 
In the upper house, it was checked at 
its very first outset by a majority of 
two; the principal speakers being Lords 
Brougham and Wynford.” 


Lawyers, like Jesuits, act uniformly 
with the view of obtaining power, and 
we have long felt how unmanly and 
impolitic the system is which leaves a 
considerable portion of our domestic 
legislation to the law lords, and their 
brethren in the lower house. To that 
exclusive legislation may be traced 
much of the complexity and confusion 
in our modern laws. The mere law- 
yer (who ever knew, heard of, or read 
of, a lawyer being a statesman ?) seldom 
legislates on principles, but runs into 
technicalities and details. Let any 


* Lord Brougham’s instructions and rule of conduct (in conformity with his own) 


to pleaders, are given by him in these words :—-“‘ You are bound, in the spirit of 
duty to your client, not to regard the animosity, the sufferings, the torments, or the 
destruction you may bring upon others.” He is only to remember his client, who 
has hired his tongue, his brains, and his conscience! If such be the practice of the 
profession, a barrister may be born a man, but must live a villain, and die a fiend ; 
therefore, we hope his lordship’s rule is not universally adopted. 
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one compare the statutes, beginning 
with the incomparable Magna Charta, 
and the laws enacted by statesmen and 
legislators, with the modern rabble of 
words worked into ranks of awkward 
squads, and he will be satisfied. Great 
as our House of Peers really is, there 
is in it a supineness On questions con- 
nected with legal details, which has 
been taken advantage of by the law- 
yers, as the following paragraph will 
illustrate : — 


“In a very thin attendance of the 
House of Jrds, the bill which had 
passed the Commons, was lost (by a 
majority of two only) upon the first dis- 
cussion ; if that can be called a discus. 
sion which merely consisted of one 
long speech, in opposition, from Lord 
Brougham, and one from Lord Wyn- 
ford. Out of the small minority, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Holland, and the Duke 
of Sutherland, signed a protest against 
the rejection of the measure; and it is 
probable that had the bill, by passing 
the first reading, obtained more general 
attention among the peers, the result 
would have been as favourable as in the 
lower house. But there is more dis- 
position in the upper house to divide the 
questions which present themselves for 
consideration into distinct classes, and 
to consider those classes as more es- 
pecially concerning particular sub-divi- 
sions of their great body; aud though 
this is not strictly enforced as a ‘ general 
rule’ (the bishops, for instance, being by 
no means acknowledged as umpires in all 
the church questions), yet there was, on 
the occasion of the Infant Custody-bill, a 
very strong desire to ‘ leave it all to the 
law-lords.’ In the House of Commons 
there is a great deal of energy and 
enthusiasm to spare, a great deal of 
young warm blood, easily roused by 
stories of oppression and wrong, a great 
many gentlemen willing and eager to 
speak on various subjects; and if not a 
great deal of what may properly be called 
spare time, at least a great deal of time 
which they contrive to spare. In the 
House of Lords there is little of all this. 
They are much more cautious, and they 
are also much more indolent. They are 
men in the actual enjoyment of here- 
ditary rights, distinctions, and _privi- 
leges; and are, consequently, more 
jealous of infringement and alterations. 
They are (as a general body) older 
men; they have seen too much done 
and suffered in their time to be so fired 
with the prospect of doing, or moved by 
the narration of suffering ; they are apt, 
also (forming, as they do, the control. 
ling check on the representatives of the 
entire nation), to consider questions os 
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narrow and trivial which do not affec 
the interest of great masses; they are 
men whose age, rank, and fortune, make 
habits of luxury and comfort usual and 
indispensable. You cannot get the peers 
to sit up till three in the morning, listen- 
ing to the wrongs of separated mothers, 
and the recital of the cases from De 
Manneville down to Greenhill; they are 
disturbed at the preposterous importance 
set by the women on the society of their 
infant children, and doubtful as to the 
effect of such a claim on the authority of 
the heads of families. On the whole, 
they are rather puzzled and provoked, 
than interested, by a discussion of this 
nature, and it is a relief to shift the 
responsibility, such as it is; to consider 
it as a purely technical and legal ques- 
tion; and to sink back in a cush- 
ioned carriage, satisfied that ‘ Abinger’s 
opinion,’ or ‘ Wynford’s speech,’ or 
‘ Brougham’s opposition,’ will fairly set- 
tle what may be the amount of endur- 
ance a woman shall be legally bound to 
undergo.” 


We have examined the debate, if it 
be worthy of the name; and, as we ex- 
pected, not one of the magnates of the 
law refers to a statute or an act. The 
whole is assumption; the debate com- 
mences by postulating what ought to 
have been proved, viz., that the law, on 
which the courts exercised their power, 
was either statute law, or an act of the 
legislature, which specifically permitted 
a woman to be, Ist, repudiated. 
2dly, Falsely accused in an open court, 
to her irremediable anguish.  3dly, 
Though proved to be innocent, and 

ractising every Christian virtue, to 
ave even her nursing infant torn from 
her breast. 4thly, That she should be 
compelled, uuder penalty of a dun- 
geon for life, even to yield her daugh- 
ter to the care of a common prostitute, 
who should be her husband’s para- 
mour. Sthly, That she should be tried 
for a crime, of which the stain is in- 
delible, and not permitted to offer any 
DEFENCE of her innocence.  6thly, 
That all that mental torture may be, 
and has been, inflicted, to wrench her 
fortune, her means of subsistence, 
away from her, and her children, that 
it might pander to her torturer’s crimes. 

This is the actual position, admitted 
by chancellors and ex-chancellors, by 
lords chief justices, judges, and other 
high legal names, of the women of 
England. In a word, an English 
mother has no sanctuary to fly to, from 
an evil husband, unless she consents 

P 
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to burst in sunder the tenderest and 
strongest ties implanted in the human 
heart, and desert her offspring. She 
may bow down to the tyrant; she 
may gratify avarice; she may suffer, 
in silence, the bitterest usage; and, 
after all that torture, be bereaved, 
without a moment’s notice, without 
being allowed one parting embrace, of 
the only ties which bound her to life ; 
she may then be falsely accused, and 
left to perish, weeping faint and fainter 
sobs of indignant agony, and that with- 
out the power, the right, of defending 
her honour, her innocence, and the 
future reflected evil from her children ! 

Lord Lyndhurst was the only law- 
lord who entered his protest against 
the continuation of such infamy. The 
Duke of Sutherland and Lord Hol- 
Jand added their protests. The women 
of England should remember those 
names; they should remember, too, 
thatthe great reformer, Lord Brougham, 
though he admitted every word we have 
said, deprecated, with imperious and 
scornful terms, a reformation in the 
barbaric code; and Lord Wynford, 
who is about as capable of appreciating 
the vivid and enduring fountain of 
maternal love, as a snarling bull-dog 
the Newtonian doctrine of light, added 
his icy cynicism and fierce support, 
while, like his legal colleague, he ad- 
mitted the base injustice to which the 
weaker woman was exposed. 

The practice of the courts (we can- 
not bring ourselves to call it law, for 
the great majority of English husbands 
would scout with indignation the 
enactments of such laws, if they clearly 
understood their import) is replete 
with absurdities just fit to rank with 
such deep injustice. A mother may 
have her baby torn away, that is, when 
it most requires a mother’s care, her 
more mature daughter given over, by 
the mandate of the court, to the in- 
structions of a prostitute, and yet, “ If 
the child be of or about the age of 
fourteen, and unwilling to return to 
the father, the law, proceeding once 
more on the principle of non-inter- 
vention, refuses to force the return!” 
This law is the perfection of idiocy, 
not of reason, and any human creature 
who supports it must be insane. 

Mr. Stevenson correctly states that 
there were six principal objections 
urged against the amelioration : 

ist. ‘ That it would encourage and 
increase separation between married cou- 
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ples, by removing the great check which 
knowledge of the loss of her children at 
present imposes on the wife.” 


Such an objection scarcely merits or 
requires a refutation. Mr. Stevenson 
has expended several elaborate pages 
onit. The following extract, founded 
on a knowledge of the human heart, 
would, we think, have been sufficient ; 


“On the other hand, where the se- 
paration is voluntary on the part of the 
woman, perhaps determined by her in 
defiance of her husband’s desire that she 
should remain under his roof, though it 
is possible also in this case that the wo. 
man may be unworthy, it is less probable, 
Women guilty of misconduct are not, 
generally speaking, the most eager or 
willing to part from their husbands, 
There is nothing so cowardly or so cau- 
tious as vice. It is the woman who is 
or imagines herself aggrieved —who is 
stung by the frenzy of jealousy, or bowed 
under the violence of tyranny, who comes 
to that rashest of all rash conclusions, 
‘I will bear this no longer ;’ who insists 
on a separation, and quits her husband’s 
house. ‘ 

** It is the woman who is conscious of 
her own innocence, who fancies she will 
obtain the sympathy of others because 
she has suffered, and that she will still 
preserve the respect of ‘ the world ;’ who 
leaves the ark of her home for the waste 
of its waters. A good woman may take 
this step, and think herself justified ; 
just as a bad woman may dread taking it, 
and prefer remaining, like a coiled snake, 
basking in the warmth and protection 
afforded her by the shelter of her hus- 
band’s roof, and the confidence of his 
trust, and happy in being able by that 
means to hush the world’s slanders into 
a whisper so low that few dare echo it 
—a whisper so low, that the husband 
from whom she is not ‘ separated’ shall 
never hearit, There are checks of all 
sorts against separation, The woman who 
tries it only lengthens a chain she cannot 
break ; and condemns herself to endure 
alone, and in partial disgrace, the evils 
of a lot whose unhappiness was before 
cheered by the esteem of friends and the 
welcome of society. But to declare that 
henceforward it shall be understood to 
include a bitterer suffering ; that a wo- 
man shall not dare, under any, the most 
grievous circumstances, to part from her 
husband, except on penalty of losing her 
children ; to say that even her involun- 
tary separation from him, in cases of his 
desertion for the sake of a mistress, shall 
be equally visited on her by the loss of 
her children, is not to create a chance of 
making women better, but to afford a 
certainty of making men worse, The 
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checks upon women are very great: 
eternal disgrace for infidelity ; partial 
disgrace for that which may not even be 
their choice, namely, the separation from 
their husbands. But where are the checks 
upon men? Who visits upon them the 
grossest inconstancy !—is it not rather a 
jest in society! There is one check 
possible ; and it would be found precisely 
in such a measure of protection as is now 
under consideration — precisely in such 
a degree of power as | trust to see ere 
long established in your lordship’s court. 
So far from being a check the less against 
separations, it would create one check 
more, and that on the side where hitherto 
there has been no check at all.” 


It is usual to judge, from what has 
been, what will ensue. The check 
erroneously supposed to have hitherto 
operated on the wife never existed ; 
for, 


“Tt is certain that, so far from women 
in general being aware that, by separating 
themselves from their husbands, they also 
eternally separated themselves from their 
children, the general impression was (not 
only among women, but among two-thirds 
of those who are now called to legislate 
upon this question), that until seven years 
of age the mother could claim the sole 
custody of her infant, and that after that 
age circumstances would regulate her in- 
tercourse with it. Till the painful dis- 
closures, consequent on the discussion 
of this bill, were made, it never was 
publicly known or understood that the 
father had a right to deprive his wife of 
her infant children at any moment, and 
for any cause: it never was publicly 
known or understood, that infidelity and 
brutality on the part of the husband, 
and blamelessness on the part of the 
wife, made no difference in the decisions 
of courts of justice: it never was pub- 
licly known or understood that, in this 
free country, a man could take his inno. 
cent legitimate child from his wife, and 
give it to the woman with whom he was 
living, and that the English law, the law 
which boasts‘ a remedy forevery wrong.’” 


The second objection is : 


“That it would be impossible to carry 
such a measure into execution, from the 
difficulty the courts would have in de- 
ciding domestic quarrels, and the deter- 
mined resistance which would be made 
by fathers to legal interference in such 
matters,” 


The objection is a positive fallacy. 
The courts have interfered whenever 
property was to be secured — when the 
father was considered so bad as to be 
an unfit guardian, as in the case of 
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Mr. Wellesley, or “ Whitfield versus 
Ilales (12 Vesey, 492), where the lord- 
chancellor appointed a guardian for the 
infants in lieu of their own father, on 
the ground that the father’s power is 
subordinate to the authority of the 
state.” 

The third great objection is of a si- 
milar stamp, and deserves derision, and 
not confutation : 


** That the result of access (if it could 
be enforced against the will of the father) 
would probably, if not certainly, be the 
abduction of the children, whom the mo- 
ther would thus have an opportunity of 
carrying away.” 


Lord Brougham, after cavilling at 
Lord Lyndhurst’s exact statement re- 
specting the power exerted by the courts 
of chancery, said, ‘* that when the court 
had the guardianship of children, and 
there was profligacy on the part of the 
father, the judge would take care that 
the mother should have sufficient op- 
portunities of seeing them.” Where 
there is property to finger, there is no 
fear of abduction ; when the point is 
handled as an abstract question, there 
is. Mr. Stevenson pertinently asks : 


“ How comes it that the court can 
safely allow the wives of ill-conducted 
husbands to see their children under one 
set of circumstances, and not under an- 
other? Why should the power of per- 
mission exist only for the mothers whose 
children are possessed of property enough 
to make them wards of chancery? Nor 
is it otherwise than a libel upon women, 
and a libel upon common sense, to assert 
that mothers will be more likely to abduct 
their children, when they are permitted 
to see and hold communication with them, 
than when they are excluded from such 
intercourse.” 


The fourth objection is just as futile, 
as well as a specious improbability : 

“That as the decisions would be 
grounded on affidavits made by the suf- 
fering party, it would afford a temptation 
to perjury ; and that a woman who was 
guilty, though not convicted of miscon- 
duct, might obtain access by these 
affidavits.” 


This specious objection involves the 
doctrine of possibilities. It is quite 
possible for a person to swear that 
Lord Brougham is a judicious, sincere, 
unambitious man—it is possible that 
an affidavit may be made in favour of 
Lord Wynford’s consistent, mild, bene- 
volent disposition —it is, or was, com~- 
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mon enough for men to swear debts 
against others which were never due, 
and put them into prison. The objec- 
tion is, however, sound when, but not 
before, it is proved, “ that utter reck- 
lessness, irreligion, and false-swearing, 
abound more among educated women 
than among any other class of her ma- 
jesty’s subjects.” 

The fifth and sixth objections are 
mere twaddle : 


* That it will render reconciliations 
less probable. 

“ That it will disturb the education of 
the children under the father’s exclusive 
care.” 


Mr. Stevenson has taken the trouble 
to pulverise such nonsense into a 
veductio ab absurdum, which shews his 
ingenuity ; but we think that self-evi- 
dent nonsense is better left in its 
nakedness. 

We are now brought to a part 
of Mr. Stevenson’s admirable letter, 
which we approach with sentiments of 
anger and disgust,—the republication 
of a fustian pamphlet, with additions, 
called the Exposure, in the new disguise 
of a review in the British and Foreign 
Quarterly. That pamphlet was written, 
we presume, by a barrister, whose name 
we have been unable to ascertain, or it 
should have been given to the world, 
to have been held up to the scorn of 
every woman, and the contempt of 
every man who has the remotest pre- 
tensions to the feelings of a gentleman. 
We have learned that he is one of the 
heartless things who has availed himself 
of the practice of the Court of Iniquity 
(not Equity), and severed his wife from 
her little infant, and then vents his 
collected venom on the whole female 
sex; which not being sufficiently con- 
centrated to gratify his malignant spleen, 
he selects the Hon. Mrs. Norton as his 
victim. He leaves the subject on which 
he pretends to write, and seeks, as his 
quarry, an injured, oppressed, and be- 
reaved woman. ‘The act alone, even 
supposing his quarry to have merited 
condemnation, is one which places him 
on a pinnacle of infamy, with slanderer 
and coward for his mottoes. He places 
himself in a position, where every wo- 
man and every true-hearted man has a 
right to point at him the finger of con- 
tempt, and to think and speak of him 
with all the bitterness of scorn. He 
stands forth as the spontaneous slan- 
derer of an injured woman; as the 
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reckless fabricator of statements void 
of truth, or even the. shadow of it; 
and as a disguised assassin of one 
whose sufferings have been intense. 
Would this reckless coward have 
spoken or written so of a man, who 
could have compelled him to retract 
his fabrications and insults, or have 
met his due reward ? 

To dissect so heavy a mass of false- 
hood, assumption, and folly, as the ar- 
ticle in the British and Foreign Review, 
would be an Augean task: we will 
presently turn into it a stream of truth. 
The objects of that article were three- 
fold, each worse than the other. The 
first, under the disguise of an enlarged 
edition of a pamphlet previously circu- 
lated, from spite and vanity, among the 
peers, to obtain the liberal pay of that 
review, which repaid the compiler for 
having gratified his vanity, by distri- 
buting the first edition among the 
dukes and lords of the upper house. 
The second object was to run down 
the whole sex; and that was effected 
by the barefaced assumption of posi- 
tions which no man ever advanced,and 
which every woman would leave unmen- 
tioned ; and the declaration of mental 
equality with men, and, consequently, 
of equal position. The third and most 
striking object was a personal attack 
on Mrs, Norton, accusing her, directly 
or by insinuation, without one word of 
proof, of every vice and every crime ; 
and, with a degree of effrontery scarcely 
to be paralleled, deceiving the public 
with a fabricated account of the secret 
history of the bill brought forward by 
Sergeant Talfourd. 


“« With respect to the attempt made 
in the British and Foreign Quarterly, to 
set this fashion of personalities, I hope 
to shew that the attack upon individuals, 
there, has not been very successful ; and 
waving in this instance the precedence 
to which ladies are considered to be en- 
titled, in order to disprove at once the 
imputation conveyed against Sergeant 
‘Talfourd, 1 beg leave, in answer to this 
anonymous author’s ‘ Secret History of 
the Bill,’ to give the real history and 
origin of that measure, in which there is 
as little shuffling or mystery as the plain- 
est and most honest man could desire. 

“In the year immediately preceding 
that session of parliament, during which 
Sergeant Talfourd made a successful at- 
tempt in the House of Commons to revise 
and alter the law of infant custody, he 
had himself been employed as counsel 
in two cases of dispute respeeting the 
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‘ father’s right.’ In both these cases he 
was counsel for the husband; in both, 
the circumstances were of extreme hard- 
ship as respected the mother ; in both, 
Sergeant Talfourd’s explanation and sup- 
port of the present state of the law (as 
admitting of no consideration of the mo- 
ther) was successful ; and the husband 
obtained a writ of attachment or sentence 
of imprisonment against his wife.” 


Sergeant Talfourd, having profession- 
ally learned the injustice and cruelty 
which was perpetrated under the law, 
“availed himself” of the opportunities 
given to him, and called the attention 
of parliament to the defective state of 
the law. The objectors to the bill, 
whose scribbler the writer of the Ex- 
posure seems to be, * dragged forward 
Mrs. Norton’s name, for the purpose 
of creating a prejudice against the 
measure ;” and declared that she was 
the cause of it; and that she was the 
authoress of An Outline of the Griev- 
ances of Women. Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, with a becoming sense of justice, 
have declared ‘ that the assertion re- 
ferred to in the British and Foreign 
Review is, to their knowledge (as the 
publishers of the Outline), wnotty 
DESTITUTE OF FOUNDATION.” In 
other words, that the slanderer in the 
British and Foreign Quarterly has 
published a deliberate falsehood, for 
the sole purpose of insulting and an- 
noying an injured woman. Mrs. Nor- 
ton was wholly unacquainted with 
Sergeant Talfourd, until after his sup- 
port of the law against Mrs. Greenhill. 
Mrs. Norton’s anxiety and virtual co- 
operation was the result of the contem- 
plated bill, and not the cause of it. 
The whole subject is acutely and judi- 
ciously handled by Mr. Stevenson ; but 
we are compelled to give merely the 
connecting points. It may not be, as 
our author keenly observes, ‘‘ of any 
importance to the public, that Kemble’s 
son should make his editorship of a 
magazine an instrument for flinging 
mud at Sheridan’s daughter.” But 
Mr. Kemble holds a public position ; 
and it was his duty, as an editor, not 
to have permitted such unmanly and 
shameless slanders to have been 
launched from his periodical against 
any woman. As a man and a gentle- 
man, he was called on not to have 
polluted his pages and his fame, by 
suffering the former to be the vehicle 
of calumnies, slander, and low and 
disgusting insult against the friend 
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who respected and esteemed his family. 
* Auld langsyne” should have drawn 
a veil of protection, even to shield the 
guilty, and he should have scanned 
fully gently his “ sister woman ;” but 
to have done thus against the innocent 
must rankle in his bosom, until he 
flings, with all the power of his talent, 
the slander back at the slanderer. 

In our own time, no woman has 
been so coarsely and savagely reviled 
by the press as Mrs. Norton. Her sta- 
tion, talents, and beauty, required a 
degree of caution in the management 
of them, seldom allied to a sanguine 
temperament, a capacious intellect, and 
powerful imagination. Had Providence 
so willed that she had united herself to 
aman of yet higher intellectual endow- 
ments, and great steadiness of purpose, 
she would have been spared the dread- 
ful ordeal to which she has been sub- 
jected. With us the reputation of a 
woman is a hallowed cause; in this, 
too, we are true Conservatives. We 
will extract a tale from Mr. Stevenson’s 
Letter, which shall surprise the world, 
and make her enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers, hang their heads ; and 
we will add to that facts, which shall 
make every just and thinking person 
deplore the state of our laws, and the 
practices of our courts ; as well as every 
heart that can feel or sympathise with 
her wrongs. 


“‘ The facts are as follow :— 

“It appears that during the eight 
years of union previous to the separation, 
Mrs, Norton had been twice compelled 
by the conduct of her husband to seek 
the protection of her own family, from 
open violence, and other grievances with 
which wé need not deal. On both these 
occasions the husband besought forgive. 
ness, made promises for the future, and 
was reconciled to his wife. Mrs. Norton 
was attached to her children ; it is to be 
presumed she was also attached to the 
father of her children, and that the usual 
‘checks’ against separation had due 
weight with her. She returned a first 
time, she returned a second time, and 
remained under her husband's roof. It 
was after this last reconciliation that her 
family (who had discountenanced it as a 
vain experiment) withdrew from Mr. 
Norton’s society. It is unnecessary to 
enter into their motives ; they ceased to 
receive him at their houses, or to hold 
familiar intercourse with him. Mrs. 
Norton being about to pay a visit to her 
brother in the country, accompanied (un- 
der these mortifying and disagreeable 
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circumstances) only by her children, Mr. 
Norton took the opportunity, on the very 
morning of the intended journey, pri- 
vately and suddenly to withdraw these 
infants. There was no threat or warning 
of such intention, nor did the mother at 
first discover where they had been con- 
veyed ; and when she had at length 
traced them to the house of a lady with 
whom her husband was intimate, she was 
unable even to obtain a sight of them. 
“It will naturally be supposed that 
this extraordinary measure had some con- 
nexion with the trial which afterwards 
took place, instead of its arising out of a 
family quarrel. Mrs. Norton’s personal 
enemies, and the objectors to the bill, 
have laboured to convince themselves and 
others that such was the case. It will 
therefore surprise them to learn, that it 
was not till six weeks after the carrying 
away of his children that it even occurred 
to Mr. Norton to bring an action, or to 
feel the least jealousy of the nobleman 
who was defendant in that cause. The 
first step adopted, after mutual threats of 
separation and angry complaints had been 
gone through, was on Mr. Norton’s part, 
to make an offer (reduced to writing by a 
mutual friend) to leave his wife at peace 
on condition that she remained with her 
brother, consenting only to see her 
children occasionally, and requiring no 
pecuniary provision from her husband. To 
this letter Mrs. Norton replied, with the 
usual rashness and ignorance of the law 
evinced by women, by refusing to give 
up her claim to her children, and by a 
threat of suing for alimony, and seeking 
a legal separation. Mr. Norton then at- 
tempted to reduce his wife to submission 
to his terms by threatening attacks on her 
character. Without professing jealousy 
of any individual, he passed in review all 
his wife’s male acquaintance. Legal ex- 
aminations were taken in about half a 
dozen different instances, but they were 
taken in vain, Wishing a woman guilty, 
fortunately, does not make her so, and the 
advisers of these outrageous measures 
were disappointed. Mr. Norton then 
wrote to his wife’s uncle, Sir James Gra- 
ham, to notify the cessation of these legal 
proceedings, and his willingness to enter 
upon quiet and decent arrangements for a 
separation. Sir James Graham, in an 
interview which followed this communi- 
cation, demanded, as a preliminary to 
eny arrangement, a written retractation 
of the various charges which had been 
made against his niece; and so far was 
Mr. Norton at that time from adopting 
the tone (afterwards taken for him) ofan 
injured and outraged husband, that the 
counter condition made with Sir James 
was, that the charges urged against Mr. 
Norton himself by his wife's family should 
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also be retracted,—a pledge which this 
mediator had no power to give. Mr. 
Norton then requested twelve hours to 
consider whether he would sig an un- 
conditional retractation ; and the next 
day he informed Sir James Graham that 
he had consulted his friends, changed 
his mind, and that he would bring an 
action against Lord Meibourne ; this be- 
ing the first time that nobleman’s name 
had been mentioned, or any notion enter- 
tained of making him the nominal and 
apparent cause of a separation with which 
he had nothing whatever to do. 

** Then followed a trial, such as Lord 
Brougham graphically described in the 
House of Lords, while opposing this very 
bill, ‘ where the wife has no defence ; but 
bebind her back, by the principles of our 


jurisprudence, her character is tried be- 


tween her husband and the man called 
her paramour.’ It availed nothing that 
numerous friends and relatives could 
have deposed to the circumstances under 
which the separation took place; to the 
treatment of the wife previous to the se- 
paration; to the fact of this accusation 
having been got up, as a last resource 
and engine of attack, six weeks after 
the quarrel of which this was made to 
appear the origin. This might have 
been the defence of the woman, but the 
woman could make no defence: it was a 
simple question between plaintiff and 
defendant, in which she was not legally 
considered a party. Nay, it was at the 
option of the lawyers on both sides, ‘ in 
the direct spirit of duty to their clients,’ 
to conceal and suppress all such explana. 
tory circumstances. On the part of the 
defendant, it would be contrary to the 
etiquette of gentlemanlike defence to cast 
aspersions on the husband, which, though 
their proof might lessen the amount of 
damages so as to preclude a divorce, 
must leave the question of guilty or not 
guilty of the sin imputed precisely in the 
same condition as before; while on the 
part of the plaintiff it would be obviously 
absurd (since the success of his case, and 
the amount of damages, depend on the 
proof of injury done him by the breaking 
up of a happy home, and the corruption 
of a beloved and valued wife) to permit 
it to appear that quarrels and separations 
had already taken place. Between these 
two interests of plaintiff and defendant, 
therefore, the woman’s character is left 
to take its chance ; the one interest being 
directly opposed to hers, the other com- 
pletely independent of it. The trial was 
conducted according to these usual rules, 
and the customary spirit of duty to 
clients. The plaintiff was represented 
as a fondly attached and injured hus- 
band, the defendant as a treacherous 
friend and profligate seducer; nor was 
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there any thing peculiar in the affair, ex- 
cept the disreputable class of witnesses 
employed, a more than ordinary coarse- 
ness in the details of the evidence, a 
total omission and dead silence respect- 
ing the three last years during which the 
intimacy had subsisted (which would 
have forced them to call witnesses known 
to be favourable), and a very industrious 
attempt to blacken the lady’s character 
to a degree which, had the description 
been correct, would certainly have made 
her no great loss to any husband, nor a 
subject for ‘ damages’ in any court. 

“ All having been said that could be 
said on the part of the plaintiff, and all 
his witnesses examined; and the other 
side having been heard, merely in de- 
fence and denial of the charge, without 
calling any witnesses at all; the jury, 
without retiring to consider their verdict, 
gave it for the defendant, on the sole 
ground of the incredibility and contradic- 
tion of the evidence offered. The de- 
fendant added a solemn declaration of the 
falsehood and groundlessness of the 
charge, and the inquiry ended. 

“ Lord Wynford and Dr. Lushington 
then met to arrange terms of separation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Norton ; but Lord 
Wynford refusing to include the children 
in that arrangement, and Mrs. Norton 
persisting in her refusal to come to any 
arrangement which did not include them, 
the negotiations were broken off. They 
were renewed, broken off ; renewed, and 
broken off again, by different parties, but 
always on the same ground. At length 
Mr. Norton proved his own opinion as 
to the truth of any slander brought for- 
ward against his wife, by doing precisely 
what he had done in the two former in- 
stances ; he requested her to return to 
her home, there to resume the position of 
wife and mother, instead of struggling 
to obtain partial intercourse with her 
children elsewhere. There were diffi- 
culties and delays; but Mrs. Norton ul- 
timately consented to this arrangement, 
her husband making, both to her and va- 
rious friends, written and verbal assur- 
ances that the trial took place against his 
judgment, against his will, at the instiga- 
tion, and through the interfer ence, of others. 
The intended reconciliation did not, how- 
ever, take place, having been frustrated 
by the efforts ofa member of Mr. Norton’s 
family, then residing with him; and the 
children, who had been chiefly with their 
mother while the negotiation was pend- 
ig, were once more (without a word of 
explanation or warning, without any 
previous knowledge on the part of the 
mother that it would be so) suddenly re- 
moved from their father’s house, and de- 
livered up to his brother ; after which, to 
preclude the possibility of communica- 
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tion with their mother, they were sent to 
Mr. Norton’s eldest sister in Scotland. 
Arrangements for a separation were now 
renewed, with a threat that if Mrs. Nor- 
ton did not submit to them, without sti- 
pulation respecting her children, she should 
be advertised in the public papers, which 
was accordingly done. Such an adver- 
tisement being in reality ofno legal effect, 
but merely an insult and annoyance, Mr, 
Norton again proposed to negotiate ; and 
his wife having become well aware of the 
hopeless struggle she was carrying on, 
expressed her willingness to submit the 
whole matter (including the question of 
access to her children) to any referees 
who might be appointed. Two gentle- 
men of high character in the legal pro- 
fession undertook the arrangement; and 
both the disputing parties bound them- 
selves to abide by the result. The 
amount of income and access was agreed 
between the arbitrators, and the children 
recalled from Scotland, to be placed with 
their mother for a time ; when Mr. Nor- 
ton, considering the terms too favourable 
to his wife, suddenly broke off the nego- 
tiation,— refused to be bound by his writ- 
ten promise to abide the result, quarrelled 
with his referee, and cancelled the recall 
of his children, who remained in the 
custody of his eldest sister, as before. 

«« A fresh advertisement in all the pub- 
lic papers, repeated day after day for 
more than a fortnight, was the next step 
resolved upon by Mr. Norton ; by which 
he made it appear that his wife was the 
party who resisted all arrangement, in- 
stead of the fact being that he could get 
no other gentleman to countenance the ar- 
rangements he chose to make for her, or 
to admit the justice of his proceedings ; 
and that on this account only no terms of 
separation could be drawn up. 

“* Pending these different steps, Mrs. 
Norton, on her part, endeavoured to put 
her threat into execution, of seeking a 
legal separation on the ground of cruelty, 
&e., supporting it by a statement of 
events previous to the withdrawal of her 
children. But she was made aware of a 
new feature in the law, namely, that as 
there had been condonation —as she had 
forgiven those acts of which she com- 
plained, and consented, in spite of them, 
to return to her lhusband’s house, she 
could have no legal remedy afterwards. 
She endeavoured with equal ill success 
to obtain legal interference, either for the 
restoration of her children, or for com- 
pelling the assignment of some cause for 
the cruelty of withholding them ; more 
especially as the custody was not with 
the father, but with different members of 
his family, to whom he himself, verbally 
and in writing, attributed the infliction 
of that public trial, and the refusal of 
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proper terms of access; and to whose 
hands, therefore, it was a double misery 
to see her children confided, since she 
wes thus compelled to yield to them, 
not to their father, their other parent, and 
natural friend and guardian, but to those 
whom she had every reason justly to 
consider as her most bitter personal foes ; 
to those by whom she had been falsely 
defamed ; by whom her husband had, 
according to his own shewing, been dri- 
ven onwards when he would fain have 
stopped; and by. whom, finally, her re- 
turn to his roof, and the consequent en- 
joyment of her children’s society, had 
been prevented.” 


The clear and simple narrative of 
Mr. Stevenson is sufficient to satisfy 
evenan enemy,—for it carries within it 
the internal evidence of unvarnished 
truth. We will add to it, and pledge 
ourselves to the facts. The principal 
witnesses were living at Lord Grant- 
ley’s expense, on his lordship’s estate 
at Guildford. They were taken from 
holes and garrets to be sent there. For 
what purpose were they taken to a no- 
bleman’s seat, and that nobleman the 
plaintiff's brother? Perhaps his lord- 
ship will favour us with an answer. 
Mr. Aubrey Beauclerk, and the Hon. 
Leicester Stanhope, with the zeal of 
friends convinced of Mrs. Norton’s in- 
nocence, took care to have in court the 
man who would have deposed that 
the chief witness, who had _ been 
a discarded groom, then a cabman, 
then a rag-seller, had boasted that his 
fortune would be made if his evidence 
went so far as to convict Mrs. Norton! 
The imbecile etiquette of the court was 
the reason he was not called. This 
man, after being entertained by my 
Lord Grantley, waxed fat and saucy ; 
and on the morning of the trial refused 
to complete the work unless he had “ a 
champagne breakfast, and was brought 
to London in a chaise and four !” 
Those demands were assented to, and 
this person arrived in London to give 
his testimony. One of the women, a 
foreigner, had been protected by Mrs. 
Norton, who induced the man who had 
seduced her to make her his Wife, ap- 
peared in the witness-box with her 
child in her arms, in the clothes given 
to her by the woman whose life she was 
swearing away. She deposed to acts 
done by Mrs. Norton in a distant 
place, at a period when she was con- 
fined by the birth of her youngest child! 
That witness was to have been prose- 
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cuted for perjury. She and others 
ought to have been. Mrs. Norton, 
speaking of them, said, “ I forgive 
them,— they were ignorant, and needy, 
and were tempted beyond what they 
could bear.” . Contrast those words, 
breathing a deep and Christian feeling, 
with the vituperations and slander of 
persons she never injured, and never 
knew, and they 


“ Will plead, like angels, trumpet- 
tongued, against 

The deep damnation of her false ac- 
cusers.” 


To this it may be added, that her 
husband has been mentally entramelled, 
and persuaded, and led ; and on those 
grounds he has excused his conduct, 
and has written many letters to her, 
like a man who had loved, and knew 
that his spotless wife had been perse- 
cuted to worse than death; and then 
with weakness, which can receive no 
name, relapsed into family leading- 
strings, held by a cold and cunning 
lawyer, who thinks that the maternal 
torture admitted by the dreadful law of 
England will eventually enable his 
client, her husband, to make his own 
terms! Mrs. Greenhill’s and Mrs. 
Norton’s cases concern the women of 
our country, as the types of what, in 
this advanced age, their sex is legally 
liable to. Their cases and the state of 
the law concern every man who thinks 
and feels of woman as becomes a 
man ; and with one voice they should 
demand the alteration of a law against 
which a Sutherland, a Holland, and a 
Lyndhurst, have entered their solemn 
protests. 

Mr. Stevenson’s letter is the finest 
essay on the subject extant,—it nearly 
exhausts it. The style is vigorous, the 
arguments clear, and the cases made to 
bear on them so as to leave a deep im- 
pression on the reader’s mind. To 
another edition it will soon come, when 
we recommend that a preliminary chap- 
ter be added, on the custom and com- 
mon law relative to it; and that the 
gradual, though inconsistent, assump- 
tions of power by the courts, may be 
traced and clearly delineated. It isa 
very valuable document, and should 
be in the hands of all members of par- 
liament, and of every woman in the 
kingdom ; and these ought to use their 
influence to ensure a repeal of laws af- 
fecting them, which have no equals 
nearer than New Zealand or Papua. 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 
No. II. 
TIMON}; OR, THE MISANTHROPE, 
ACT II. 


(Continued from p. 95.) 


Scene I].—Mencury and Prutvus on their Journey. 


Mer. Let's forward, Plutus! Why, what's this? thou haltest 
This, my good fellow, I knew not before, 

That thou art lame as well as blind. 

Plut. Not always, 
Save when Jove sends me; then I know not how, 
Growing slowfooted, and in both legs lame, 

I scarce can reach the goal; and he who waits 
Is age-worn ere my advent. When the time 
Comes for departure, then with winged speed, 
Quicker than flight of dreams, I part away ; 
Off goes the sign of starting, and at once 

I am proclaimed the winner, at a bound 
Springing along the race-course, the spectators 
Often not seeing how I clear the course. 

Mer. Not so,—for many could I name to thee 
Who yesterday had not a penny piece 
To buy a halter, now to-day so rich 
And costly as to drive in sumptuous carriage 
Horsed with a pair of greys; to whom a donkey 
Was once above their means ; in purple robe 
And ring-bedizened fingers riding forth, 

Not over sure their wealth is not a dream. 

Plut. A different case, my friend. I travel, then, 
Not on my own feet; nor does Jove despatch, 
But Pluto, my commission,— Pluto, he 
To Plutus nearly namesake, and thereby 
Giver of gold. So when I must depart 
They clap me in a will, and seal me close, 

Carry me pick-a-back, and bear me out. 

The corpse meantime in some dark corner lies 
Stretched in the house, a worn-out rag of linen 
Spread o’er his knees, a contest for the cats. 

While in the market-place, with open mouths, 
Wait, as the chirping chicks their sparrow-dame, 
Expectant legatees. Broken is the seal, 

And cut the string, and opened out the deed ; 

Then my new master is proclaimed,— some cousin, 
Some toady, or some smooth-cheeked simpering hound 
Of dirtier service, whosoe’er he be, 

Clutching me in the will runs off at speed, 

No longer Pyrrhias, Dromio, Tibias, 

But Megabyzus, Megacles, Protarchus, 

Swellingly styled, and leaves the rest behind, 
Gaping in vain, and looking at each other ; 
Suffering a sorrow all too true, because 

So fine a gudgeon from the net’s deep bottom 
Scaped after swallowing no small store of bait. 

And now this all unbred and thick-skinned fellow, 
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Who still is trembling at the thought of the stocks ; 
And when some stander-by will crack a whip, 
Pricking his ears in terrified observance, 

Who worships, as the temple of the gods, 385 

The grinding-house, falls fiercely all upon me. 

Insulting all he meets, to freeborn men 
Impertinent, and o’er his fellow-slaves 
Wielding the lash, as if he meant to try 
If such a power was truly placed within him. 390 
Until at last he meets some petty harlot, 

Or aims at fame of jockeyship, or else 
Gives himself over to some fawning brood 
Of flatterers, who swear that he in looks 
Is handsomer than Nireus, in his birth 395 
Nobler than Cecrops, or King Codrus, wiser 
Even than Ulysses, and im store of wealth 
Richer than sixteen Creesuses together, 

When in a moment the unhappy rascal 
Pours forth the produce of ill-gotten gains, 400 
Won bit by bit by fraud and perjury. 

Mer. Thou speakest but the truth. But when thou goest 

On thine own feet, how findest thou the road, 

Blind as thou art? Or how canst thou discern 
Those to whom Jove directs thee, judging right 405 
Those who of wealth are worthy ? 

Plut. Dost thou think 

I find such persons ? 

Mer. No, by Jove, not I. 

Else thou wouldst not o’er Aristides pass, 

And go to Callias, or to Hipponicus, 

And many another man of Athens’ town 410 
Not worthy ofa penny. But inform me, 

What is thy course when sent? 

Plut. All up and down 

I wander on my rambles, till by chance 
I stumble upon somebody ; and he, 

Whoe’er he may be, carries me away, 415 
Giving to thee, O Mercury! the praise 
For such unhoped-for gain. 

Mer. Then Jupiter 

Is sore deceived, in thinking that thy wealth 
Falls upon those deserving of the gift? 

Plut. Rightly deceived, who, knowing me stone blind, 420 

Sends me, my friend, to hunt out for a thing 

So hard to find, and for a long time now 

Lost from the world, that not the eyes of Lynceus 
Could easily discover th’ indistinct 

And tiny substance. Therefore, as the good 425 

Are scanty, and the scoundrel many hold 

Chief power in all our cities, it is natural 

That I should meet the latter, and by them 
Be netted. 

Mer. But whene’er thine hour of flight 
Llas come, how dost thou ’scape so easily, 430 
If ignorant of the road.? 
Plut. I then become 
Acute of sight, and nimble on my feet, 
Just for that sole occasion of my flight. 
Mer. One other question : Tell me how it is 
That thou—lI speak it plainly — blind, and sallow, 435 
And heavy in thy legs, should find so many 
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To woo thee with such love? that all look towards thee ? 
That those who win thee think their lot is blessed ? 
That those who lose thee scarce endure to live : 
For some I know, and they not few, whose love 
For thee is so despairing, that they dash 

Into the bosom of the fishy deep, 

Or from the summit of the mountain’s steep, 
Thinking themselves o’erlooked by thee, because 
Thou didst not see them from the first. Confess 
That they are crazy, if thou know thyself, 

In their mad passion turned on such an object. 

Plut. Think’st thou their eyes behold me as I am, 
Limping and blind, with every other blemish ? 

Mer. Why not, unless the men themselves are blind ? 

Plut. Not blind, good Mercury ; but ignorance 
And fraud, which now are masters every where, 
Darken their vision: and, beside, I meet them, 
Fearing my ugliness may be all too plain, 

Decked in a loveliest disguise, with gold 

And gems, and particoloured raiment tricked ; 

So that they, thinking that they truly view 

My real countenance in beauty shining, 

Fall deep in love, and die if of my favours 

They chance to miss. Were they to see me plainly, 
I do not doubt that they would scorn themselves 
For loving things so loveless and unshapely. 

Mer. But when they’re rich, and have this very mask 

In their own holding, are they still deceived ? 

If it be lost, why do they sooner part 

Their lives than its possession? Can they, then, 
Be ignorant how factitious is thy beauty, 

Seeing what’s all inside ? 

Plut. Not a few matters 
In this case aid me, Mercury. 

Mer. What are they ? 

Plut. When a man meets me, and with open doors 
Admits me to his house, there with me enter, 
Unknown to him, Pride, Madness, Boastful Folly, 
Impertinence, and Luxury, and Fraud— 

Ten thousand things beside ; seized on by which 

In his very soul, with wonder he admires 

Things not of wonder worthy, his desire 

Is fixed on what he should avoid ; and me, 

The sire of all the evils crowding on him, 

He worships with devotion, ringed around 

With such a train of body guards ; and would suffer 
Aught sooner than my loss. 

Mer. How smooth thou art, 
And slippery, Plutus ; hard to catch, and hard 
To hold ; affording no sufficient grasp ; like eels 
Or serpents through the fingers, slipping off 
We know not how. While, on the other hand, 
Poverty sticks like birdlime, easily caught, 

With many a hook outsticking from all parts 

Of her whole body, so that all who approach 

Are held immediately, and scarce escape. 

But, while we chatter, one thing is forgotten. 490 

Plut. What's that? 

Mer. We've not brought with us whom we want 
Most specially —Thesaurus. 

Plat. Never mind. 
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Going to you, I left him in the ground, 
And bade him stay at home, and ope the door 
To none, unless he heard my voice commanding. 495 


Scene I1I.— The Desert by Athens. 












Mercury, ; 
Purvs, } descending. 
Poverty and Attendants. 
Timon. 


Mer. Let’s, therefore, enter Attica. Take care 
To follow me, close holding by my cloak, 
Until we reach the desert. 

Plut. Thou doest well 
To guide me on the way ; for shouldst thou leave me, 
Soon in my wanderings I, perhaps, should meet 500 
Some Cleon or Hyperbolus. What noise 
Is this I hear, as if of iron grating 
Against a stone? 

Mer. ’Tis Timon, who hard by 
Digs in a mountainous and stony land. 
Good Heavens! What? Poverty is here, and Toil, 505 
Endurance, Wisdom, Manliness, and a train 
Marshalled by Hunger: followers better far 
Than are the satellites, 

















Plut. Why not, Mercury, 
Do we not flee this place as speedily 
As we can leave it? What, now, can we do 510 


Worthy of mention, with a man surrounded 
By such a host as this? 

Mer. As Jupiter 
Thinks otherwise, we must abandon fear. 


Pov. Where, Argus-slayer, dost thou thus, blind fellow, 
Guide and conduct? 







Mer. By Jupiter, to Timon 515 
We are despatched. 
Pov. Plutus, Timon sent! When I, 


Having received him in an evil plight, 
From hands of Luxury, have made of him 
A man of worth and honour! Am I, then, 
I, Poverty, in your eyes so lightly held, 520 
And deemed a mark of easy injury, 
That thus ye take from me my sole possessioniy 
Carefully wrought to virtue, that again, 
Plutus receiving him, shall hand him over 
To Insolence and Pride, and rendering him 525 
Soft, silly, senseless as before, restore him 
Again to me, worn to a worthless rag ? 
Mer. So, Poverty, hath Jupiter ordained. 
Pov. I go, then. Toil, and Wisdom, and the rest, 
Follow me. He full soon will find that he, 530 
By my abandonment, has lost a good 
Partner of labour, and the best of teachers ; 
With whom conversing, he was strong of mind, 
In body healthful, living as a man 
Should live, who, looking to himself, considers 535 
_ All superfluities, and vulgar cares, 


Unworthy of his notice. [ Eveunt Povenrye and Train.) 
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Mer. They are gone ; 
Let us approach him. [ They approach] 
Tim. Who are ye, ye scoundrels? 
What motive brings you hither, to annoy 
A labourer and a hireling? But ye shall not 
Depart rejoicing, villains as ye are, 
For [ shall pelt you well with clods and stones. 
Mer. Nay, pelt not, Timon, for we are not men, 
I am Mercury, and this is Plutus, sent 
By Jupiter, who listens to thy prayers. 
So, in the name of fortune, take thy wealth, 
Freed from thy labours. 
Tim. Still I'll make ye suffer, 
Although ye be the gods ye say ye are: 
T hate all gods and men. For this blind fellow, 
Whoever he may be, I shall break his head, 
Smiting him with my spade. 
Plut. Let us depart 
To Jove, O Mercury ; for the man appears 
In no small measure mad, and ere I go 
May do me mischief. 
Mer. Nothing angry, Timon, 
But cast aside this harsh and savage mood. 
Stretch forth both hands, catch at this favouring fortune ; 
Be rich once more, and take the highest place 
Among the men of Athens ; and despise 
All these ungrateful wretches — thou alone 
Possessed of happiness. 
Tim. I want ye not— 
Plague me no more—my spade is wealth sufficient ; 
And as for happiness, the greatest share 
I look for is, that no one may come near me. 
Mer. So savage, my good friend: “ And must I bear 
To Jove this answer, surly and severe.” 
Justly art thou a man-hater, for from men 
Much wrong was offered thee ; but no god-hater, 
Seeing the gods take so much care of thee. 
Lim. To thee, then, Mercury, and to Jove, my thanks 
Are tendered for that care; but I refuse 
To take this fellow, Plutus. 
Mer. Why? 
Tim. Because 
He brought upon me, in my former days, 
Ten thousand evils; handing me to flatterers, 
Exposing me to knaves, exciting hatred, 
Corrupting me with luxury, rousing envy ; 
And on a sudden then abandoning me, 
At last, in style so false and treacherous. 
And then most honest Poverty, with labour 
Of the most manly nature, strung my nerves— 
Made me acquainted with free-spoken speech 
And truth —afforded me whatever is needful 
For man who lives by toil —taught me to scorn 
Objects of vulgar care—upon myself 
Made me rely for all the hopes of life— 
And shewed me what was mine own wealth indeed ; 
Which no base flatterer with his glozing tongue, 
No harpy sycophant with threats of law, 
No angry mob, no ballotmongering voter, 
No wily tyrant, can deprive me of. 
So strengthened thus by labour, and this land 
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Industriously am tilling, far away 
Frow all your city-evils, quite content 
In earning sure, sufficient sustenance, 
By this my spade. ‘Then, Mercury, return 
With hasty foot, and carry back to Jove 
This Plutus. As for me, ’twill be enough 
To bid all mankind, old and young, lament. 
Mer. No, my good sir, for all are not inclined 
To join in lamentation. Lay aside 
These passionate ravings, only fit for children, 
And take the God of Riches ; well advised 
“ That gifts from Jove should never be despised.” 
Plut. May 1, O Timon, plead my cause against thee ? 
Or will it trouble thee to hear me speak ? 
Tim. Speak, then, but briefly, and with no preambles, 
Such as the cursed rhetoricians use ; 
For Mercury’s sake, I'll bear a short oration. 
Plut. 1 ought in justice speak at length, accused 
As I am by thee of so many wrongs ; 
But see if I have wronged thee as thou sayest,— 
I who to thee was cause of pleasantest things— 
Honour, precedence, crowns, and luxuries. 
Through me thou wert the mark for every eye, 
The theme of praise, the object of devotion : 
If aught, ’twas thine from flatterers to suffer ; 
I must not bear the blame. "Tis rather I 
Who have been wronged by thee,— casting me out 
Disgracefully to those accursed fellows 
Who praised thee, swindled thee, and in all manners 
Laid traps for me. Then, if thou dost complain 
That I betrayed thee ; on the contrary, I 
Retort the charge ; I headlong from thy house 
Was driven, and flung in every manner forth ; 
Wherefore most noble Poverty has clad thee, 
Instead of a soft robe, with this coarse jerkin ; 
And here I call on Mercury to witness 
How I entreated Jupiter not to send me 
To one who erst had treated me so harshly. 
Mer. But now thou seest how altered he’s become ; 
So, Plutus, cheerfully go dwell with him. 
Ry Truon.] Dig, Timon, 

Vhere thou art [To Pirurus]. And thou beneath 
His spade place treasure ; when he hears thy voice 
He'll come obedient. 

Tim. I must then comply, 
And once again be rich. Whatcan one do 
When by the gods compelled? But, pray, consider 
Into what troubles ye will thereby plunge me. 
Wretch that I am, who leave my happy life, 
And shall receive this sudden heap of gold, 
And such a load of care, doing no wrong. 
Mer. Bear with it, Timon, for my sake ; and even 

Were it most hard and troublous of endurance, 

It should be borne, that thy base flatterers 

Might burst themselves with envy. I to heaven 

Shall travel over A‘tna. [ Evit Mercury. 
Plut. He has gone, 

As I conjecture from the waving sound 

Of wings. Do thou remain. I go to send 

The God of Treasure; vigorously dig. 

[To Tursaurvus.] Treasure of Gold, I call thee to obey 
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This Timon, and to place thyself beneath 


His spade [ To Trmoy ]. 


Dig deeper, Timon. 


I depart. 650 
[ Eat Piurvs. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 


Notes. 385.] The dvaxrogey was the slave-market ; therefore, a very natural object 


of reverence for a slave. 


649. The reader of Lucian will know the difficulties of the passage in the 


original, 


We have translated after arerrncoues, Which is now commonly read ; but 


imirncopas is the oldest reading. There are, however, obvious objections to putting 


it into the mouth of Plutus. 


It cannot be forced to signify, “‘ I will depart ;” and it 


is contrary to the allegory that Plutus should be under either Thesaurus or Timon, 
particularly the former. Might we not give it to Thesaurus? 
Plutus. Treasure of Gold, I call thee to obey 
This Timon, and to place thee ’neath his spade, 
Thesaurus [ from below]. Timon, dig deep. I shall be under ye. 


i.e., under Plutus and Timon. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAVELLER IN THE ALPS. 


No. I. 


On my return to Geneva from Cha- 
mouny the business of my journey 
commenced, which was to trace the 
course of Henri Arnaud, who, with the 
Waldenses, or Vaudois, under his com- 
mand and guidance, left Switzerland 
on the 16th of August, 1689, to return 
to their native valleys in Piedmont, 
whence they had been expatriated very 
early in the year 1687. The account 
of this interesting anabasis, drawn up 
under the direction of Arnaud, contains 
so many errors in the names and dis- 
tances of places visited by the Vaudois 
on their return, that it is very difficult 
to trace their course on any map ex- 
tant. My intention was to follow their 
line of march, correct those discrepan- 
cies, and make drawings of the scenes 
and places of interest through which 
they passed. 

My first object was to reach Ivoire, 
a town on the lake of Geneva, on the 
shores of Savoy, opposite to Nyon, near 
the point upon which the Vaudois 


landed, after issuing from the place of 


their rendezvous and concealment in 
the forest of Nyon, where they had 
been assembled for some days, before 
circumstances favoured their crossing 
the lake. 

I found move difficulty in getting to 
Ivoire than I had anticipated. My 
friend M. de Luc, who had been there 
some years before, advised me, as he 
remembered the difficulties of his jour- 
ney, from the vile state of the roads, 
lo go to Nyon by the steam-boat, and 


thence cross to Ivoire, about four miles. 
I learned, upon inquiry, that an injury 
which the steamer had recently re- 
ceived would prevent its departure the 
next morning from Geneva. I could 
not afford to lose a day, and therefore 
sent to procure a boat, with two rowers, 
to take me direct from Geneva to Ivoire. 
The distance is about twelve or fourteen 
miles; for this service they modestly 
demanded fifty francs! and were in- 
stantly dismissed ; and I resolved to 
procure a car, if a conductor could be 
found acquainted with the road. All 
inquiry of the fifty cochers loitering 
about the door of the Ecu de Genéve 
was at first unsuccessful; not one had 
ever been at Ivoire, or scarcely even 
heard of it. This seemed strange. 
Ivoire, as I learnt from M. de Luc, was 
a walled town, and formerly considered 
the port of Geneva; yet I could not 
obtain the least information respecting 
its history, not even from works which 
pretended to give the topography of the 
lake, and an account of the places on 
its shores. 

I had, on my return from Chamouny, 
engaged at St. Martin’s, Jean Riant, a 
guide, who was recommended to me as 
well acquainted with the Savoy borders 
of the lake. Tle succeeded at length 
in inducing the man who had brought 
me in a car from St. Martin's to con- 
tinue in my service to Ivoire; and he 
agreed to take me there in his car for 
fifteen francs and buono-mano, but en- 
tered upon it with reluctance, as ap 
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excursion to be dreaded—a sort ofa 
voyage to terra incognita. 

It was two o'clock before we started. 
He had been directed to inquire for 
Ivoire, at Douvaine ; thus far our route 
lay on the high road from Geneva to 
the Simplon. The weather was beau- 
tiful, and the views of the lake and the 
range of the Jura were seen to the 
greatest advantage. Douvaine is the 
frontier town of Savoy. Here the 
custom-house officers were impertinent, 
and their delay vexatious; but we at 
length escaped from them, and, turning 
off on the left, near the church, pro- 
ceeded by a most unpromising road. 
After some unmerciful jolts, and a re- 
linquishment of all hope that it would 
be better, we entered upon a part 
recently improved, and in good condi- 
tion; but other difficulties arose; we 
frequently came to cross or forked 
roads, and often took the wrong one, 
until we chanced to meet a peasant, or 
hailed one from the fields. We never 
allowed any one to pass us without 
asking our course ; the constant an- 
swer, however, was, Joule droit. This 
so often misled us, that I began to con- 
sider it as equivalent to “follow your 
nose” in England, and such an imper- 
tinent reply would often have been as 
useful. Once we found the road we 
had taken led into a cul de sac, where 
it was very difficult to turn the car; a 
good-natured peasant came to our aid, 
and led the horse and car through a 
hedge, and across two fields, to re- 
enter the road we ought to have pur- 
sued. ‘The peasants, both men and 
women, were a fine race, and, for Sa- 
voyards, tolerably clean. Our course 
led us through several villages, and as 
we approached the lake, it often lent 
its aid to picturesque beauties around 
us. At length we reached Messeri, a 
village on its borders ; but there was 
no practicable path to Nernier, a ham- 
let half a league further up the lake, 
between which place and Ivoire the 
Vaudois landed : at the latter place, the 
rocky shore was too abrupt, and inter- 
ruption was apprehended by them. On 
reaching Ivoire, I found it as M. de 
Luc had described, a walled town, and 
the arches of two gates standing. A 
castle, too, on the extreme projection 
of the rock into the lake, was still in 
part inhabited ; yet, a place of such ob- 
vious importance as this must have 
been at no remote period, is apparently 
unknown to the topographers of the 


lake of Geneva. I had sent the car to 
wait for me at the inn, and ordered a 
supper and bed, whilst I walked round 
the town, and visited the castle. On 
the shore close to the latter was a man- 
ufactory of coarse pottery. A superin- 
tendant there gave me access to the 
terrace of the chateau: the views from 
it were beautiful; but not one word of 
its history could I obtain. He ex- 
pressed his surprise at my visiting such 
a place, and looked at me as if he 
thought I had escaped from a keeper. 
About fifty feet below where we stood 
hundreds of large fish were swimming 
about in the bright clear water of the 
lake. A rod was at hand, but the mo- 
meut the line was dropped over every 
one disappeared. I proposed to return 
for another chance, after I had made 
my arrangements at the inn. Mycom- 
panion assured me that there was no inn 
in the place; that to get a bed was im- 
possible, and that I must proceed to- 
wards Thonon, and on the high road to 
that town from Geneva, at Bonadai, I 
might find accommodation chez de 
Lerce. Not a minute, therefore, was 
to be lost, as the day was declining. 
Under his direction, I took a short cut 
to the place, without the walls, where 
the char had been taken, passing 
through the filthiest town I ever saw ; 
the streets half choked up with dung- 
hills, the pavement more dilapidated 
than can be described, and the inhabit- 
ants in appearance worthy only of such 
a place. I found the car in the road, 
by the house to which the driver had 
been directed ; he and Jean were mak- 
ing wry faces over the vilest swipes 
that ever was sold for wine, and black, 
coarse bread, which was the only eat- 
able. A little hay had been procured, 
with difficulty, for the horse; but lodg- 
ing could not be obtained, even if the 
filth of the house could have been 
endured. 

The evening was very beautiful, and 
we had time enough by daylight to 
reach Bonadai. A new engagement 
had been readily made with my con- 
ductor, and we started through beauti- 
ful scenes along the side of the deep 
bay formed in the lake by the promon- 
tory of Ivoire. We drove among mag- 
nificent walnut-trees, over ground other- 
wise sterile ; a fact commonly observed 
is the luxuriant growth of these fine 
trees in rocky soil. Here the ground 
is strewed with those granitic boulders 
which, near the lake, and extending to 
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the Jura, have excited so much dis- 
cussion among geologists; but many 
labourers are employed, especially be- 
tween Ivoire and Bonadai, in repairing 
the roads; and in a few years these 
boulders will be all broken up, as it is 
the most convenient material within 
their reach, Near the little church of 
Excevenex we met the curé of Filli, 
sporting two horses in a car: it was 
probably that of some employé visiting 
the district; it lessened our import- 
auce greatly. The unusual sound of 
the wheels of a car had brought out 
all the villagers to gaze at us; but be- 
yond Excevenex we found that the 
greater equipage had absorbed all the 
interest for the day, 

We drove through Filli, the village ; 
where, on the return of the Vaudois, 
the peasantry, finding that they kept 
strict discipline, hailed them as they 
passed with, “God go with you !” and 
the curé even opened his cellar to them, 
and would receive no payment. Be- 
yond Filli, the road entered upon a 
track of low sand-hills ; near the bottom 
of the bay in the lake: it had more the 
appearance of land near the sea than 
the borders of the lake of Geneva. 

The drive thence, before we reached 
the high road, was during a beautiful 
sunset, and through a country of a quiet, 
pastoral character, that recalled many a 
Devonshire scene to my memory, Soon 
after attaining the high road, we are 
rived at Bonadai, and drove to M, de 
Lerce. The landlady said she had no 
bed good enough for me, and said I 
must goon to Thonon, I assured her 
that I should be content with a bundle 
of hay in the grange. She replied that 
neither her provisions nor her accom- 
modations were fit for me, and refused 
to let me come into the house, or put 
up the car and horse. I had, in my 
journeys, usually found, that in propor- 
tion to the inferiority of an inn, its 
owner held a higher opinion of its ac- 
commodations. Here, however, we 
were compelled to go on, and a further 
drive of two hours in the dark brought 
us to the Hotel de ! Europe at Thonon. 

The next morning, 1 congratulated 
myself upon the mode [ had adopted 
of visitingIvoire, as the car remained 
at my service; and in my intended 
journey to Boége, both the conductor 
and Jean were acquainted with the 
road. The latter, as usual, said, when 
I engaged him, that he knew Ivoire ; 
but he afterwards owned that he bad 
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never been there, and only knew where- 
about it lay. To this provoking praee 
tiee of the guides to engage readily to 
conduct strangers where they have never 
been themselves the traveller is con- 
stantly liable. We started as soon as I 
could get my passport signed, and as 
we left the town, left also the high 
road to Geneva, and turning to the left, 
proceeded by a new royal road that 
led through Bonne to Bonneville. From 
the summits of same of the gentle ele- 
vations in the road we had beautiful 
views of the lake, but generally this was 
intercepted. The morning was very 
fine, and the road was animated by 
groups of the peasantry of the district 
of Chablais going to the market of 
Thonon. We passed, in our course, 
below a range of hills on our left, on 
which were the ruins of the chateau of 
Allignes. From the summit, and with 
such materials for a foreground, the 
views seen from it must be magnificent. 
The village is now unimportant; an- 
ciently it was the chief place of the 
Chablais, and its castle was considered 
the bulwark of the district. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, it was 
the scene of sieges and battles among 
the petty tyrants who held sway over 
the neighbouring country. How grati- 
fying it is to see the dens of such 
wretches in ruins! ‘tis a pleasure inde- 
pendent of that which their peculiar 
picturesqueness affords. Before our 
arrival at Bons, we passed immediately 
under the walls and towers of another 
chateau, called La Rochetie; its sha- 
dows thrown across the road, which lay 
through noble walnut-trees at its base, 
gave a gloom and tone to the emotions 
of sublimity which it excited. Ap- 
proaching it, the view is magnificent, 
—for the forms of the mountains in the 
background are fine, and richly wooded 
nearly to their summits ; it lies imme- 
diately below Mont Benet, a name 
given to a peak in the chain of the 
Voirous, and not very distant from the 
principal mountain. We soon afler 
reach2d the little village of Bons, and 
were now again in the line from Filli, 
which the Vaudois took to reach the 
Col de Voirons. As this pass was ut- 
terly impracticable for a car, I di- 
rected the conductor to proceed. by 
Bonne to Viu, and there await our ar- 
rival; then, starting with my guide, 
Jean, we left the village, and proceeded 
directly towards the lowest part of 
the mountain, which was as obyjously 
Q 
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our course as it was that of the Vau- 
dois. 

We soon began to ascend, after pass- 
ing a village in which there were some 
picturesque cottages and mills, and en- 
tered a wild wood by a steep and very 
bad road. How any thing in the form 
of a charette could be got up or down, 
it was difficult to conceive; but there 
were traces of such « fact having oc- 
curred. We overtook a young man of 
Bons who was ascending to the pas- 
turages on the Col, and under his guid- 
ance climbed up some gullies and dry 
watercourses, which shortened the time 
of our ascent, but added greatly to the 
fatigue of it. We were more sheltered, 
however, from the sun, which, through 
a clear sky, had broiled us whilst ex- 
posed to his power. On reaching the 
summit, we emerged from the wood, 
and entered upon some fine pasturages ; 
and, looking back over the line of our 
march, enjoyed a magnificent view of 
the woods, and villages, and land be- 
low us, stretching out to the promontory 
of Ivoire ; beyond was the deep blue 
water of the lake of Geneva; and on 
the opposite side we saw the town of 
Nyon, backed by the mountain of the 
Dole, in the gray line of the chain of the 
Jura. On our left rose the summit of 
the Voirons, and half way up the ruins 
of the Dominican convent, of which a 
member was made prisoner, and re- 
tained by the Vaudois as a hostage. 
“ He had a dagger,” says Henry Ar- 
naud, “ under his cassock, but proved 
a useful mediator on the march.” On 
issuing from the wood, and reaching 
the Col, they met with their first op- 
ponents in any force, two hundred 
armed peasants, commanded by M. 
Gropel, and the Sieur Mouche, the 
castellain of Boége; they were soon 
routed, their arms and drums broken, 
and the commander taken as hostage 
and guide. 

On the pasturage we found many 
cows, and a group of children with their 
skin tanned and their hair bleached by 
exposure to the sun. 

Our descent led us rapidly down, by 
a path less difficult than the ascent, into 
the beautiful valley of Boege, watered 
by the river Menoge. We soon de- 
scended to the hamlet of La Saxe; and 
thence skirting some meadows, and 


following a road of more gradual de- 
scent, we soon looked: upon. Boége, 
situated in its retired and beautiful 
valley. Here there were two or three 
inns : we entered the first. The daugh- 
ter soon placed before us hot bread, 
chevretin (goat's milk curds), fresh but- 
ter, and excellent wine (noire). This 
was a meal for an emperor, if he had 
the appetite ofa traveller; and here, in 
the enjoyment of rest during the great- 
est heat of the day, we stayed two hours. 

At Boége, one of the prisoners of the 
Vaudois offered them refresliment as 
they passed his house; but they feared 
delay, and would not give him their 
confidence. They forced him, how- 
ever, to write a letter to the following 
purpose: 

“‘ These persons (the Vaudois) have 
arrived here to the number of 2000.* 
They begged us to accompany them, that 
we may be enabled to give an account of 
their behaviour, which we can assure 
you to be perfectly reasonable. They 
pay for every thing they take, and only 
require a free pasage. We therefore 
entreat you not to sound alarm bells, nor 
beat the drums, and to dismiss your men 
if they are under arms.” 


From Boége to Viu there are two 
roads,—one across the mountains, by 
which half an hour might be gained,— 
the other following the course of the 
Menoge by a tolerable road, so gene- 
rally sheltered by walnut-trees, that we 
were induced to take it to avoid the 
fervency of the sun: the Vaudois, pro- 
bably to gain time, crossed the moun- 
tain. The road through this quiet valley 
was pleasing; many villages were seen 
as we looked back and up its course, 
and we passed two or three before we 
reached Viu. We crossed the Menoge 
near Jussy, whence a tolerable road, 
that by which our car would pass, led 
us to Viu. From Jussy, the fine moun- 
tain of the Mole, so remarkable a fea- 
ture in the scenery near Bonneville, on 
the road from Geneva to Chamouny, 
presented to us its northern side ; and 
as we approached Viu, it appeared to 
be placed at the base of this mountain. 

At Viu we entered a dirty inn, 
where three drunkards were offensive 
and uproarious. The car had not ar- 
rived ; and whilst Jean was taking 
some wine I strolled out to obtain a 


* They were in reality only 800 or 900 ; their report of 2000 was only an artifice to 
alarm their opponents, Its effect was singularly recorded by a traveller who was at that 


time near Annecy, on his journey into Italy, 


See p. 245, vol. xl., Blackwood’s Mag. 
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sketch, and rambled about for some 
time. A new church was being built 
with a strange portico, having columns 
below and arches above; and this in- 
congruity was, in an odd manner, at- 
tached to the old tower. ’Tis not in 
England only that architectural freaks 
are performed. We had rested nearly 
two hours, and the non-arrival of our 
car created some alarm ; until I found, 
on rambling into a different part of the 
village, that the conductor had stopped 
at another inn, and was equally anxious 
for our arrival. He had not long been 
there, however, as he was glad to find 
an excuse in bad roads. The inhabit- 
ants of this village, and, indeed, those 
I had observed during this day’s jour- 
ney, bore an appearance of indepen- 
dence and comfort; they were clean 
and healthy, and their children were 
handsome and robust. Jean, who 
knew them well, said that there was a 
rivalry in a spirit of independence 
among them; that they were all small 
proprietors ; and he added, “ you never 
observe this spirit near where a grand 
seigneur is proprietor.” 

It was half-past six before we started ; 
our course lay down a valley at the 
northern base of the Mont Mole. A 
drive of an hour brought us to St. 
Joyre. Just before we entered it, we 
met some respectably dressed people, 
whom Jean recognised and saluted as 
the judge of the commune and his fa- 
mily. In speaking of him he also 
called him the chitelain —a title given, 
as I then learnt, to an officer of the 
chateau, who formerly was a judge of 
causes in right of feadality—now ap- 
plied to a judge of the peace appointed 
by the king. We passed beneath a 
chateau placed ina fine situation above 
thetown. St. Joyre has an ancient, odd 
appearance, and its inhabitants that of 
antiquated respectability. The inn to 
which we drove promised little of the 
comfort that I found there; a steep 
flight of stairs led to a dirty kitchen on 
one side, and a common room on the 
other crowded with noisy drinkers. I 
was glad to shelter in the kitchen until 
my supper was ready, when I was 
shewn into my host’s dormitory as my 
salle @ manger. Here were some 
curious old chairs, and other furniture, 
that appeared to have formerly be- 
longed to the castle; and many prints 
of Napoleon and his victories. The 
master of the inn had served, and some 
of his arms were hung up as signs of 


what he had been. He was now fat, 
lazy, and rich; and his wife a drab’in 
dress and manner. I had mistaken 
her for a scullion ; appearances led me 
also to believe that the daughter was 
the wife: she certainly was the mis- 
tress of the house, dressed a la mode 
Frangaise. She appeared much out 
of place in the inn at St. Joyre. A 
little flattery, which her age and beauty 
would well bear, improved my supper, 
and procured me an excellent bed. I 
was heavily taxed for them, however, in 
the bill. 

I was awakened early by the noise of 
the peasantry assembling in the market, 
held in front of the house, which was 
situated in the Grand Place; but my 
interest in such objects was inter- 
rupted by my observing the clouds to 
hang low and heavily on the moun- 
tain side. I turned out as soon as I 
could see, to climb the hill on the 
side of the chateau, before the change 
of weather, which, I feared, would 
prevent my obtaining a view of the 
town. I was fortunate in attaining, 
before the rain fell heavily, a situation 
whence I had an agreeable scene: the 
chateau, a modern antique, in the 
French style, was close on my left; 
below lay St. Joyre, amidst rich woods ; 
beyond, was the mountain ridge that 
divided the valley of the Risse from the 
vale of Samoens ; and still further, and 
above them, were seen the peaks of 
some mountains which bound the val- 
leys south of Mont Blanc. 

The chateau anciently belonged to 
the Barons de Faucigny; and docu- 
ments, with dates as early as the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries, record its 
importance. Younger branches of the 
family took the name of Allemand de 
St. Joyre, and these are often found 
filling high and responsible situations 
in the history of Savoy. It was dis- 
mantled, and its owner expelled, dur- 
ing the French revolution ; but it ap- 
pears to have been since restored, and 
now inhabited. 

At St. Joyre, the Vaudois were 
treated with great kindness: the in- 
habitants crowded to meet them; and 
the magistrates ordered a cask of wine 
into the middle of the street, for the 
Vaudois soldiers to use at their discre- 
tion as they passed. 

It rained when we left St. Joyre. 
We drove deep into the valley ; then, 
ascending on the other side, skirted the 
base of the Mole, and soon found our- 
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selves opposite to and high above the 
confluence of the Risse and the Giffre, 
—the latter issuing from the valley of 
Samoens by a deep and fearful gulf, 
the chief feature in this wild and mag- 
nificent scene. 

We ascended to the hamlet of Car- 
man, mentioned in the journal of Ar- 
naud as the resting-place of the Vau- 
dois, when, after their first fatiguing 
day’s march, they reached it at mid- 
night. He speaks of it as “ halting in 
an open plain called Carman.” Open 
and exposed enough it certainly is; 
but it is steep, though lying on the 
gentler slopes of the base of the Mont 
Mole. 

From Carman the road, which de- 
scends to Pont Marigny, is steep, and 
miserably preserved. In fine weather, 
the scene froin the hill of Carman must 
be glorious. The course of the Gifire 
to its confluence with the Arve, we 
could trace in the plain below us, to 
the town of Cluses, on the opposite side 
of the plain, with the lofty rocks which 
overhang it; but the vast mountains of 
the Buet and the southern map of 
Mont Blane, must, in clear weather, 
have been seen over these, and the 
whole present a striking Alpine view. 

At Pont Marigny the Vaudois feared 
that the bridge had been destroyed, 
and that the swollen river, after the 
rains of the night, would have pre- 
vented their advance ; but they found 
the bridge safe, and marched on to 
Cluses. There is nothing picturesque 
about the bridge or the village, nor in 
the plain between it and Cluses. We 
drove across the plain at an interval of 
favourable weather, and rested at Cluses 
to refresh the horse. 

The approach to Cluses from Bonne- 
ville is known to every traveller who 
has visited Chamouny ; but it is not 
so striking as the approach from St. 
Joyre. The vast rift in the mountains 
which seem to overhang Cluses, pre- 
sents the appearance of a black gulf, 
to which, the entrance is only through 
the town. It is a place of some anti- 
quity ; and was formerly the capital of 
the sovereign barons of Faucigny. 

At Cluses, then a fortified town, 
through which it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the Vaudois to pass, the in- 
habitants had armed, and lined the 
trenches to oppose them. The Vaudois 
were resolved to force their way; but 
having been overheard to say that, in 
case of opposition, they must neces- 
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sarily sacrifice their hostages, one of 
these, alarmed for his own safety, 
wrote to the principal persons in the 
town, representing his danger, and the 
quiet conduct of the Vaudois when 
unopposed. This led to a parley with 
some of the principal inhabitants, who 
came out, but were seized as addi- 
tional hostages, te insure their safety. 
The passage was granted, and the 
Vaudois marched through a lane of the 
armed inhabitants. Having defiled, 
they demanded from the authorities of 
Cluses five hundred weight of bread 
and a cask of wine, paying for these, 
five louis d’or. The delay, however, 
of waiting for these provisions, gave to 
the people of Salenche time to prepare 
opposition to their progress, and nearly 
proved fatal to them as it was. The 
danger was foreseen early enough to 
induce Arnaud to order the cask of 
wine to be rolled into the river. 

The deep gorge of the valley, which 
extends from Cluses to Maglan, is most 
impressive, and especially to those to 
whom such scenes are new. Visitors, 
whose first approach to the Alps is by 
Geneva and Chamouny, never fail to 
give utterance to feelings of awe and 
astonishment, as they drive along a 
road so immediately below vast pre- 
cipices, that, without straining the neck, 
it is almost impossible to see the loftiest 
= which cut the sky above their 

eads. In many places, the bases of 
the rocks receding, the interval between 
them and the road is filled by the steep 
slopes formed by the crumbled and 
broken masses which have fallen from 
the impending mountains, and excite a 
shudder at the possible recurrence of 
such an event en passant. At Maglan, 
the valley widens a little. This village, 
which since my first knowledge of it, 
fifteen years ago, has improved in the 
appearance of comfort and independ- 
ence, has now a sort of inn; but where 
no traveller would rest, unless cauglit 
ina storm. The passage, however, of 
thousands of strangers through their 
valley, has made its benefits felt be- 
yond the spot in which they go, and 
where they chiefly spend their money, 
Chamouny. 

Arnaud mentions the arrival of the 
Vaudois at the “ village and castle 
called Maglan, where the villagers 
were under arms, but contented them- 
selves with being idle spectators of the 
march.” They took, however, the 
seignor of the village and the curé 
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along with them; a piece of policy, 
which made the safety of the hostages 
a guarantee for the uninterrupted pass- 
a, of the Vaudois. Of the castle of 
Maglan there are no remains, nor any 
tradition that such a building ever ex- 
isted in or near the village. Just as 
[ arrived at Maglan, I was overtaken 
by a sudden and violent storm. My 
car was sheltered beneath the ample 
roof of the inn; and whilst from the 
passage L looked out upon the tempest, 
sume friends, on their return from Cha- 
mouny, drove past. I recognised the 
ce , aid rushed into the road to ex- 
change a salutation: it was only with 
a hand protruded through the leather 
curtains of the char-a-banc, and the 
greeting was only for a moment. 

The storm cleared off, and I ascended 
the valley, passing beneath the lofty fall 
of Arpenaz, which appears to issue from 
a notch in the mountain twelve hun- 
dred feet above the valley. The face 
of this vast mass is perpendicular ; and 
its tortuous stratification led Saussure 
to point out its geological peculiarity. 
Before reaching St. Martin’s, the road 
crosses the beds of many winter torrents, 
where vast accumulations of detritus 
have been raised. In 1776, some enor- 
mous masses fell from the Varens, and 
swept with fury their course into the 
valley ; and often these parts are ren- 
dered impassable for a time by sudden 
storms. That which had just passed 
away had rendered it nearly so; and it 
required great caution in my charioteer 
to conduct me safely to St. Martin’s, 
where I arrived late. The English de- 
mand for their comforts has in some 
degree created them wherever they much 
frequent. In the salle d manger, two or 
three English families, going to or re- 
turning from Chamouny, were taking 
tea. Some, whose exertions that day 
required a heartier meal, were discuss- 
ing the excellence of trout and the 
toughness of chops and chicken. I 
discovered, among the travellers, two 
friends, disguised in blouses, one was 
the greatest landscape painter in the 
world. 

The situation of the little village of 
St. Martin, immediately below the fine 
Aiquille of the Varens, offers, from the 
bridge over the Arve, one of the finest 
views of Mont Blanc: ’tis, in fact, the 
first view of its entire mass presented 
to the eye of the traveller on the side 
of Geneva, and makes, perhaps, the 
most vivid and distinct picture in the 
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memory of any one who has en- 
joyed this and a hundred other Alpine 
scenes. The extended bed of the river 
marks the desolating force of the tor- 
rent in winter, when its storms are 
poured out on a thousand peaks, 
and accumulating, veinlike, from their 
channels, rush in returning floods to 
the ocean. The present bridge is a 
fine single arch, built about sixty years 
ago, to replace the “ large wooden” 
bridge which Henri Arnaud mentions 
as the scene of expected contest with 
the people of Salenche; but the pos- 
session of twenty hostages, persons of 
consideration, who would have been 
sacrificed in the event of resolute oppo- 
sition, saved the efiusion of blood: 
but it required all their resolution to 
force, or skill to negotiate, a passage. 
Some capuchins came out of the town, 
and proposed an exchange of two per- 
sons, of the pretended importance of 
syndics, for the hostages secured by 
the Vaudois, and had almost succeeded 
by their cunning in effecting the ex- 
change. When they discovered that the 
two poor wretches, whose sacrifice they 
cared nothing about, were to be given 
in exchange for men, the fear of whose 
safety had hitherto paralysed all oppo- 
sition—* Indignant at this shameful 
fraud, Mons. Arnaud advanced with the 
intention of detaining the capuchins. 
His countenance seemed to betray his 
intention ; for so cleverly did the good 
friars tuck up their gowns for a race, 
that two only were secured. These 
demanded why they were thus arrested, 
contrary to the law of nations, which 
did not allow of the capture of persons 
treating of capitulation? They were 
answered, that it was because, in de- 
gradation of their profession and cha- 
racter, they had deceived the Vaudois, 
and unnecessarily lied in offering the 
miller as the syndic. And with this 
answer for payment, they were enrolled 
in the number and company of the 
hostages.” 

Having passed the bridge, the Vau- 
dois drew up and prepared for battle. 
The inhabitants, however, feared the 
destruction of their town ; and though 
they lined the hedges of the road by 
which the Vaudois advanced, they did 
not fire upon them. The Vaudois 
passed on a league beyond Salenche 
to Comblou, where they rested on the 
second evening of their march. 

The Narrative of Henri Arnaud 
states that, on the next day, “ they 
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crossed two of the rudest mountains in 
Savoy ;” and yet they reached, late at 
night, St. Nicolas de Verose, “ a parish 
peopled only by a few shepherds,” 
whose huts they were obliged to unroof 
for fuel. That the Vaudois should have 
encountered the fearful fatigue and 
danger of crossing two mountains, to 
reach a place which they might have 
arrived at by a good road in three 
hours, appeared to be a piece of in- 
comprehensible policy, or folly. Doubts 
existed in my mind of their having been 
at St. Nicolas de Verose at all; and my 
first object in the morning was to get 
my guide to accompany me there. We 
startled in a car, crossed the Arve to 
Salenche, and drove over a fine level 
road to the bridge that crosses the tor- 
rent of the Bourant, which flows by the 
baths of St. Gervais, situated in one of 
the most retired and delicious nooks in 
the Alps. Here invalids bathe, are 
douched, and drink the hot and mineral 
waters; but owe their convalescence as 
much, perhaps, to the retirement from 
the business of life, and the gentle 
exercise in pure mountain air, as to 
my benefits conferred by the water. 
Such short and convenient walks as 
invalids can take are here offered, 
amidst scenes of wild and beautiful 
character. In a walk of five minutes 
from the baths, there is a magnificent 
cataract of the Bourant, which tumbles, 
foaming and furious, down a savage 
course, which it has cut in the rocks, 
and instantly after is quiet in a level 
scene, where all is peace: its turbu- 
lence is checked, and its tranquil pass- 
age through the little level by the baths 
is in accordance with the character and 
the repose of the glen. 

Immediately above the bridge which 
crosses the torrent, the road, a very 
bad one, winds up a steep and rugged 
ascent, which presents a fine view of 
the valley of the Arve, to the village of 
St. Gervais, a cheerful and beautiful 
spot, where the inhabitants appear to 
be “ healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 
At Bionnay, the next village up the 
valley of Mont Joie, or valley of the 
Bourant, we crossed the torrent, and 
winding up by a steep and tortuous 
path, reached, about a thonsand feet 
above the river, a terrace of rich corn- 
fields and pasturages; at the further 
extremity of which is placed the church 
and village of St. Nicolas de Verose, in 
one of the most beautiful sites in the 
valley. Directly across appeared the 
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ath which leads from Bionuay up to 
Sssnieey: and the Col de Vosa, a pass 
for mules, between the Val de Mont 
Joie and the Vale of Chamouny, which 
I crossed in 1824. Looking up the 
valley, below us appeared the village 
of Contamine and the hamlet of Nant 
Bourant, and the course of the torrent 
of the Bourant, from its source in the 
Col de Bonhomme. The view down 
the valley was also fine, terminating in 
the Aiguille of Varens. The opposite 
boundary was the southern base of 
Mont Blanc ; and, in each rift, glaciers 
streamed down towards the course of 
the Bourant. That St. Nicolas de Ve- 
rose was not the “ parish in an abyss, 
peopled by a few shepherds,” was clear, 
The proprietors were evidently wealthy, 
its situation on a fine table brow of the 
mountain, and its church a beautiful 
and highly decorated structure; and 
no path whatever leading from it could 
have been the steep and dangerous 
descent from the second mountain 
passed by the Vaudois. I had, there- 
fore, to look elsewhere for the locality 
of that part of their course. 

I returned delighted with the little 
excursion to St. Nicolas, and not dis- 
appointed ; for actual observation had 
sat'sfied me that this was not the point 
upon which Henri Arnaud had de- 
scended. On our return through St. 
Gervais, I made a little detour into a 
deep gorge, the course of the Bourant: 
it is a wild spot, and well worth a visit. 

The following morning, my guide, 
Jean Rioul, and J, started for Comblou, 
a village about a league from Salenche, 
where the Vaudois had rested at the 
end of the second day. The road is 
steep all the way to Comblou, but well 
made, and is a part of the new road 
intended to connect Salenche with 
L’H6pital, in the Val Istre. At Com- 
blou, a scene — almost a panorama — 
of extraordinary magnificence is pre- 
sented. On one side the valley of 
Maglan can be traced almost to 
Cluses; and on the other, the upper 
valley of the Arve, from St. Martin’s to 
Chede and Servoz, surmounted by all 
the peaks, aiguilles, and glaciers of 
Mont Blanc. It is one of the finest 
points of view of the “ Monarch of 
Mountains,” and will well repay the 
devotion of two hours, to an excursion 
from St. Martin’s to Comblou, for the 
enjoyment of this glorious scene. From 
the village, St. Martin’s lies too low in 
the valley to be seen; but the fine 
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Aiguille de Varens is a striking feature. 
The tower of the church of Comblou 
has lately been repaired, and is as.fine 
as tinplate and fantastical form can 
make it. The towers in this part of 
Savoy are generally covered with this 
material, and sparkle so gaily as to 
match the gaudy decorations of Catho- 
licism within, 

A league of nearly level road brought 
us from Comblou to Megeéve, a large 
and populous village; of which the 
Narrative says, “ They came to a little 
town called Migéves, or Beaufort.” 
This is a strange error. Megéves is 
situated at the head of the valley of the 
Arly, and Beaufort in the valley of 
the Doron; a range of mountains di- 
vides them, and they are at least four 
hours apart. At Megeve, I made in- 
quiries about any communication with 
the Bonhomme, directly across the 
mountains ; and learned from the bro- 
ther of the innkeeper that there was a 
pass called the Portetta, a mere notch 
in the mountain not wider than a door, 
which led from the valley of Ilaute Luce 
to Nant Bourant, and also to the little 
hamlet of Notre Dame de la Gorge. 
I remembered the latter spot perfectly ; 
and had no doubt that it was to this 
place the Vaudois had descended, as 
no other in the valley was in an abyss. 
As their route over the second mountain 
was thus described, “ A pass cut out of 
the rock, like a ladder, where twenty 
men might easily have checked twenty 
thousand,” I felt convinced that this 
was the course of the Vaudois ; and, 
content with this information, I deter- 
mined to avoid the Bonhomme, where 
IL had already been—to cross the first 
mountain, called the Pass-Sion; and 
descend by the valley of Haute Luce 
to Beaufort. I procured a mule at 
Megeve, to proceed with Jean, who 
knew this road perfectly. Whilst the 
mule was getting ready, [ was amused 
with the tricks of a charlatan, who was 
bawling to a mob, and from a smart 
gig, selling, as fast as he could dispense 
them, very small vials of Eau de Co- 
logne —so asserted to be by him, and 
pronounced a sovereign remedy for 
every human ill. He pocketed many 
twelve sous, the price per bottle, 
whilst I looked on. His volubility and 
impudence, necessary requisites for 
such a character, appeared to have 
been bestowed upon him in excess. 

On starting, we ascended a steep 
road, high above and upon the brink 
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of the deep bed of a torrent, one of the 
affluents of the Arly, then skirting a 
Plain, rich in meadows and corn-fields. 
Ve approached what appeared to be a 
black and barren cul de sac. A path, 
however, led down to a torrent, which 
we crossed ; and thence over and up 
the loose detritus of winter storms. 
Amidst a few stunted pines, we entered 
some high pasturages, and reached what 
seemed to be the crest of the pass. 
From this point the view, looking back 
upon the valley of the Arve, near Chede 
and Mount Blanc, was sublime. Hav- 
ing passed this summit, we saw before 
us another, which we were obliged to 
descend, into a basin in the mountain, 
to arrive at a cross which indicated the 
actual summit ; and we passed, in reach- 
ing it, some “ deserted huts,” such as 
(and in all probability they were the 
same) those which Ilenri Arnaud de- 
scribed as on the summit. This hollow, 
which we passed, swept in a very steep 
slope down to the valley of the Arly, 
which was distinctly seen. Before us, 
on the crest, were in fact two passes ; 
that on the left led to the upper chalets 
of Haute Luce; whilst that to the 
right, led directly down to the village 
of Haute Luce and the valley of Beau- 
fort: the latter we took. Clouds and 
fog obscured the upper valley and our 
view of a remarkable lake, the lake of 
Girotta. Immediately after crossing the 
Col, we descended upon vast pasturages, 
which thus agreed with Arnaud’s ac- 
count: “On each side of the mountain 
were some places where cattle are 
folded, and the /aitages prepared dur- 
ing the season of Alpine pasturage.” 
They were collecting their cows round 
the chalets. Stakes are driven into the 
ground, to which the cows are tethered 
by ropes. Here they are milked as 
soon as they are thus folded, and re- 
main all night so tied to their stakes. 
At this spot, 160 were attached. We 
were refreshed with delicious milk at 
the chalets. 

For some time, our course lay down 
the slopes of these fine pasturages. 
We then passed some abrupt and 
rocky parts of the descent, and entered 
a pine forest. Clouds had lowered 
themselves, so as to interrupt a view of 
the Lake of Girotta, or Haute Luce,—a 
piece of water in a remarkable situa- 
tion, high up the side of the opposite 
mountain. The view up the valley of 
Luce, to the vast pasturages above it, 
was very fine. Many hamlets sprinkled 








the valley, which is said to be one of 
the richest in Savoy ; its Alps are cele- 
brated for the rearing of cattle, and the 
production of butter and cheese. 

I did not pass through the large 
village of Haute Luce; but, leaving it 
on the right, descended to the torrent 
which flows from the Lake Girotto 
through the valley—crossed it—and 
thence continued along its left bank to 
Beaufort. The river sinks into a deep 
and black ravine, above which the road 
passes, in many places at a fearful 
height. At the extremity of the ravine, 
where it opens into the valley of the 
Doron, on a monticule, which appears 
to cross the pass and forbid the exit of 
the waters of the Luce, are the ruins of 
a chateau, finely situated. In its palmy 
days, it was twice visited by Henri IV., 
with some of his gay companions,— 
Biron, Lesdiguitres, D’Epernon, and 
Rosny, among others. Some memo- 
randa of these visits were made by the 
curé, and exist in the municipal re- 
gisters of Beaufort. One note is: 
* Le jour 10° d’Octobre, 1600, le Roi 
Henri de Bourbon, de France et de 
Navarre, a été ici en grande compagnie 
de princes et autres gens d’armerie. 
Le jour 11°, il est allé au Cormet, il 
faisoit mauvais temps. Le jour 12°, 
il est parti conduisant 8000 personnes, 
ayant fait force des siennes et grand- 
issimes folies.” These follies, alluded 
to by the “bon” curé, tradition says 
were gallantries of the “mad wags.” 

The height of the road, when opposite 
to the ruined chateau, is nearly level 
with it. Beaufort, however, is not seen 
until disclosed by an abrupt turn of the 
road ; when it appears so immediately 
below, that the observer looks down 
upon the roofs of the houses. A steep 
road leads down to the Doron; and 
there is a choice of two miserable inns, 
in the rich Bourg de Maxime de Beau- 
fort, which offer their discomforts to 
travellers. I went, by the advice of 
Jean, to the Croix Blanche. There 
was no unoccupied room: the house 
was full of drunken peasantry, bour- 
geoises, and cattle and cheese-dealers, 
dignified by the title of negociants. 
The uproar exceeded all that I ever 


heard in such a situation. I de- 
termined to try the other inn. Jean 
dissuaded me; and the landlord 


turned out of a dirty narrow room 
four drunkards, who were prepared at 
first to shew fight. I would take no 
part in it; for a victory would have 
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been only so much dirt and discomfort 
gained. By entreaty and threats, the 
room was cleared. Some delicious 
trout from the Doron served ; and for- 
tunately there was enough of these 
brought to me, for every thing else put 
on the table required severer hunger 
than mine to subdue repugnance. The 
landlady was a fine young woman— 
independent, as all the rich bourgeoises 
of Beaufort are; but their mode of 
displaying it was—impudence. I have 
never seen such a state of society as 
was presented to me in this secluded 
little town. I walked out: it was too 
late ; and the old ch&teau was too dis- 
tant to visit. I sought information 
about it, but could obtain none. I 
made the acquaintance of one, reputed 
rich ; and recommended, as a cicerone, 
the son of the syndic, a blustering dirty 
fellow, with a red riband in his button- 
hole, and a watch-key as large as a 
saucer. He knew nothing; but re- 
ferred to some barren notice of Beau- 
fort in M. de Verneilh’s Statistique of 
the Department of Mont Blanc, in 
which Beaufort was situated during 
the reign of Napoleon. 

Fatigue gave me sleep, in defiance 
of the noise in the inn; but a fresh 
party of boisterous wretches roused me 
at a very early hour. Jean had pro- 
cured a mule and guide to cross the 
mountains, from Beaufort to Chapiu 
and Bonnaval, by Roselant and the 
Col d’Allée. I have hardly ever left 
a place with more pleasure, or remained 
in one for an hour with more disgust. 
The inhabitants of this capital of the 
district are reputed rich and inde- 
pendent in Savoy. ‘They are idle, 
dirty, debauched, and insolent; and 
these proofs of their independence are 
offensively exhibited on every occasion 
in which strangers come in contact 
with them. Jean Riaul, observing 
their morning drunkenness, expressed 
his horror of their character. 

On leaving Beaufort, we entered at 
once into a magnificent defile, almost 
dark from the exclusion of the sky, 
by the proximity of the lofty and vast 
rocks which overhung their bases; be- 
tween which the torrent contended with 
the path for the narrow space allotted 
for both. Some spots in this glen 
would instantly create an idea of their 
fitness for deeds of darkness ; and one 
was pointed out by the muleteer where 
only two months ago, a bourgeois of 
Beaufort was murdered: the marks of 
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five or six slugs, close together, were still 
visible on a rock, which they had struck 
after piercing their victim, who was evi- 
dently shot from a fusee placed close 
to him. It was some act of revenge, 
not robbery, for his purse was un- 
touched. ‘The murderer remained un- 
discovered. A man was then in cus- 
tody charged with the crime; but the 
general belief was that he was innocent. 
Not far beyond this spot the torrent is 
crossed ¢ and the path difficult, and in 
many places too dangerous to ride over, 
for it often passed round the face of the 
rock : in one place, in particular, called 
the Portetta, the narrow path, carried 
to the brink, rose high above even the 
sound of the torrent, to which the pre- 
cipice descended perpendicularly. The 
river below was concealed by the trees 
which clothed the glen, in many places 
luxuriantly. The whole course of this 
wild defile is nowhere surpassed for 
picturesque grandeur in the Alps. We 
overtook a party of mountaineers, one 
old and two young women, going u 
to the pasturages on the Col d’Allée, 
with bread, salt, and other necessaries, 
for which they had descended with a 
mule to Beaufort. One of these was 
very pretty, and even elegant; ‘she 
knew it better than any one else—at 
least, had less doubt about it: but she 
was a little lame, and her efforts to 
couceal this led to some coquetish dis- 
plays of her otherwise fine form. 

At the hamlet and saw-mills of 
Beaubois, where two streams unite, the 
valley expands. Up the course of the 
stream, on the left, a path leads directly 
to the Bonhomme. We turned abrupt- 
ly to the right, and soon entered an- 
other defile, similar to the former; on 
issuing from it, we saw a fine glacier 
on the south-western side of Mont 
Blanc, and soon entered a beautiful 
little plain of rich pasturages, in which 
were the chalets of Rosilant. Here we 
rested to refresh the mule and our- 
selves. One of the chalets hung out a 
bush, which was rather a sign for eat 
de vie than wine. One loft was fitted 
up with a table and a couple of sleep- 
ing cribs, where, at least, as much 
comfort was to be had as at Beaufort, 
for the only tolerable thing there was 
the fish; and here [ observed the boys 
who tended the flocks, lie flat on the 
banks over the tranquil stream, which 
flowed through the plain, and catch 
several trout by groping in the holes 
and recesses, where they had sheltered. 
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The chAlet, where we rested, was 
kept by a young woman, with her 
family of five children. She might 
have been thought pretty, but she was 
goitred, a defect of which our muleteer 
appeared to be unconscious ; for his 
gallantries to her left me to believe 
that the morals of the women in the 
valley of Beaufort were in keeping and 
character with the sobriety of the men. 

The ascent to the plain d’Allée re- 
minded me much of that to the Col du 
Mont; and this resemblance was in- 
creased when the plain of Rosilant was 
viewed, looking back from the ascent, 
at this season, when scores of people 
were busily engaged in the hay harvest. 
A large grange was in the course of 
construction at Rosilant, the under+ 
taking of one of the rich proprietors of 
Beaufort. 

The resemblance to the Col du 
Mont ceased, however, on the summit 
of this pass; instead of the abrupt 
crest and glaciered peaks of that place, 
pasturages extended over the greatest 
elevation, and the traverse, though 
steep, was gradual. On looking down 
to the side of Chapiu, the scathed 
aiguilles of the mountains, which bound 
the Bonnaval, pointed their black 
masses to the sky; but it was a long 
and gradual descent, until we reached 
the place where Chapiu was seen in 
the valley under us; thence, it became 
very abrupt and fatiguing. We en- 
tered the valley about a quarter of a 
mile below Chapiu; and, as we had 
no motive for visiting its chalets, we 
turned to the right, and pursued our 
course down the Bonnaval, having, upon 
entering this valley, again fallen upon 
the track of the Vaudois. Here we 
met two chasseurs, who had been, 
since an early hour, in the mountains. 
They had only shot a few ptarmagan. 
We descended through the sterile val- 
ley, formerly described, and crossed the 
torrent at the savage little Pont le Crést. 

On my former visit, I did not look 
upon the Bonnaval and the torrent of 
the Versoy in connexion with the pass- 
age of the Vaudois. Now, I was 
struck with the description in the 
Narrative of the dangers they en- 
countered in this valley, on the fourth 
day of their march. There is, how- 
ever, an error in describing this as the 
valley of the Istre ; the Versoy is one 
of the affluents of the Istre. 

Between Le Crést and the village of 
Bonnaval, the valley, at its base, is 
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only a water-course, between the barren 
and uncultivated taluses, which steeply 
slope from the mountains on either 
side. The path down the valley is 
formed on the talus, above the left 
bank, and can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed; it is so narrow and faint a line, 
and the slope is so great, that the path 
down to Bonnaval is a bank on one 
side, and a precipice on the other. 
The appearance of travellers on this 
path is truly frightful, and the single- 
file march of the Vaudois must have 
presented an extraordinary spectacle. 
At the village of Bonnaval they crossed 
a bridge, which they feared would have 
been destroyed, and their progress 
thus retarded; it was, in fact, barri- 
caded; but, after a parley, the ob- 
structions were removed, under a 
threat, by the Vaudois, that they would 
burn the village if they were opposed ; 
and they then continued their course 
on the steep and narrow road which 
overhung the right bank of the Versoy, 
which foamed and murmured through 
its deep bed below. Enormous pre- 
cipices on its left, rose perpendicu- 
larly to a vast height above the path ; 
on the other side, that which was 
pursued by the Vaudois, the path was 
in many places so narrow and dan- 
gerous, that fifty determined men 
might have utterly prevented their 
passage. They, however proceeded 
safely, and turned through the village 
of Chatelard; whence a_ short, but 
steep descent, led them to the Val 
Istre; where, turning to. the left, at 
the distance of little more than a mile, 
they would reach Scez. 

We turned to the right, and soon 
reached my old quarters, at Bourg St. 
Maurice, chez Mayet. 

In the morning, I parted with Jean 
Riant, a worthy and excellent guide— 
who may be found by future travellers 
at St. Martin’s, near Salenches,—as 
Jean proposed to return by the Bon- 
homme, to which there is a direct path 
by Chapiu. I wrote, to any English- 
man, a request that he would forward 
to my address such information as 
Jean, in his return through the Val 
Mont Joie, might be able to procure, 
relative to the points of descent from 
the Portetta, either upon Nant Bou- 
rant, or Notre Dame de la Gorge.* 
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[ engaged my former guide, the 
younger Mayet, to accompany me 
again to Ia Val, and, if necessary, 
across the Iseran to the Mont Cenis, a 
journey beyond the Val de Tignes, 
which he had not made, and therefore 
was delighted at the idea of such an 
excursion, He was soon ready, and we 
started for Scez. Here, since my for- 
mer visit, two years ago, a fine stone 
arch was being thrown across the tor- 
rent of the Reclus, which had often 
destroyed structures of less firmness 
than they were now determined to 
build against its fury. We soon en- 
tered Scez, where the Vaudois passed 
without interruption, though the alarm- 
bells had been rung, and the people 
taken up arms. They even encamped, 
on the fourth evening, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Scez, where 
they obtained provisions, and such 
quantites of bread, that the inhabitants, 
after having sold it, found that enough 
was not left for themselves, and re- 
purchased it from the Vaudois. 

We proceeded by the meadows to- 
wards St. Foi; and at the entrance to 
the defile, which bears the name of the 
Val de Tignes, crossed the torrent 
which descends from the Col du Mont. 
The view of the entrance to the valley, 
from this spot, is one of the finest in 
Savoy; from a little chapel on the 
other side of the bridge, the road, or 
path, winds steeply up the hill to St. 
Foi; the spire of this village appearing 
over the woods. The only road up the 
valley is on the side of St. Foi; on the 
other, the steep sides preclude the for- 
mation of one. On the opposite side 
of the river to St. Foi, is the church 
and village of Villar Rougy, situated 
on a fine brow, or terrace ; beyond and 
above, are the lofty mountains, which 
form, at their bases, the left boundary 
to the Istre; and among them, that 
magnificent mountain, which I still 
think the most beautiful in form that I 
have ever seen, the Pesey, or, as it is 
called in the map accompanying the 
Austrian and Piedmontese measure- 
ments across the Alps, the Chaffe- 
Quarre; but these are two of a dozen 
names by which it is called, scarcely 
two persons agreeing to name it alike. 

Henri Arnaud mentions Villar Rougy 
as a place at which they arrived, much 


* This letter reached me in England, but the information obtained upon the spot 
was incomplete ; it stated the descent to Nant Bourant, but this I ultimately found 


to be not the path of the Vaudois, 
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further up the valley. This name 
must have been confounded with some 
other place, because the Vaudois could 
not have passed on that side of the 
river where Villar Rougy is situated ; 
whilst places through which they must 
have passed, are omitted by him, as 
La Tuille, and Brenitres, or Baveira, 
La Gure is a village below the Chaffe- 
Quarre, not in the line of road of the 
Vaudois, but seen from it across the 
deep ravine of the Istre; it has been 
more than once destroyed by masses 
of the glaciers and rocks which have 
fallen and overwhelmed it, but the 
danger is defied, for the sake of the 
little land which the terrace affords : 
the glaciers, which sweep down from 
the peaks, spread over every place 
upon which they can rest, and fill 
every rift in the sides of the mountain. 
The melting of the snows and ice is 
poured out from these fissures, and the 
rocky hase below the glaciers is streak- 
ed with numerous cataracts, foaming 
hundreds of feet down to the terrace of 
La Gure, where they accumulate, and, 
finding a channel to the ravine of the 
Isére, rush over the opposite rocks, 
into the gulf below. The outline, from 
the Chaffe-Quarre to the Iséran, is an 
almost unbroken line of glaciers and 
snow ; and far below the station of the 
observer of this scene, an opening in 
the ravine, up the valley, discloses its 
depth and terrors. 

[ had no time to revisit the curé of 
St. Foi, nor inquire after Philip Che- 
nard, a former guide from St. Foi, 
but proceeded along the lofty, wild 
path which overhangs the Isére, and 
leads, by La Tuille—which, since the 
fire, which destroyed it, has been 
entirely rebuilt, scarcely a trace of the 
catastrophe remaining, —to Brenieéres. 
Clouds overhung some of the moun- 
tains on my former visit, and con- 
cealed a scene which could never have 
been forgotten, if once observed ; and 
I had no recollection of the glaciers 
above the village of La Gure, which is 
seen across the deep and terrific ravine 
of the Istre, on a terrace immediately 
below that vast and many-named 
mountain, the Chaffe-Quarre. 

_ From opposite to La Gure, the road 
is carried still higher up the mountain- 
side, before it descends, at a more 
convenient spot, intothe ravine. Here 
are some of the horrors of the passage ; 
a fragile bridge crosses a torrent, which 
descends from the left, beneath enor- 
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mous masses of rock. Here the pro- 
gress of the Vaudois might have been 
checked by a few men; but they en- 
countered only natural obstacles. A 
little beyond, the valley widens into a 
little plain, in which is situated the 
village of Brenitres. Here the Isére 
is crossed, and the road is carried 
through that wild and difficult pass 
formerly mentioned. In the most 
dangerous spot, attempts had been 
made to render it more secure, by re- 
moving the rotten trees, and throwing 
fresh ones into the crevices of the rocks, 
to support the stones heaped above. The 
neighbouring communes have too little 
intercourse, or too little public spirit, 
to establish a more secure structure in 
this dangerous place, where the path, 
if it can be called one, overhangs a 
gorge as deep and even narrower than 
the course of the Istre, opposite to La 
Gure. Again the valley widens, and 
presents the largest of the little fertile 
plains which are so remarkably alter- 
nated with gorges, in the course of the 
Isere, in the Upper Turentaise. In 
this plain is the chief place of the 
commune, Tignes; and the approach 
to it, on issuing from the ravine and 
forest helow, is very wild and striking. 
Here the Vandois rested on the fifth 
night, encamped in the meadow, in 
which they made a large fire. 

Directly opposite to Tignes is a 
valley, by which one may pass from 
this village over the Col de Large, to 
Entre-deux-Eaux, in seven hours. On 
leaving the plain of Tignes, a steep 
path leads again up the mountain side, 
through a forest, to pass another of 
those ravines which separates the plain 
of Tignes from that of La Val, the 
most elevated parish of the Val Isére. 
In the last forest, the trees are, from 
their elevation, stunted and decayed, 
and add a more sterile and savage 
character to this secluded spot; the 
rocks are more bare, are thrown about 
in wilder disorder, and the fury of the 
torrent in winter leaves more memo- 
rials. Rocks of enormous height, bare 
even of lichen, fearfully overhang the 
path, and thousands of fallen masses 
and detritus, prove their constant de- 
tachment, by frost and other causes, 
from the mountains above. Within a 
very short distance, three alpine bridges 
are thrown across the torrent, that 
places of the greatest danger may be 
avoided, by crossing to the other side. 
In the plain of La Val, a little barley 
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is raised, but the miserable crops are 
searcely worth collecting. La Val is 
the highest church village in the valley. 
At its miserable inn I was instantly 
recognised by the little pig-tailed 
aubergiste. His dirty wife was in the 
fields, collecting the hay; and, until 
her return, nothing could be obtained, 
or arrangements made about sleeping ; 
a noisy set of revellers in sour wine, 
were in possession of my former dor- 
mitory, and they did not choose to 
start without higher authority than that 
of the little pretender to mastery in his 
own house. I walked about the vil- 
lage, and sketched. On looking up to 
the enormous glaciers of the Iséran, I 
saw, with much pleasure, the spot to 
which I had climbed, by the Galese. 
A notch in the peaks above it marked 
the summit of the grand coluret, whence 
I had looked down upon the Val 
Istre, and the mountains of Savoy 
mentioned in my former excursion. 

With the last load of hay came the 
landlady, who seemed much pleased 
that I had returned to their village. 
She soon cleared my den; for which I 
believe the drunken maledictions of 
the inmates were poured out upon me; 
and I prepared myself, fully aware of 
my destiny, to be sacrificed, as before, 
to the fleas. Fortunately, there was 
no meat in the village, and I escaped 
the cookery of mine hostess. Upon 
some eggs, racotta (curds), and a 
caraffe of the best wine, I fared sump- 
tuously. 

In the pass between Tignes and La 
Val, we had overtaken a young man 
who was on his way to cross the 
Galese, and go by the Val Forno to 
Lanzo. He was an itinerant tinman, 
who, with a few kettles and cups as a 
stock, when he starts, and jobbing by 
the way, picks up a living; thus wan- 
dering from valley to valley, in such 
wild, fatiguing, and dangerous dis- 
tricts. He ascended to some chilets 
to rest for the night, and shorten his 
day’s journey across the Galese. 

La Val is situated at the foot of the 
pass of the Mont [séran, which leads 
to Bonnaval, in the valley of the Arc. 
In the course of the Vaudois up the 
valley of Tignes, from St. Foi to La 
Val, many errors occur in the names 
of the villages in‘the Narrative, but 
none in the description of the places 
in which they are situated, except 
Villar Rougy, which is situated at the 
entrance, aud on the side opposite to 


the only course they could take up the 
valley. Their route through the Val 
de Tignes is thus described :— 


“« They soon entered a valley, narrowly 
compressed by mountains, bearing fo- 
rests of thick and lofty trees, and abound. 
ing in passes (places?), which might 
easily have been obstructed ; for the re- 
moval of the beams which were sus- 
pended over the little river which-water- 
ed it, would have rendered it impossible 
for our people to proceed. We arrived, 
however, in safety at Villar Rougy (La 
Tuille?), where the avant-guard made 
prisoners a curé and some peasants. As 
they escaped from this horrible valley, 
many of the inhabitants were observed, 
who had deserted their houses, and re- 
treated to the opposite side of the river. 
At Entigne (Breniéres 7), a village situ. 
ated in a plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, no one was to be seen, excepting 
on the heights, and armed. A detach- 
ment was ordered to pursue those under 
arms; and a Frenchman, who had loiter- 
ed behind, was wounded, In the even- 
ing, our Vaudois made a large tire ina 
meadow, near a village called Laval 
(Tignes ?), and passed the night there, 
They found provisions in some deserted 
houses, and the chief of the village treat. 
ed the officers; and here, at the end of 
eight days and nights, passed almost 
without food or sleep, M. Arnaud and 
his colleague, M. Montoux, supped, and 
lay down on beds for three hours; and 
truly can they say that never was repast 
or repose more sweetto them, On the 
morning of Thursday the 22d, the Vau- 
dois passed through the little town of 
Tigne (La Val?), where they demanded 
the repayment of the money which had 
been there taken from the two spies, of 
whom we made former mention. The 
inhabitants were, indeed, well pleased to 
escape on making this simple restitution, 
for they had expected exemplary punish- 
ment. At this place, many of the host. 
ages were released; and as some others 
had escaped, it was thought prudent to 
replace them by two priests and an ad- 
vocate. After this, they began to ascend 
the mountain of La Maurienne, some- 
times called Tisseran, instead of Mont 
Iséran, whence the river Isére derives 
its name.” 


Still higher up the valley, nearer the 
glaciers of the Istran, but very little 
elevated above La Val, is the hamlet 
of Forno; whence, as there is no 
church, they could not have taken two 
priests and an advocate. Nor would 
they pass through Forno, the path to 
the Istran turning off to the right, be- 
fore that commune is reached. The 
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number of the villages mentioned in 
the Narrative, the character of their 
localities, and fitness for the events 
connected with them, leave no doubt 
that, corrected by the names in paren- 
theses, the errors are here explained. 

As my young guide, Philip Mayat, 
had not crossed the Istran, and as I 
could not trast my memory to climb a 
trackless mountain, [ induced the 
aubergiste, for the small consideration 
of forty sous, to ascend with us to the 
summit. Again I enjoyed the mag- 
nificent views of the surrounding moun- 
tains, particularly towards that which 
separates the Val Istre from the Val 
d'Aosta, by the Col de Rhemy, one 
enormous sheet of glacier appeared to 
cover its surface. The ground was 
covered with a greater profusion of 
flowers than on my former passage ; 
myriads of heartsease, highly scented, 
gentianella, sassafrage, and carlina, the 
glacialis ranuncalis, and other alpine 
flowers, overspread the ground, even 
to the crest of the pass. There were 
other crosses since my last visit: one 
ofa murder ; another, of a poor soldier, 
found dead from cold and exhaustion. 
From the summit, all the glories of the 
chain of the Rochemelon were spread 
out before me, and offered an un- 
rivalled assemblage of peaks, and 
snows, and glaciers. The weather had 
been so unusually dry this season, that 
the high pasturages of the Isére and 
the Are did not afford food enough for 
the flocks and cattle; they had all 
been led down to the lower pasturages 
of Barthelemy, where the hay is collect- 
ed for winter store, and were making 
fearful inroads upon the stock which 
they would, at that season, require. 
When the Vaudois reached these pas- 
turages, “the shepherds, instead of 
running away, regaled our travellers,” 
and informed them of the dangers 
which awaited them, from armed forces 
on the Mont Cevis. 

[ was, even more than on my first 
passage, struck with the sublime gorge 
which separates the upper from the 
lower pasturages, and whilst all its 
grand objects formed the foreground to 
the scene, a storm suddenly burst 
upon the peaks and glaciers, which 
were seen through the gorge, and on 
the opposite side of the valley of the 
Are, it was magnificent. We descend- 
ed to the plain of the lower pasturages ; 
and at its extremity, where the descent 
is made directly into the valley of the 
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Arc, we were overtaken by the inn- 
keeper of Bonneval, who persuaded us 
to rest and refresh at his house. It 
was not that at which I before stopped; 
he called himself the aubergiste, but 
the filth and fumes of his den entitled 
him, with more propriety, to take the 
title of swineherd of Bonneval. He 
was a robust and powerful man, had a 
perfect knowledge of the surrounding 
mountains, and offered to be my guide 
on some future occasion. He had last 
week crossed the Col de Girard, which 
connects the head of the valley of the 
Are with the Val de Forno; he was 
accompanied by the two sons of the 
English ambassador at Turin ; they had 
reached the summit in four hours from 
Bonneval, and descended in two, to 
the hamlet of Gros Cavallo, a mauvaise 
gite. What must it have been to be so 
designated by the aubergiste of Bonne- 
val? He blamed the young travellers 
for starting so late in the day, 2 o’clock 
P.M., as it prevented their getting lower 
down the Val Forno, than Gros Ca- 
vallo. It is probable that the sight of 
his den at Bonneval bad influenced 
their departure, to avoid resting there. 

About two hours below Bonneval, 
we reached Bessans. I inquired after 
the worthy Syndic Garinot; he was 
from home. At Bessans (Besas in the 
Narrative), Arnaud says, 


«« They were prepared to encounter the 
vilest rabble under heaven. When they 
arrived there, they found the inhabitants 
extreme in arrogance and menaces, in- 
somuch that, by their insolence, they 
compelled the Vaudois to take ven- 
geance ; which they did, by carrying off 
some mules, the curé, the castellain, and 
six peasants, who, by way of disgrace, 
were bound. On getting out of this 
place, they crossed the river, and en- 
camped for the night, without shelter, 
near a small deserted village, in a drench- 
ing rain.” 


A change of weather threatened us, 
and we pushed on across the ridge 
which divides the communes of Bes- 
sans and Lans-Villiard. Here there 
was a short cut into the new road, up 
the Mont Cenis; but we could not 
get on the track ; we inquired, and the 
man modestly required thee francs for 
the information! He would have given 
to us his trouble in walking halfa mile 
to put us in the way, without making 
any extra charge !! We soon reached it, 
without his assistance. Philip went 
on, by short cuts, across the tour- 
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niquets, and reached the post-house 
long before me. I rode on the road, 
and some time before I reached the 
barrigre on the summit, violent rain 
fell; and when I arrived at the old 
post-house, Madame Frangoise Bock’s 
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kind attentions were most welcome. I 
was soon dried from the storm; my 
hunger was sumptuously satisfied, after 
two days’ privation; and I rested in an 
excellent bed, from the fatigue of my 
journey. 


TILE LAND OF PERJURY AND MURDER. 


Two islands immediately adjoin each 
other, on the western coast of the Eu- 
ropean Continent. They are united 
under the same government, live under 
the same laws, and enjoy the same free 
constitution. Yet, although only se- 
parated by a narrow channel, there 
exists between them, in one respect, 
the most fearful discrepancy. The one 
is the land of peace, security, and order; 
the other of outrage, perjury, and assas- 
sination. To account for this contrast, 
a variety of pleas are set up; but the 
real cause, however men may endea- 
vour to shut their eyes to it, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. It is nothing else than 
Popery. 

When we allege so vast a difference 
between the two countries, we have no 
wish to forget the fact, that outrages of 
this kind are but too common in Eng- 
land itself. Smugglers, poachers, and 
profligates, exist, unhappily, in both 
countries. It is not even on the 
greater amount of murder perpetrated in 
Ireland, that we would dwell,—though 
we believe that there are single counties 
in the sister kingdom which might 
weigh down, in their annual calendars 
of crime, the aggregate of the whole 
realm of England! What we would 
refer to is, not a comparison of nu- 
merical amount, but of national parti- 
cipation. It is not that one hundred 
assassinations occur in the smaller 
island, for twenty in the larger. It is, 
that the one hundred in Ireland have 
ten thousand sharers and participators, 
while the twenty in England are per- 
petrated by some thirty or forty 
wretches, who are abhorred by the 
whole community beside. This it is 
that constitutes the leading feature of 
the case ; and it is to the consideration 
of this that we now wish to draw our 
readers’ attention. 

That attention has already been ar- 
rested, by the recent fact of Lord Nor- 
bury’s murder. But it is desirable 
that a connected statement of the lead- 
ing particulars of that assassination 


should now be given, with all those 
various circumstances which complete 
the picture ; but which have only yet 
been given in the scattered notices of the 
daily journals. 

Let us first hear the testimony of 
Lord Oxmantown,—the “ liberal’’ lord- 
lieutenant, appointed by Lord Grey ; 
and who, from his own knowledge of 
the facts, personally describes the mur- 
dered nobleman. 

After adverting to Lord Norbury’s 
coming into possession of Durrow 
Abbey, Lord Oxmantown proceeds to 
speak of his conduct to his tenants :— 

** Lord Norbury, by a large expendi- 
ture, and repeated acts of profuse gener- 
osity, raised their condition to a state of 
comfortable independence, He was in 
the act of building there a splendid man. 
sion, to be the permanent residence of 
his family, and, consequently the centre 
of a great expenditure. He employed a 
large proportion of the surrounding pea- 
santry, conferring upon them all the 
advantages which accrue from the resi- 
dence of an extensive landed proprietor. 
Go where you may, you hear but one 
opinion of him ; all classes unite in con- 
ferring this just tribute of praise — that 
a better landlord, a more charitable man, 
and a more excellent country gentleman, 
could not have existed. Should I add 
(it is, perhaps, right that I should), he 
never interfered in politics ?”’ 


That this is no exaggerated view of 
the character of the murdered noble- 
man, is proved by the admissions of 
the Morning Chronicle itself. That 
ministerial print admits, that — 


* Tt is allowed on all hands that Lord 
Norbury was a kind man, and, for an 
Irish landlord, a good one. It is singular, 
that on the evening before his death he 
had a conversation with Lord Charleville, 
in the course of which he observed, that 
their two estates were an exception to 
the disgraceful state in which Irish 
estates were, and spoke with great kind- 
ness of his tenantry, every one of whom 
he wished to see in a slated house. He 
reposed the utmost confidence in the 
kind feelings of his tenantry towards 
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him, and considered himself perfectly safe 
among them.”—Morn. Chron. Jan. 14. 

Such is the man who is deliberately 
murdered, in open day, in the midst 
of his own grounds, without his having 
made an enemy ;—without its being 
possible to surmise any personal ani- 
mosity felt towards him by any human 
being! It will be confessed at once, 
that there is something so strange, so 
startling, so mysterious, in such a cir- 
cumstance, as to rivet the mind to the 
fact, with an earnest desire to find out, 
if possible, the true solution of this 
mystery. 

But the moment we begin to look 
around, in order to discover, if possible, 
some fact tending to cast additional 
light on this mysterious question, we 
immediately perceive circumstances 
which immensely increase the horror 
and alarm which are connected with 
the case. The Morning Chronicle itself 
is obliged to admit the existence of 
these circumstances. It says, 


* And yet it does seem singular that 
his lordship should be assassinated in 
open day, near his own house, and that 
no one of the tenants should secure the 
assassin. It is difficult to suppose that, 
if so disposed, they could not have 
arrested the murderer.” 


Ay! it is difficult—nay, it is im- 


possible! But there are other circum- 
stances which go to establish the fact, 
that this nobleman —living among, 
benefiting, and desiring to benefit, his 
tenantry —was murdered with the full 
concurrence and consent of that very 
population who knew him only as their 
benefactor! 

Lord Charleville thus alludes to this 
part of the case : 


“« My lamented friend, not very distant 
from his own house,—near one of his 
lodges, with forty or fifty of the peasantry 
whom he loved and in whom he confided 
within sight of the spot, —was barbarously 
murdered, and no attempt was made at 
seizing the assassin. 1 may be told, be- 
cause the steward who attended my friend 
gave no alarm, that, possessed with ter- 
ror, deprived of reason by the horrid 
sight he had seen, he did not tell the 
people returning from a funeral that his 
lord was butchered, and, consequently, 
that they were in ignorance of the fact. 
Would to God I could plead ignorance 
for them; but no, my lord, I have it in 
evidence, that, though the steward made 
no communication to them—though the 
steward raised no alarm—strange as it 
may appear, they were informed of the 
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murder. - Two persons approached -the 
lodge gate, addressed themselves to the 
women there, and asked the astcunding 
question whether Lord Norbury was not 
shot? 

«* The news reached me when I was at 
dinner: I ordered my vehicle, and drove 
to the avenue ; and how was I met in this 
town? A crowd of persons assembled 
around the inn: they met with yells and 
groans of disapprobation. Did that effect 
me? No: I may try to deserve their 
good opinion, but I have never sought or 
courted their applause. I have attempted 
to shew them that I love this country,— 
that I was attached to the people of this 
country,—that I was determined to the 
utmost extent of my means to give em- 
La jpn and protection to the people, 
and reside among them. ‘That an idle 
mob should hoot me or not, is a matter 
that affects me not ; for neither in myself 
nor to others could it inspire but one feel- 
ing—an appeal to Almighty God to turn 
their hearts, to soften them, and to forgive 
them their crimes. The groans were fol- 
lowed by cries of ‘ He is dead! he is 
dead!’ A savage yell of exultation fol- 
lowed: I passed on my way, and till I 
was beyond the reach of their voices, 
those savage men continued to repeat 
these words. It is a grievous reflection 
to think how demoralised, how brutalised 
the peasantry must have become, when a 
crime of that fearful enormity could be 
committed, and that men were found to 
exult and glory in the deed.” 


Hlere, then, is the second branch of 
this appalling subject. A nobleman 
who had conferred nothing but benefits 
on his dependents — who was still con- 
ferring and increasing those benefits — 
and whose object and desire it was to 
see them all raised to comfortable cir- 
cumstances —is murdered in broad 
daylight, in cold blood. This is dread- 
ful enough; but it is still worse to see 
it clearly proved that the crime was not 
that of an individual, but was shared in 
by the whole population, whose natural 
feelings should have been those of love 
and attachment to their benefactor. 

But we must go on to search for the 
cause of this atrocity. This question 
seems to bewilder both these noble 
lords. Lord Charleville confesses “ the 
confusion of his mind.” Lord Oxman- 
town attributes the crime to “an ex- 
tensive conspiracy to wrest the property 
from the landed proprietors.” Now 
this hypothesis is not very far from the 
mark; but yet it does not entirely 
describe the real state of the case. 

The truth, however, is not far to seek: 
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Any one who has taken the trouble to 
observe O'Connell's proceedings for 
the last seven years, must have the 
leading facts of the case in his memory. 
What has been the drift of his multi- 
tudinous speeches, letters, and other 

roductions, during all that time? 
Vhat have been the leading ideas con- 
stantly presented to the minds of his 
blinded followers in all those addresses ? 
Unquestionably, these two : — that “ the 
Saxon,” “ the Sassenach,” was an in- 
truder, an oppressor, a natural enemy ; 
one whom it would be a virtuous and a 
patriotic act to expel, by either force or 
fraud, as opportunity might offer: and 
next, that the Protestant church — the 
church of the intruders and oppressors 
— was accursed of God, and a thing 
which it would be a deed of religious 
merit to crush and destroy. 

These are the two ideas, which, 
amidst a crowd of lighter and mo- 
mentary topics, have furnished the 
staple of Mr. O’Connell’s inflammatory 
addresses for the last seven years. And 
the natural fruit of these atrocious 
lessons is now beginning to appear. 
The two classes, the landed proprietors 
and the heretic parsons, are each being 
dealt with according to these views. 
O’Connell, then, as the main producer 
of the empoisoned state of the peasant 
mind of Ireland, is the author of this 
murderous deed; and the peasantry, 
his dupes and his slaves, are the in- 
struments. But there has been another 
agency at work, without whose con- 
currence and assistance even the power 
and energy of O’Connell himself would 
have failed. We speak of the Romisn 
PriestHoop 1N IRetanp. Lord Ox- 
mantown hastily touches this point, but 
passes too rapidly from it. He says, 


** How then, has it occured that, in a 
period so short, a change so great should 
have taken place in the morals of the 
peasantry? Were you told, gentlemen, 
that such a change had taken place in 
England, should you not at once say that 
the Protestant clergy there, the advisers 
and instructors of the people, must be 
very much to blame? And can we hesi- 
tate for a moment in applying the same 
rule to Ireland, where the influence of the 
Catholic clergy over their flock, whether 
for good or for evil, is so much greater? 
And can we hesitate in affirming, that 
they are deeply responsible for this de- 
plorable state of things ?” 


Yes,-they are deeply responsible ; 
but it is not a merely vague and general 
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responsibility. It is not merely that 
the peasantry commit crimes, and they 
must, in a cursory way, bear some of 
the blame. The faci is, that these 
crimes are connived at, and more than 
connived at, by the priesthood, because 
the growth of a resident-landlord in- 
fluence would be an obstacle in the 
way of the prospect which now opens 
before them, of becoming, through the 
peasantry, the sole lords and possessors 
of Ireland ! 

Let us at once grapple with this 
question. The Morning Chronicle tells 
us, that 


* The Catholic clergy, unmoved from 
the paths of public virtue by the un- 
founded slanders of Lord Oxmantown, 
are busy, day and night, in endeavouring 
to bring to light the whole of this mys- 
terious affair. These are the men whose 
influence mainly preserves any order or 
quiet among a peasantry subject to the 
tender mercies of such landlords aud ma- 
gistrates as those whose factious proceed- 
ings we now deplore, and these are the 
men whom Lord Oxmantown has thought 
it prudent at such a moment to revile.” 


Now, we meet this assertion by a 
distinct denial of its truth, and shall 
contend, on the other hand, 

1. That the priests know well enough 
who was the murderer of Lord Norbury, 
and who were the assistants; and, in 
all probability, knew the whole plot 
long before the murder was committed. 

2. That it was in their power to have 
prevented this, and all similar assassina- 
tions, if it had suited their purpose so to 
do. 

We say, first, that the Romish priests 
of that neighbourhood are well ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of 
the murder; and were, in all proba- 
bility, acquainted with the conspiracy 
before the crime was committed. 

We ground this assumption mainly 
on the practice of confession and abso- 
lution, as practised among the Papists 
in Ireland, This practice is universal : 
in fact, the most relied on and used by 
such persons as these conspirators. A 
scheme for murdering such a man as 
Lord Norbury was not concocted in a 
few hours. It had been entertained, in 
more minds than one, for weeks before 
its execution. In such an undertaking, 
too, so evidently accompanied by dan- 
ger, no Papist would engage without 
having first settled his soul's affairs, by 
confession and absolution, This course 
would be resorted to without the 
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slightest fear of the intention’s trans- 
piring. In fact, even had not the 
assassin speculated on the half-ap- 
proval of the priest, it is a current belief 
with the peasants that the very memory 
of confessions heard passes away from 
the priest on his leaving the confes- 
sional. But we shall not rest this 
point on our own suppositions, We 
call, as an unquestionable witness, Mr. 
Nolan, who was formerly himself a 
priest, and who thus describes similar 
events in his own official course :— 


“‘ During the last three years I dis- 
charged the duty of a Romish clergy- 
man, my heart often shuddered at the idea 
ofe ntering the confessional. The thoughts 
of the many crimes I had to hear— the 
growing doubt upon my mind, that con- 
fession was an erroneous doctrine — that 
it tended more to harden than reclaim 
the heart, and that through it I should be 
rendered instrumental in administering 
destruction to your soul, were awful con- 
siderations to me in the hours of my 
reflection. The recitals of the murderous 
acts [ had often heard through this ini- 
quitous tribunal, had cost me many a 
restless night, and are still fixed with 
horror upon my memory. But, my friends, 
the most awful of all considerations is 
this, that through the confessional I bad 
been fre quently apprised of intended 
assassinations and most diabolical con- 
spirac ies ; and still, from the ungodly in- 
junctions of secresy in the Romish creed, 
lest, as Peter Dens si ivs, the confession: il 
should become odious, [ dared not give 
the slightest intimation to the marked-out 
victims of slaughter. But though my 
heart now trembles at my recollection of 
the murdervus acts, still duty obliges me 
to proceed, and enumerate one or two 
instances of the cases alluded to. 

“« The first is the case of a person who 
was barbarously murdered, and with 
whose intended assassination 1 became 
acquainted at confession. One of the five 
conspirators (all of whom were sworn to 
commit the horrid deed) broached to me 
the bloody conspiracy in the confessional. 
I implored him to desist from his inten- 
tion of becoming an accomplice to so 
diabolical a design. But, alas! all advice 
Was useless: no dissuasion could prevail, 
his determination was fixed ; and his only 
reason for having disclosed the awful 
machination to his confessor, seemed to 
have originated from a hope, that his 
wicked design would be hallowed by his 
previous acknowledgment of it to his 
priest. Finding all my remonstrance uu- 
availing, I then recurred to strategem. 
I earne *stly besought of him to mention 
the circumstance to me out of the con- 
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fessional, in order that I might apprise 
the intended victim of his danger, or 
caution the conspirators against the com- 
mittal of so inhuman a deed. But here 
ingenuity itself failed, in arresting the 
career of his satanic obstinacy. The con- 
spirator’s illegal oath, and his apprehen- 
sion of himself becoming the victim of 
brutal assassination, should he be known 
as the revealer of the conspiracy, rendered 
him inflexible to my entreaties; and, 
awful to relate—yes, awful, and the hand 
that now pens it shudders at the record it 
makes—a poor, inoffensive man, the vic- 
tim of slaughter, died a most cruel death 
by the hand of ruthless assassins. Oh! 

my dear Protestant countrymen, you will 


-now naturally ask, whether am J, or the 


perpetrators of the bloody deed, most to 
be censured? I, who knew the murderers 
and the murdered previous to the act—I, 
who had met the intended victim of 
slaughter in the public streets but a short 
time antecedent to his death. But, my 
friends, the prejudices of my early life in 
favour "of the doctrine of auricular con- 
fession, and the influence of subsequent 
education, instilling into my mind the 
inviolability of that iniquitous tribunal, 
must plead before my God and the public, 
as my only apology for the concealment of 
-” diabolical conspiracy. And now, 

you Romish priests, L ask you, could the 
a Jesus institute a doctrine so mon- 
strous in its practice, and so subversive 
of the principles of humanity !—a doc- 
trine that beholds the dagger pointed at 
the human heart, but hushes the warning 
voice that would apprise the devoted 
victim of his danger? I must now pro- 
ceed with the recital of another case, 
more revolting to huminity than even 
the former one. It is that of a female 
administering poison to her parent. Her 
first attempt at parricide proved inef- 
fectual, owing to an immediate retching 
that seized the parent after taking the 
draught. The perpetrator of this foul 
deed afterward came to confession, and 
acknowledged her guilt; but circum- 
stances proved that she only sought for 
priestly absolution, to ease her mind and 
prepare her fora speedy repetition of the 
heinous crime. Again she attempted the 
act; and it proved successful. 1 was 
called on to attend the dying parent. The 
unnatural throes and convulsive agonies 
of the unfortunate man, convinced me 
that the disease was of no ordinary nature. 
The previous confession of his daughter, 
who at this time made her appearance, 
rushed upon my mind, and suggested 
that the parent was a second time 
poisoned. From what I had known 
through the confessional, I could not 
even hint at the propriety of sending for 
medical attendance; for the Romish doc- 
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tring impressed an inviolable secrecy 
upon my lips, and prevented my giving 
the slightest intimation of the malady : 
whilst the poor parent, unconscious of the 
cause of his death, died in the most ex- 
cruciating agonies of which humanity can 
form a conception. Oh, monstrous sys- 
tem of confession! Will you dare any 
longer to ascribe your origin to the Great 
Eternal, and thus affix to nature’s God 
the blasphemy of your tenets? Oh, thou 
iniquitous tribunal!—thou cloaker of 
crimes—thou abettor of wickedness — 
thou brutal murderer! A child attempts 
the most diabolical act against a parent, 
but thou, by presuming to erase the past 
transgressions, only encouragest to a re- 
petition of the crime. A parent suffers 
the most agonising tortures, and dies in 
the most excruciating pains, from poison 
administered by an unnatural daughter, 
but thou, polluted tribunal ! wilt not allow 
the priest acquainted with the circum- 
stance to disclose the cause of this heart. 
rending death. Oh, my Roman Catholic 
countrymen! why not awaken from your 
lethargic slumbers—why not arise from 
the mystic spells that bind you, and cast 
off that unnatural yoke, which would 
dare to unite your God in an unboly alli- 
ance with such monkish blasphemy ? 
Should any unacquainted with Romanisin 
question the veracity of these statements, 
let him consult history, and he will find 
many similar facts. Did not the Romish 
priest, the Rev. Mr. Garnet, the pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits, justify his couceal- 
ment of the gunpowder plot, on the pre- 
text of its being revealed to him at con- 
fession? Did not Father D’Aubigny, 
the French Jesuit, put forward a similar 
plea of justification for concealment, when 
the assassin Ravaillac (that stabbed 
Henry IV.) in 1610, acknowledged to 
him in the confessional his plan of regi- 
cidal murder? But why need | refer to 
such circumstances, as every priest, who 
has acted in the capacity of a confessor, 
must admit the fact of similar cases fre- 
quently coming before him at the con- 
fessional ?” * 


Surely, then, as far as any case can 
be established upon presumptive evi- 
dence alone, it must be allowed to be 
all but certain that the priests,—whom 
the Morning Chronicle describes as so 
diligently seeking for the murderer, — 
have long ago known both all the par- 
ties, and all the circumstances; and, in 
all probability, knew both long before 
the deed was perpetrated. 

But we go further, and we say that 
these same priests might—if it had not 
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rather suited their purpose to have the 
resident landlords chased away —have 
prevented both this assassination, and 
hundreds of others which have taken 
place in the course of the last seven 
years. 

in fact, this necessarily follows from 
our first conclusion. To know of an 
intended murder beforehand, is to pos- 
sess the means of preventing it. Even 
granting that the priest is not at liberty 
instantly to go and lay informations 
against the parties contemplating such 
a deed, still, what a variety of ways 
suggest themselves, in which, without 
revealing the confession, the victim 
might be removed, or the assassin’s arm 
stayed. 

But we take a larger view. What 
becomes of the murderers after the deed 
is done? Surely the priests should be 
compelled to answer that question. If 
any just exampie were made of them,— 
if any fearful penance were inflicted ,-- 
if any thing else, in fact, except abso- 
lution and complete impunity followed, 
would not some effectual check be put 
to these enormities ? 

Lord Lorton has been obliged to de- 
clare, that the next time an assassination 
is committed on his property, a:d the 
assassin concealed by the inhabitants, 
he will at once clear all the tenants off 
the land. This threat has operated in 
a most salutary manner. But the 
priests have a far more powerful ma- 
chinery than Lord Lorton’s. We re- 
member, in one case, that a priest in 
Mayo, who had made some new de- 
mand upon his people, which they re- 
fused to comply with, placed the whole 
parish under an interdict for six months, 
refusing to christen their children or 
church the mothers, or otherwise ad- 
minister the rites of the church, till the 
recusants submitted. Ifthe priests in 
Lord Norbury’s vicinity really were 
ignorant of the assassin, and wished to 
discover him, a similar course would 
furnish them with his name in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

But the whole is a system of delu- 
sion, of hypocrisy-- of murderous hypo- 
crisy. Lord Oxmantown goes on to 
describe another feature in this deplor- 
able picture :— 


“You have all, I am sure, observed, 
in the discharge of your magisterial 
duties, whether at petty sessions, or at 
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quarter sessions, that the crime of deli- 
berate perjury has become one of conti- 
nual occurrence. From my own observ- 
ation, fortified by the concurring testi- 
mony of numerous magistrates to whom 
I have spoken on the subject, I am con- 
vinced that the crime of deliberate per- 
jury has been committed at least twice 
for every three cases that have been 
heard, and that Iam under the mark very 
greatly in making this statement. On 
this subject there can be no mistake —of 
course it is difficult to say on which side 
the false swearing bas taken place ; but, 
where two persons perfectly cognisant of 
a fact swear in direct contradiction, there 
can be no doubt but wilful and corrupt 
perjury has been committed by some 
one. Again, in every civilised country 
the crime of assassination bas been viewed 
with the greatest abhorrence ; the cow- 
ardly assassin has been stigmatised as 
the basest of his race, and held up to ex- 
ecration ; all join in the most strenuous 
efforts to bring him to justice. Is it so 
now in this country, I ask you, gentle. 
men? Do you not all know that here 
the assassin finds in every peasant his 
protector—in every cottage a place of 
concealment ; and that if he is brought 
to justice it is generally by the strenuous 
exertions of the magistracy and police, 
extorting by ingenious devices fron un- 
willing witnesses perhaps some trifling 
fact, which at length leads to the detec- 
tion of the parties, Can there be con- 
ceived any proofs more conclusive than 
these simple facts of my assertion, that 
the peasantry are rapidly sinking into a 
state of the most fearful demoralisation ? 
Task you, gentlemen, to look for a pa- 
rallel for this amongst the nations of the 
world. I do not mean to confine your 
researches to the civilised world; take 
any quarter of the globe. Does the 
Turk set at naught his solemn pledge 
upon the Koran? Does he foster the 
cowardly assassin? In the Hindoo, do 
we find a similar picture of depravity ? 
Why, there is not a greater contrast be- 
tween virtue and vice than between the 
poor unchristian Hindoo and the depra- 
ved Irish peasant of the present day. 
Does the wandering Arab, who knows 
no law but the law of nature, so act? 
No, his reason tells him to be just and 
merciful, and he is so. Gentlemen, it is 
a very sad picture which it has been my 
duty to lay before you, but it is a faithful 
one ; and it necessarily raises the ques- 
tion, How does it happen that the lrish 
peasant, enjoying the inestimable advan- 
tages of living within the pale of Christ- 
lanity, should pollute himself with crimes 
unkuown even among the semi-barbarous 
nations ?” 


How does it happen? It happens 
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because it is a maxim with the Romish 
church that oaths, the keeping of which 
may prejudice the interests of the church, 
are not to be kept ; a maxim now un- 
disguisedly taught in the class-books 
of Maynooth, and universally practised 
by the priests throughout Ireland. In 
fact, the practise of concealing and 
saving the murderer from punishment, 
necessarily involves the crime of per- 
jury. One of the Scripture readers of 
Achill was lately put to death, and the 
man-slayer tried before a Popish jury, 
He was, of course, acquitted by that 
jury; for, had not Mae Hale declared, 
at his late visitation, that if there was 
one place under heaven more hateful 
to God than another, it was the mission- 
ary settlement at Achill ? 

But what is the rational—the Eng- 
lish conclusion, from all this? Clearly 
it is this, that, instead of falsely de- 
scribing the priests of Ireland, as Lord 
Glenelg did when chief secretary, as 
“a most excellent and deserving body 
of men ;” or, as the Chronicle now de- 
picts them, as the men whose influence 
alone “ preserves any order or quiet 
among the peasantry,’—instead of thus 
deceiving ourselves and the country, 
let us speak the truth, and say, that 
Popery is the grand, the vital mischief 
in Ireland; and that the priests are 
unquestionably cognizant of, and justly 
answerable for, the greater part of the 
perjury, assassination, and outrage, 
which is so rapidly reducing that fine 
country, and noble people, to a level 
below the Caffre, or the Malay. 

Even while we are writing, the 
Chronicle is daily struggling to release 
the priests from the pillory in which 
Lord Oxmantown had placed thern. 
But on what does their vindication rest ? 
Always upon either their own asser- 
tions, or the evidence of some miserable 
instrument put forward by them! 

But are we to forget the recorded 
and established facts of the Archibald 
Sly and ** Father Burke” cases, neither 
of which is yet two years past! 

In the first of these, which occurred 
at Carlow assizes, about two years 
since, a respectable Protestant farmer 
was put upon his trial for wilful mur- 
der. No fewer than four distinct wit- 
nesses swore to facts, either of which, 
if believed, must have brought him 
to the gallows; yet the jury, under 
Baron Smith's direction, and without 
retiring, acquitted the prisoner,—there- 
by declaring their belief that every one 
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of these witnesses was perjured! One 
or more of them were afterwards in- 
dicted and convicted of this very per- 
jury, on the clearest possible evidence, 
and sentenced to transportation! And 
the principal among them admitted, 
that his informing against Archibald 
Sly, arose out of his confession to his 
priest. In the other case, that of 
Priest Burke, who is now, we believe, 
expiating his crime in prison, “ one of 
the functionaries of the law was levy- 
ing fora simple debt. But he was ob- 
noxious to the Papists, because he often 
levied for tithes also. Therefore a 
scuffle arose; a pistol, which the as- 
sailant tries to wrest from him, goes off 
in the struggle, and the obstructor gets 
killed. Add this the priest knew ; and 
yet, knowing it all, this minister of re- 
ligion sets to work, by suppressing evi- 
dence, and distorting facts, to get an 
innocent man hanged for murder !”* 
Here are two tolerable examples of 
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“ the eminent virtues of that greatly 
maligned but eminently useful body— 
the Catholic priesthood of Ireland !” 
The Chronicle assures that they “ are 
busy, day and night, in endeavouring 
to bring to light the whole of this mys- 
terious affair.” We again repeat, that 
if they really had any such desire, no- 
thing would be more easy for them, 
than, in a single morning, to “ bring 
the whole of it to light.” But except 
it can be so contrived as to cast, as in 
Archibald Sly’s case, the blame upon 
some obnoxious Protestant, and by a 
whole array of perjured witnesses, to 
sacrifice another ‘ heretic,” we will 
answer for it that we shall never be the 
better for the efforts of these pious per- 
sonages. Meanwhile, however, the de- 
pravation of the minds of the people 
goes on; and the land becomes, even 
within sight of England itself, a perfect 
abomination in the sight of Heaven. 
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“?T1s the Luddite’s sister,” said the 
individual of whom my friend asked 
the question; and he turned as he 
spoke, with a heavy sigh and tearful 
gaze, to watch the progress of the un- 
ostentatious funeral, as with its long 
train of real mourners, albeit unclad 
in the garb so often the mockery of 
wo, it wound slowly down the hill 
towards the last quiet resting-place, 
the peaceful home where 


* The rude forefathers of the hamlet” 


slept. 

** Ah, poor Mary! thee didna de- 
serve so hard a fate,” continued the 
villager, in the broad dialect of his 
county, Derbyshire. 

“ And why did you not accompany 
the funeral ?” asked my friend. “ Most 
of the villagers, 1 should suppose, are 
there.” 

* And them that arena dinna mown 
her the less,” returned his companion ; 
“ but for me,—noa, sir, noa, I couldna 
bear it; I couldna bear to see the cold, 
cold clods, fall heavy on so warm a 
heart as hers once was. Poor Mary!” 

“Tt is a melancholy story, then?” 
continued our questioner. 

*€ Ay, sir, ay, melancholy enough, 
and romantic, loike; such as one of 
your book stories. I canna say much 
for awe I dinna care to read mony 
of ’em; but for newspapers, and the 
like, I will say, there’s too mony of 
‘em wrote by haf, unless they were 
better, putting all sorts of bad’ things 
into people’ s heads. They dinna think 
who write ’em the mischief they’re doin ; 
I jalouse if it had na been for some of 
these if Mary ud a been lying there so 
cold and stiff this day.” 

My friend was interested ; and, as 
he accompanied the villager further, 
elicited most of the details that com- 
pose the following story. A very brief 
stalement of events preceding those 
which led to its tragical conclusion 
must suffice. 

Richard and Mary Wilson were bro- 
ther and sister, united to each other by 
the powerful and endearing ties of as- 
sociation, habit, and affection ; 3 and, 
still more, by the stronger bond of suf- 
fering — they were orphans. Two 
years her brother’s senior, and blest 
with a hardy and vigorous constitution, 


while Richard had been from infancy 
a delicate and sickly child, the little 
Mary, when the death of their parents 
left them dependent on the scanty sup- 
ply of the parish, or the grudgingly 
bestowed assistance ofa needy relative, 
became in no small degree the guar- 
dian and support of her young brother. 
No needle was plied so diligently as 
hers, no step so light and rapid, and 
no eye meanwhile so beautiful and 
bright, as that of the little maiden, 
as she hastened to the neighbouring 
farmhouses to procure or restore the 
needlework by which she contrived 
to eke out their scanty subsistence, — 
performing thus, in the days of child- 
hood, some of the most important duties 
of riper years. 

Will it be wondered at, that Richard 
regarded her with an affection—it might 
be termed devotion—as intense as it was 
sincere ; or that, accustomed to rely 
from childhood on the decisions of her 
firm and powerful mind, he should have 
known no law but her will, no thought 
or wish but in accordance with bers ? 

Yet, amiable and endearing as this 
rare instance of fraternal gratitude and 
affection appeared, it was not without 
its accompanying evils. Naturally 
thoughtless and indolent, Richard grew 
up one of those weak and pliable charac- 
ters that are ever ready to take the bias to 
good or evil from their stronger-minded 
associates ; and yet—perhaps not an 
unusual occurrence—none could be 
more unconscious of the surveillance to 
which he yielded, or more tenacious of 
his own right of private judgment and 
decision. Years passed on, and, under 
the almost maternal care of his young 
protectress, the sickly youth  sur- 
mounted his constitutional delicacy ; 
but his mind, though all she could do 
towards its improvement, by evening 
and Sabbath schools, from which, it 
must be confessed, he often played 
truant, had been tried, was still of the 
character we have described: he had 
no settled principles, no conscientious 
views, no decided character. 

The first important circumstance that 
fully developed this lamentable vacil- 
lation, and caused Mary to tremble for 
his future happiness, was his determin- 
ation, immediately on the conclusion of 
his apprenticeship, to marry. 
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It was not that she desired his con- 
tinuance in his present situation, in 
order to prolong her own power and 
influence; but she had known the evils 
of poverty somewhat more than theo- 
retically ; and, though she had met 
them with an unshrinking and even 
cheerful spirit, still she knew and felt 
them to be evils; and for her brother, 
to whom her affection was of a nature 
that it would be difficult to define— 
uniting almost the tenderness of a mo- 
ther with that of a sister—she was most 
anxious that he should, as she said, 
make a little way in the world, ere he 
ventured on the additional expenses 
and responsibility in which such a con- 
nexion would involve him. 

But, for the first time, she found her 
influence insufficient; he would one 
day agree with her remarks and prudent 
suggestions for delay, and the next be 
as strenuous for an immediate mar- 
riage (the latter view eventually carried 
the day) ; and though for his sake she 
regretted this determination, she still 
felt he had certainly a right to decide 
on a point so important to his own 
happiness ; and she, therefore, with 
cheerful promptitude, entered upon the 
little preparations necessary for the re- 
ception of his bride, consoling herself 
with the reflection that he might have 
made a much worse choice. 

Jane Jenkins had been her play- 
fellow from childhood, and was a pret- 
ty, unobtrusive, quiet girl, remarkable 
for no particular good quality, except 
an easy temper, which, it must be con- 
fessed, had been rarely tried; and for 
no bad one, unless a natural inactivity 
and girlish love of dress might be 
termed such. 

Mary, indeed, considered the former 
as no trifling evil ; but she trusted that 
it would yield, as well as the latter, to 
the pressure of circumstances and 
change of situation. But there was 
one particular which caused her to 
dread the connexion, both for Richard 
and herself: Jane had also an only 
brother; and though Tom Jenkins was 
accounted the best-looking, as well as 
the best-dressed young man of the vil- 
lage—-one, too, whose avowed preference 
had often drawn on Mary the envy of her 
young associates, she had never been 
able to regard him with any other feeling 
than that ofan unconquerable aversion, 
almost as unaccountable to herself as it 
was to others. Mary would have been 
far from consciously indulging malice 
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or hatred in her heart—for she was a 
Christian in more than name; but 
there was a something in the cautious 
glance, and occasionally in the manner 
of the young man, that made her trem- 
ble, she knew not at what, or for why. 
“ Coming events,” it has been said, 
“cast their shadows before them;” 
and the least superstitious will, per- 
haps, allow, that presentiments have 
been oftener felt than accounted for ; 
and thus it was with Mary. 

“ T dinna know why I should think 
so Richard,” she said, on the evening 
previous to his marriage,— “ and God 
forgive me if I’m sayin any thing wrong 
of ’em; but I fear ow is na what ow 
ought to be: we may judge by the 
fruit, without evil speakin or slanderin. 
Ow is na often at church, Richard ; ow 
likes strollin about on the Lord’s-day, 
or going to Darby better; ow owd ra- 
ther be readin the newspaper than the 
Bible, my brother. I would have ye 
beware of um, and not give ear to ow’s 
nonsensical talk about politics, and the 
sins of great men, that ow knows no- 
thing about, and who have had, may 
be, more temptations than we Richard, 
and less to teach ’em to be humble. 
It’s not for poor folks to judge em, and 
we had betier mind ourselves and our 
own duties than meddle with theirs ; 
so beware of Tom, my dear brother,— 
for | wouldna have ye brought into 
evil; and though ye are takin one to 
your bosom to-morrow who will be 
nearer and dearer to you than your sis- 
ter, ow willna love you better, Richard.” 

A tear gushed to the eye of the af- 
fectionate girl as she spoke, which her 
brother wiped away ; and while he 
laughed at her fears, still promised 
comyliance with her wishes. 

** You willna be leavin me, my dear 
Mary,” he said; “ and ye mustna take 
it to heart;—for I shall mind what you 
say just as much as ever; and Tom 
shallna come here only when you like. 
Poor Tom !” he added, “ yer hard 
upon ein, Mary ; ow only likes to talk 
a such things, because ow’s a fine scho- 
lar, and reads a deal, and ther ow hears 
about it among ow’s friends at Not- 
tingham or Darby. Ah, ow’d be a 
happy man, Mary, if ow was goin to 
stand at the altar with my sister to- 
morrow, as well as me with his. But 
ye needna fear for me, Mary.” 

Alas! how little do we know of our 
selves! how rarely does the reality ful- 
fil the promise! Not many weeks 
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elapsed before Mary became aware 
that her brother's home would no 
longer be a happy one for her ; yet, re- 
sisting her own convictions, "and the 
advice of her friends, she continued for 
some months to reside with him; nor 
would she have quitted him, whatever 
sacrifice of comfort it had cost her, had 
she not at last been convinced that her 
presence was the frequent cause of dis- 
pute, and conseqvent unhappiness. 
Their common purse, the savings of 
their joint earnings, had been, with all 
her characteristic generosity, resigned 
to her brother on his marriage; but 
this, far from being husbanded accord- 
ing to her wishes and advice, for any 
emergency, was quickly and foolishly 
squandered ; and Mary, in addition to 
what she paid for her board, was fre- 
quently entreated to supply the means 
for trifling or imaginary wants. As 
long as she could do this, Jane was 
content to listen, at least, to her sug- 
gestions of the necessity for greater care 
and attention ; but when the poor girl 
found it impossible to supply their in- 
creasing demands, her slightest remark, 
however delicately made, was consi- 
dered as impertinent interference ; and 
Jane, naturally weak and petulant 
when thwarted, affected to think her- 
self slandered, and called upon her 
husband to decide between them. This, 
whichever way he leaned—and that ge- 
nerally depended oa the whim of the 
moment—was the cause of unhappi- 
ness : added to this, she found herself 
constantly exposed to the persecuting 
attentions of Jenkins, whose character, 
as it further developed itself, appeared 
to justify her suspicions. 

The period of which we write was 
one of great political excitement ; the 
high rate of wages which had previ ailed 
during the war had ceased at its ter- 
mination ; and the poor, usually im- 
provident in the time of plenty, were 
for the most part totally unprepared to 
meet the sudden depression. Urged 
on by inflammatory and seditious pa- 
pers, which were too widely circulated 
among them, they madly condemned 
the rulers of the land for those depriva- 
tions which so great a change necessa- 
rily induced, and which it is probable 
no prudence or foresight could have 
prevented ; and proceeded yet more 
blindly to wreak their vengeance on 
their employers; who, by comparison, 
were still greater sufferers than them- 
selves. ‘The return to hand labour, it 
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had been wickedly suggested, was the 
only possible cure for the evils they 
suffered ; as if to destroy the machinery, 
and thus to impoverish their masters, 
could furnish them with the means of 
assisting them; or that raising, as it 
must necessarily have done, the price 
of the article, could increase its con- 
sumption. In these views or deeds, 
Jenkins, as an agriculturist, might have 
been supposed to have no interest ; but 
he was vain of his reading and inform- 
ation, and ever ready to harangue on 
the propriety of such measures before 
the weak and credulous Richard, who 
was himself a stocking-weaver; and 
greatly did Mary dread, and frequently 
did she warn her brother against, the 
influence of such conversation. But 
Richard now ridiculed her fears openly, 
protesting Tom Jenkins was the cle- 
verest fellow of his acquaintance, and 
she the greatest simpleton for not valu- 
ing his attentions. 

Under such circumstances, Mary 
accepted the repeated offer of one of 
her earliest friends, and most constant 
employers, to reside with her as her 
confidential servant. 

Mrs. Wayland was a widow, who, 
with the assistance of her bailiff, man- 
aged the largest farm in the neighbour- 
hood ; and some of the gossips sur- 
mised that the good looks of William 
Smeathem, the bailiff, had no small 
weight in Mary’s decision; but they 
judged her motives harshly. There are 
many grades in service, and the modest 
daughter of a country squire would 
scarcely have felt herself more honoured 
by the attentions ofa peer of the realm, 
than Mary by those of Mr. Smeathem, 
as she always termed him. ‘The gos- 
sips proved themselves, however, good 
diviners as to the result. 

It was, indeed, scarcely possible for 
a discerning young man, such as Wil- 
liam, whose affections were not already 
engaged, daily to witness the unremit- 
ting activity and cheerfulness, the 
never-failing good humour, the many 
home virtues, of the artless girl, with- 
out yielding to their influence; and in 
a very short time William Smeathem 
was her declared lover, and that with 
the approval of his mistress,— greatly, 
it must be confessed, to the astonish- 
ment of the wise ones, who had pre- 
dicted, that **it ud be seen how mad ar 
missis ud be.” 

But Mrs. Wayland was a discerning, 
sensible woman ; she had, too, the 
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failing, as some might deem it, of set- 
ting a very high value on what she her- 
self possessed ; and Mary, as her pro- 
tégée, she considered in some sense a 
character of her own making, and 
prided in her good qualities accord- 
ingly. 

“[ dinna deny,” she would say, 
“that William Smeathem might ha 
looked higher, seeing as he’s own son 
to my first cousin’s wife’s brother; but 
then I amna no sure, he could ha 
chosen better. What's the good ofa 
lady-wife for him? and shew me a 
handier wench than our Mary, an I'll 
talk to you.” 

But Mary was too amiable to be 
disliked even by those who might 
wonder at her elevation; and with 
such prospects before her there was but 
one cloud to dim the brightness of her 
day-dreams — but one cause of anxiety 
to mar her happiness ; that, however, 
was of no trifling nature—the welfare 
of her beloved. brother. The increas- 
ing discomforts of his home; his fre- 
quent absence when she called after 
working hours; his dissipated appear- 
ance when they met; and the just, if 
not judicious, complaints of his wife, 
corroborated too strongly the reports 
which were daily reaching her of his 
increasing depravity. Want, the too 
sure follower of idleness and intem- 
perance, with all its accompanying 
misery, was making rapid strides upon 
the once peaceful cottage. Jane had 
neither energy of mind nor determina- 
tion of purpose to do any thing to- 
wards breasting the difficulties that 
seemed setting in around her; she 
yielded at the first onset, and sat down 
listlessly to bemoan her hard fate, and 
weep beside the cradle of her uncon- 
scious and neglected babe. 

It was in vain that Mary attempted 
to stem the tide —that she deprived 
herself almost of necessaries, in order 
to supply their wants —that she strove 
to console, to advise, to remonstrate ; 
Richard minded nothing but the money 
she brought him; and Jane appeared 
to think every thing she said an unkind 
reflection. ‘ How should Mary know 
any thing about it?” she would say, 
“whose prospects were so very different; 
nobody felt for her.” And then she 
would bewail her own folly in marry- 
ing Richard ; taking it for granted that 
she might have otherwise been as for- 
tunate as her sister, forgetting that 
Mary’s industry and good conduct 
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were the principal of her 
prosperity. 

It was now the autumn of the year. 
The summer had been unusually unfa- 
vourable; and though cold weather 
and short days had set in, much of the 
harvest in that part of the country was 
yet ungathered. The preceding winter 
had been one of great scarcity; and 
many were the apprehensions, during 
the rainy season, that the next would 
witness still greater distress and de- 
privation. In addition to this, the 
riots and outbreakings of the mob had 
become more frequent and destructive. 
The means used for their suppression 
had hitherto produced but little effect ; 
and, grown bolder through impunity, 
bodies of rioters appeared in different 
parts of the midland counties, headed 
by one or more leaders, to whom they 
applied the name of King Lud; and, 
not contented with destroying the 
stocking-frames and other machinery, 
proceeded to the houses of the wealth- 
ier inhabitants, demanding arms and 
money, and often compelling the peace- 
able villagers to accompany them in 
their work of rapine and destruction. 

Such was the unquiet state of the 
country at the period at which the 
principal events of our narrative oc- 
curred. Mrs. Wayland, with whom 
Mary resided, held, as we have said, 
a considerable farm, and had shared 
with others in the difficulties accom- 
panying a wet harvest. A few days 
of tine weather had succeeded to the 
rainy season; and Smeathem, anxious 
to take every advantage of the favour- 
able moment for the gathering of their 
outstanding crops, had hired every dis- 
engaged hand in the neighbourhood, 
and amongst them Tom Jenkins. This 
arrangement was not so disagreeable to 
Mary as it might have been formerly. 
For a few months, Tom’s character had 
undergone a change directly the reverse 
of her brother’s. He no longer fre- 
quented the public-house, or mixed in 
the political disputes of the day. When 
such subjects were discussed in his 
presence, he would shake his head, 
and profess that they were best off 
who knew and cared least about them. 
To Mary, since her engagement with 
Smeathem, his conduct had been dis- 
tant and respectful ; and she was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the truth of what 
Jane sometimes triumphantly remarked, 
* Richard’s faults could no longer be 
laid on Tom’s shoulders.” It was 
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Saturday evening, the close of a very 
busy week, during the short harvest 
season, that Mary, having arranged her 
work so as to have an hour to spare, 
took her way towards her brother’s 
cottage, carrying with her, as she was 
accustomed, a trifle to ensure them a 
Sunday’s dinner, and some articles of 
dress which she had been preparing for 
her little niece. 

She was alone, for the men, though 
late, had not yet returned from the 
field ; and anxious to make her own 
stay from home as short as possible, 
she chose the shortest, though least 
frequented, road to the village. Her 
path lay through a small wood, or 
park, as it was called though at- 
tached to no domain, that skirted the 
declivity of a gentle hill, about half 
way to the village. At the foot of the 
hill ran a little rivulet, that, widening 
and requiring a bridge as it neared the 
hamlet, might here be safely crossed 
by means of a broad plank. Near the 
extremity of the wood, and within a 
few yards of the stream, stood a cot- 
tage, or rather hut, for it scarcely de- 
served any higher name, that had for- 
merly been inhabited by a man, who 
professed to obtain for his family a 
scanty and precarious subsistence by 
gathering firewood in the park, and 
disposing of it at the neighbouring 
market-town ; but he had long borne 
a bad character, and such insufficient 
occupation was usually considered as 
a screen for others of a more lawless 
kind, He was at length suspected as 
an accomplice in a highway robbery 
and murder, attended with circum- 
stances of great atrocity, was taken up, 
tried, condemned, and executed ; and 
his family dismissed from the parish. 
From that period the but had remained 
untenanted, and many were the wild 
and mysterious tales that attached to it. 
We do not wish to describe our heroine 
as superior in character to many of her 
own rank. She gave, perhaps, less cre- 
dence to these supernatural tales than 
some might have done: but still she 
was not without a degree of faith, and, 
consequently, of fear; and we do not 
think that we derogate at all from her 
really sterling qualities, when we ac- 
knowledge that her step became less 
firm, her breathing quicker, as she 
dyew near the hut of the murderer. 

She had nearly reached its entrance, 
when the sound of voices, one of them 
familiar to her ear, arrested her atten- 
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tion. She paused, listened, and looked 
around, but could distinguish uothing : 
the night was gloomy, and every mo- 
ment becoming darker: Again they 
spoke, and now she became convinced 
that, for some purpose, they had chosen 
the solitary hut for their conversation. 
An undefinable sensation of terror 
—_ over her, she scarcely knew why ; 
and this would have accelerated her 
speed, had not a still stronger motive 
kept her back. For what purpose, she 
asked herself, could such a time and 
place have been selected, unless for 
something evil? and she drew nearer 
the hut, and listened more intently. 
Again they spoke, and louder than 
before, though yet too indistinct for 
her to catch more than unconnected 
words. 

“ On —,” she could not fully distin- 
guish the next word, “ night be it then. 
See that you do your work surely,” 
said a gruff voice, which she did not 
recognise. Something more was added 
in a lower tone; and then came, in 
reply, a low gurgling laugh, in which 
she believed it impossible she could be 
mistaken, even if she were in the voice 
that accompanied it: it was decidedly 
the laugh of Jenkins—one that she 
had often heard and dreaded in days 
gone by. What could have brought 
him there at such a time, when she 
believed him scarcely returned from 
the field, at more than a mile distant ? 
Of what he said, only one solitary sen- 
tence reached her: ** No fear of that; 
I——” She would fain have heard 
more ; but now she fancied them mov- 
ing towards the door, and the thought 
of how fearfully her curiosity might be 
visited, if they discovered her, induced 
her to hasten forward with all possible 
speed. 

She had not recovered from her agi- 
tation when she reached her brother’s 
cottage, and the scene there was little 
calculated to restore her equanimity. 
Beside the flickering embers of an al- 
most exhausted fire, that threw a faint 
glimmering light round the apartment, 
adding to rather than diminishing its 
air of desolation, sat her sister, weeping 
herself, while she strove to soothe the 
sobbings of her restless infant. 

“ Where is Richard, Jane?” asked 
Mary, in a kind tone; “ and why are 
you weeping ?” 

“ T have enough to cry for, I reekon,” 
returned Jane ; ‘‘ but if it’s the measter 
ye’r wantin, ow’s away, as usual ; it is 
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na often at his own house ye'll find 
him.” 

« Is ow not home from work yet !” 
asked Mary, anxious to soothe rather 
than increase her vexation, by assigning 
a possible cause for his absence. 

“ Humph,” retorted Jane, in a peev- 
ish accent, * ow hasna any work to 
come from now.” 

“« No work!” ejaculated Mary. 

* Noa, they have taen it from him, 
and I canna blame ’em; he was na 
there half his time. No matter either ; 
we can but starve outright.”” And 
again her tears flowed profusely. 

All further inquiries were checked 
by the entrance of Richard himself. 

“« Why, how the devil, missis !” he 
exclaimed, not for the instant perceiv- 
ing his sister, “ what sort of a fire have 
ye got to welcome one?” 

“Would ye have me burn the bairn ? 
there’s naught else,” was Jane’s indig- 
nant reply. 

“ Hush, hush!" interrupted Mary, 
“‘dinna dispute. Arena ye ashamed, 


Richard, to add to yer wife’s sorrow 
by yer unkindness ?” 

“ What, are you there, Mary, my 
wench !” rejoined Richard, immediately 
lowering his tone; “I didna see ye, 


for it’s plaguey dark. Come, come, 
Jenny! Dinna cry, missis ; we'll see 
better days yet. Hanna ye a few chips, 
or ony thing?” 

*T han nothing at all,” retorted 
Jane, angrily, “ neither fire nor candle ; 
less matter for te one, as I ha nothing 
to cook by it.” 

“ Hush, Jane, hush,” again entreated 
Mary, placing some silver in her hand : 
“ give me the child, and go and get as 
much as you can for this.” 

“ Ah, I knowed ye hadna come 
empty-handed,” said Richard. “ I will 
say that for ye, Mary, you dinna lift 
up yer head like some folks, who arena 
made of ony better stuff than ourselves. 
Come, Jenny, my wench, away wi’ ye : 
we'll be as big us ony on em yet, and 
this bairn of arn too. I ha good news 
for ye when ye come home ; but, noa, 
I munna tell ye it nother—women’s 
tongues are over long.” But Jane had 
hastened away, too intent to procure 
refreshment for herself and infant to 
listen to him ; and Mary was too busily 
engaged with.her own thoughts, to pay 
attention to his consoling reflections 
and wise proverbs, that with him came 
in place of necessary exertion: “ Never 
a night but there came a morning after,” 
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“A long lane that had no turn,” 
and such like. 

“ You had better take the bairn, 
Richard,” she said, as Jane’s return 
seemed unusually delayed ; “ I canna 
stay any longer. “Tis getting dark for 
goin by myself, and I willna take you 
from home to-night.” 

“ And I suppose that proud stuck-up 
measter of yourn, as is to be, couldna 
demean himself so far as to come here 
for you now,” returned Richard. 
“ Well, we shall see who’s the better 
man by and by: he’s only flesh and 
blood, I reckon, like us poor folks.” 

“ It ill becomes you, Richard, to 
speak so of Mr.Smeathem,” said Mary; 
“he has been a kind friend to you 
and yourn, and J couldna ha brought 
ye what I have to-night without his 
help.” 

“ He’s not altogether as bad as some,” 
returned her brother ; “ though there is 
no much got by picking,” he muttered, 
as he took the child, of which he was 
doatingly fond, from her arms; and 
Mary hastened to return home. But 
though the distance and lateness of 
the hour induced her to continue her 
speed, long ere she reached her desti- 
nation she had reasoned herself into a 
calmer frame of mind. Reflection con- 
vinced her that, however confident, she 
might still be deceived as to the indi- 
vidual who spoke ; aud even were that 
certain, there was nothing in the words 
she had overheard, unconnected with 
the supernatural terrors which the ill 
character of the hut had occasioned, 
to give her just cause for suspecting 
Jenkins of any evil designs ; and, with 
a laugh at her own folly, she dismissed 
the subject from her mind, and turned 
her thoughts to the arranging some 
plan for extricating her brother from 
his difficulties. Not the lcast painful 
part of her retlections arose from his 
bitter and envious spirit against those 
better off than himself. Ay, that at 
least,” she said to herself, “ comes 
from the foolish stuff Jenkins used to 
read to him: I fear it will lead to no 
good. PoorWilliam, too; to be so bitter 
against him, who is so kind to him, 
and to every body.” And her thoughts 
at this point naturally turned off in a 
dearer and pleasanter direction. She 
was soon jomed by him of whom she 
thought. Smeathem, alarmed at her 
long absence, had set forward to meet 
her; and all Mary’s sorzow, as it 
regarded her brother, was presently 
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lodged in his attentive and indulgent 
ear. She would now have scarcely 
thought it worth while to mention her 
late fright, had it reverted to her, but 
at first it did not—her thoughts were 
otherwise occupied ; and when she 
afterwards recalled, and was about to 
name it, on that and the succeeding 
days, the thought that Richard might 
attach more importance to it than she 
now did, and that it might injure 
Jenkins with him, which she consi- 
dered it wrong to do on such uncertain 
grounds, kept her silent. 

«You must give me a brother’s right 
to help Richard, my dearest Mary,” 
said William, fondly pressing her hand 
as he listened to her story. “ Nay, nay, 
you must not cry, my dear girl; I 
canna bear that,” for she could not re- 
frain her tears. “ We'll find some plan 
for him, I'll a warrant you. But, dear 
Mary, isna it a foolish thing to wait 
till Christmas before you make me his 
brother in earnest? We can make him 
a home you know, dearest, if he wants 
one, when we've a house of our own: 
so, if not for my sake, my own Mary, 
for his.” 

“ Oh, it wouldna be using Mrs. Way- 
land well, William,” said the blushing 
girl, “ to leave her before.” 

“ Leave her! we shalina leave her!” 
interrupted her lover. “ We are to 
have old Jackson’s cottage, you know, 
done up for us, and a pretty place it 
ull make, love: I have been looking at 
it to-day. Oh, it will just suit thee, 
Mary ; so nice and neat as thou'lt 
have it! And as for leaving missis, 
why it is but at a stone’s throw: 
thou’lt be at the farm most of the day, 
as wellas me. So, dear Mary, let me 
tell her to-night.” 

“ No, no; not till she is home from 
Alfretor,” said Mary: ** you know she 
is goin on Monday ; for ’twas a pity 
she should be disappointed through 
the late harvest, and we can very well 
manage now.” 

“ When she comes home, then, dear 
Mary ?” 

“And the harvest is over,” said 
Mary, “ and re 

* Nay, I will na wait any more 
ands,” interrupted William, “ and you 
are a naughty girl, Mary, to ask it. 
The harvest will be over next week : 
after that I shall have the cottage set 
about directly ; and then my own dear 
girl will not be hard-hearted enough to 
refuse me, will she ?” 
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Mary did ‘not reply — perhaps she 
could not; and yet, during the -te- 
mainder of her walk,-as she listened to 
the plans of her lover — plans for iappy 
days to be spent with him whom. she 
fondly, devotedly loved—a vague dread 
of she scarce knew what, disappoint- 
ment or sorrow, itself perhaps occa- 
sioned by her late anxiety, stole across 
her mind, and marred her enjoyment. 

Tuesday evening had arrived ; Mrs. 
Wayland had gone on the preceding 
day to visit some friends, and was not 
yet returned. One of the neighbouring 
farmers had that day completed his 
harvest, and most of the servants were 
absent, sharing in the accustomed festi- 
vities. Mary had been pressed to do 
so; but, in her mistress’s absence, she 
considered the charge of the house pe- 
culiarly hers, and would not leave it; 
and William chose rather to bear her 
company, than join in the amusements 
without her. Jenkins, the only one of 
the men who had not accepted the 
general invitation, was gone to bed; 
and William and Mary had_ seated 
themselves by a cheerful fire, to await 
the return of the household, and enjoy 
each other’s society. The evening 
passed away, and the night was far 
advanced, but they did not feel it long. 
The conversation had naturally referred 
to the pretty little cottage, which, being 
on the estate, within an easy walk of 
the farm, had been fixed on as their 
future residence; and William entered 
more fully into the detail of his plans 
for enlarging and beautifying the future 
home of his Mary. 

It was, indeed, a lovely spot. The 
ground at the back of the farm-house 
sloped gently down for some few hun- 
dred yards towards a little dell, and 
then rose again abruptly. Near the 
bottom, on the sloping declivity, stood 
the cottage, screened on the back by a 
small, but well-stocked orchard ; and 
shaded in the front by the trees that 
covered the opposite bank : down this 
bank, gleaming and glancing out amidst 
the leafy shade, fella miniature cata- 
ract, and forming a tiny lake in front 
of the cottage, found its way down a 
narrow wooded ravine, cut probably 
by its own foree, towards the stream 
we have formerly described. By the 


edge of the lake, or rivulet, stood a 
fine old tree, round which a rural seat 
had been placed ; and here it was that, 
one fine evening, William had first 
breathed his tale of love; and fo this 
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place his thoughts and imagination 
still recurred, and many were the 
scenes of future bliss his fancy drew— 
many, many the happy hours to be 
spent under that old tree,—many the 
fond avowals of continued and in- 
creased affection to be uttered there. 

But vainly did Mary endeavour to 
enter into his feelings; vainly had she 
striven, for the last few days, to throw 
off the cloud that shrouded her habit- 
ual cheerfulness. It could not be; a 
presentiment of evil was in her heart, 
and she could not drive it thence. At 
length, William saw, and caught the 
infection, though he mistook the cause. 

“ You dinna love me, Mary,” he 
said, in a mournful tone; “not as I 
love you, not as I would be loved ; or 
you couldna be so sad at the thought 
of what will make me so very, very 
happy.” 

She did not reply ; and William re- 
peated the assertion almost reproach- 
fully, and with greater emotion. They 
had left the fireside, and were now 
standing by the open door. The night 
was chilly, but the stars shone bright 
and clear, and the moon, past her first 
quarter, threw a distinct, though not 
very brilliant, light around. William 
turned his eye on Mary, as he spoke, 
and saw that hers were filled with 
tears. The kind-hearted young man 
instantly felt his injustice. 

‘*Forgive me, my dear girl,” he 
cried, “forgive me; I see that I was 
very wrong. Nay, willna you speak 
to me? willna ye forgive me, Mary?” 

“ff canna forgive you, William,” 
said Mary, in a faltering tone, “for ye 
have not grieved me ; my heart couldna 
feel anger against you; but, in truth, 
you are wrong in thinking I do not 
love you: Heaven is my witness that 
[ havena a wish or a hope that is not 
full of you, dear William.” 

“ But why, then, are you so sad, my 
own dear girl?” he asked. “ Why 
will na you tell me your sorrows! 
There should be no concealment be- 
tween us, Mary.” 

*“T think there should not, dear 
William,” she replied, thoughtfully. 
“Tam sad, and I do not know—and 
yet, perhaps, I do—but you will think 
it so little, I’m shamed to name it; 
but maybe "twill break the spell. My 
heart misgives me; he said Tuesday, 
though I amna sure, and this is 
Tuesday.” 

* Who said any thing about Tues- 
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day? and what have you to tell?” 
eagerly inquired her companion. 

“Why, I dare say you will think 
me very foolish: however, I will tell 
you. On Saturday night — Hush! 
What was that ?” 

** What was what?” asked William; 
and what of Saturday night ?” 

“Hush one moment,” whispered 
Mary; “do not you hear footsteps ?” 

“Tis our folks coming home,” said 
William. ‘Go on with your tale.” 

“No, no,” returned Mary, in an 
alarmed but suppressed tone, “ there 
are more than our own folks; but, 
gracious Heaven! who are they ?” 

One moment ended her suspense, 
though not her sorrow. A band of 
armed ruffians, even as she spoke, 
rushed from behind the trees which 
had concealed them as they ascended 
the hill, and with a loud shout “ for 
King Lud,” darted towards the open 
door. It was but the work of an in- 
stant for William to draw the terrified 
girl within the door, and close it 
against them. 

** Go, dear Mary ; run!” he cried, as 
with a desperate effort he pressed -to 
the door against the foremost of the 
rioters, and drew the slender bolt; 
“call Tom Jenkins instantly; this 
door willna hold long without the 
wooden bolts, and there’s no time for 
that; and then away with thee, if thou 
canst get out without the villains see- 
ing, and rouse old Jackson: we shall 
be little enough then to make head 
against them.” 

This was uo time for Mary to state 
her suspicions of Tom Jenkins; there 
was, at least, the chance of mistake in 
the individual, and she flew to his 
chamber. But here her fears were 
confirmed —he was not there. She 
paused for an instant; some of the 
rioters had gone round to the back 
door, which, fortunately, was well fast- 
ened. Should she return to William 
with the tale of Tom’s desertion, or 
hasten for Jackson? She decided on 
the latter; the bolts would hold out, 
she trusted, till she returned, but not 
one moment was to be lost. She 
opened the window gently; it looked 
into the garden, and was at no great 
height from the ground ; in an instant 
she had thrown herself out, and was 
flying towards a break in the hedge, 
the nearest way to the cottage. She 
has gained it; but loud and long, as 
it appeared to her, had she to knock 
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and call, ere she aroused its inmates. 
At length, the old man appeared at the 
window ; her tale was soon told; but 
Jackson, with the characteristic of old 
age, would have heard all the par- 
ticulars before he moved, had not 
Mary’s anxiety forbidden. 

** Quick, quick, for God’s sake!” 
she cried. “ Do not stay a moment; 
William is alone.” 

** Ay, ay,” cried the old man, as he 
huddled on his clothes, “I'll be with 
‘em presently, I’ll a warrant ye. Here, 
Jack, dinna ye hear the noise, lad? 
up with thee, and dress thyself; yon’s 
King Lud at the farm, but ow’ll find 
us a match for ’em, I'll a warrant. 
Ilere, Mary, my wench — plague on 
her, why didna she stop? She canna 
do any good yonder, an she’d ha been 
safer here; but ows like the rest o’the 
women, ow’ll have ows own way.” 

But Mary was already far on her 
return ; and she had entered the gar- 
den ere she recollected that though she 
had left the house by the window, she 
could not re-enter it in the same man- 
ner. She stood for a moment, and 
lifted her eyes to the house, which had 
before been hidden by the out-build- 
ings. Lights were glancing through it 
in several directions. She was too 
late: either the servants had returned, 
which she scarcely dared to hope, or 
the rioters had entered. “ They darena 
hurt him,” she murmured to herself, 
her thoughts resting on one loved 
object alone. At that moment, as if 
in answer to them, the report of a 
pistol smote her ear. ‘‘ Now, God be 
merciful! what can that be?” ex- 
claimed the terrified girl, pressing her 
hand to her beating heart, and hurry- 
ing towards the garden-gate, near the 
front of the house, determined, at all 
risks, to enter, and share her William’s 
fate, for good or evil. She had just 
reached the gate, when some of the 
rioters rushed past; they were evidently 
leaving the house, with disordered and 
rapid steps. Perhaps, then, succour 
had arrived. Involuntarily, with the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, she 
drew aside. Two more passed; they 
were the last. As they reached the 
gate, the foot of the nearer caught 
against a stone, and in trying to re- 
cover himself, he fell. 

** Curse the stone! we have no time 
to lose,” said a surly voice. She be- 
lieved it to be his who fell, and it was 
decidedly the voice of Jenkins. Now 
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there could be no mistake, for she was 
close beside him, scarcely coucealed 
by the intervening bush from sight, 
while she could herself see and hear 
distinctly. His face, indeed, she saw 
not, for it was partially covered by a 
frightful mask; but his dress — the 
long gray coat, the red handkerchief, 
which muffled the lower part of his 
face, and the slouched hat, which hid 
the upper—were fully revealed, and 
faithfully and, alas! fatally remem- 
bered. They passed; all was quiet, 
and Mary entered the house. It was, 
indeed, still as death; the lights were 
extinguished, and the fire, half burned 
out, scarcely illumined its immediate 
vicinity. 

“ William,” cried Mary; “ my own 
dear William, where, where are you!” 

There was no reply. At that mo- 
ment, her eye, now accustomed to the 
uncertain light, caught sight of some 
dark object stretched near the hearth. 
Ilalf maddened with fear, she darted 
forwards; her foot almost slid from 
under her, the floor was slippery — 
with what? She rushed to the fire, 
but what a sight, as she stirred the 
dying embers, did the flickering flame 
present to her view! There, apparent- 
ly lifeless, lay her loved, her betrothed, 
her almost adored William ; the life- 
stream still issuing fiom the deep 
wound ; the floor around him deluged 
with blood. Down on that blood- 
stained floor, beside that lifeless body, 
knelt the trembling girl. Oh! what a 
change had one short hour wrought! 
A few moments past, and he stood 
beside her, on that very hearth, in all 
the glow of health and manly beauty, 
and now he was a corpse. But was 
life really extinct? She strove to 
stanch the wound; and, at length, 
succeeded. Oh! would that Jackson 
would arrive. She was alone; what 
could she do? Oh! woman knows 
not what her strength can be in such a 
moment. He uttered a faint sigh: all 
hope was not then past; and, with a 
desperate effort, she raised him, and 
poured a restorative between his closed 
lips. “ He will not, he shall not die!” 
she exclaimed, as she witnessed its 
effects, and marked the partial return 
of animation to the deathlike coun- 
tenance. ‘ My William, my beloved 
William, thou wilt yet live to bless 
me.” Alas! it was a fallacious hope. 
He revived, indeed, to be conscious of 
her presence, to smile upon, to bless 
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her, to call her his, to thank her for 
her love; and then those eyes, which 
had, been to her as the star of the 
morning —a_ sun, from which her own 
received light,— closed for ever. 

Days and weeks passed on. An 
outrage, accompanied by circumstances 
of such deep atrocity, had increased 
the vigilance of the magistracy. The 
rioters had not confined their attack 
to the hill farm. Several other houses 
had been broken open on that and the 
preceding evening, by the same gang, 
though not in the immediate vicinity ; 
but in no other case had deliberate 
murder been committed ; and this, to- 
gether with some other circumstance, 
elicited in the examinations — for some 
of the band had, as usual, secured their 
own safety by giving evidence against 
their companions,— fully confirmed 
Mary’s suspicions, and occasioned the 
murder to be considered rather as an 
act of private malice, than of public 
outrage. 

Meantime Jenkins had fled; and 
though a price was set upon his head, 
there appeared no direct clue to his 
discovery. Richard was also absent, 
and many believed him to have been 
concerned in the riot; but his wife 
persisted in affirming that he had left 
home two days previous, for a distant 
part of Nottinghamshire, in search of 
work, which, as he had not yet re- 
turned, he had probably found; and 
to this assertion Mary clung with a 
tenacity which proved it to be the only 
prop of hope that saved her from ir- 
remediable despair. 

A change had, indeed, come over 
the spirit of the gentle and affectionate 
girl; she was become morose, cap- 
tious, and reserved. Some, who had 
known her devotion to William, won- 
dered that her health had not sunk in 
the struggle; but they were of those 
who gaze only on the surface; they 
saw not that the energy of the mind, in 
its state of overwrought excitement, pre- 
vented the decay of the body from 
being, for some time, apparent. And 
such was, indeed, the state of Mary’s 
mind. All her powers were concen- 
trated in one fatal point—the desire of 
vengeance. ‘ Blood for blood,” she 
would often mutter involuntarily ; and 
then, if perceiving herself to be over- 
heard, she would hurry away on some 
household duty, and that ngidly per- 
formed, contrary to Mrs. Wayland’s 
wishes, who would willingly have 
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granted her a respite from such cares, 
she would fly from the house and wan- 
der about, no one knew whither; nor, 
as she usually returned towards night- 
fall, did her kind mistress care to in- 
quire. “Grief maun have its way,” 
she would say, “and ow’ll be better if 
no notice is ta’en of her.” 

A month or five weeks had elapsed 
since the fatal night, when, one even- 
ing, 2 magistrate, who lived at a short 
distance, was summoned from his 
drawing-room, by the information that 
a young woman had something im- 
portant to communicate. He was one 
of those before whom Mary had given 
her deposition, and recognised her in- 
stantly. She was standing in an at- 
titude of impatience as he entered, 
and did not wait to be asked her 
errand ere she addressed him. 

“He is yonder, himself,” she said, 
‘in the murderez’s hut; a fit place for 
such as he! Send some of your peo- 
ple immediately ; I saw him enter it 
not an hour since, and would have 
watched him, but I couldna have taen 
him if I had, and he has bolted the 
door inside, so he willna have left it 
yet, perhaps; and if he has, he canna 
be far off.” 

Without a word, the magistrate 
obeyed her injunctions, and despatched 
some of his attendants, with power to 
apprehend the murderer. 

“ And now, Mary,” he said kindly, 
* sit down, and let me give you a glass 
of wine, for you have walked very fast, 
and must be fatigued.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed she hastily, 
throwing back her dishevelled locks 
from her really beautiful countenance. 
** No, no, I amna, I shallna be fatigued 
till my work is done. But havna you 
any thing to write down?” 

“ True,” said the gentleman, “ I will 
take your deposition, and then 7 

* And then,” interrupted Mary, “I 
will away to her, and comfort her: 
poor Jane, she will need it, for he is 
her brother; though sure she willna 
wish to claim kin with a murderer.” 

Rather to humour her, and give her 
time for rest, than for any other pur- 
pose at that moment, the kind-hearted 
magistrate took down what she had to 
say, in writing; but, that concluded, 
no entreaties could induce her to stay 
a minute longer, and with a rapid step, 
she hastened to Richard’s cottage. 

Alas! what a scene, on entering, 
presented itself to her view. The room 
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was filled by the setvants of the magis- 
trates, and officers of justice; in a 
chair, half distracted, sat her sister, 
bathed in tears; and immediately be- 
fore her, by the side of the cradle, 
knelt the object of her dread and ven- 
geance. The long gray coat, the hand- 
kerchief, the hat, all that aided her in 
the recognition, was there; but the hat 
was thrown aside, and as she rushed 
towards him, she beheld, not the fea- 
tures of Jenkins, but those of her own, 
her much-loved brother. She did not 
fall, she did not faint, though her coun- 
tenance wore the hue of death, but 
with a frenzied grasp, she caught his 
arm, and in a sepulchral tone that well 
might have suited a tenant of the 
grave, she demanded, 

“ Was it your deed?” 

“Noa, Mary; noa, my poor sister,” 
cried Richard, clasping her in his 
arms; “IT amna so great a wretch as 
that, though Heaven knows I am 
guilty enough, for I was by; though I 
didna suspect him who did it, or, God 
is my witness, I would have received 
the ball myself rather than he whom 
you loved should have fallen.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Mary, 
with an unnatural laugh. Thank 
God, you are not a murderer! But 
what am 1? I have betrayed you!” 

The remainder of our story is soon 
told. Mary's mistake had originated 
in her believing the individual who 
spoke to be the sameas he who fell ; but 
in addition to her evidence, Richard had 
confessed to being of the party: he 
was, therefore, fully committed, tried, 
and condemned to death. Many were 
the painful anticipations before the 
trial, of the dreadful moment when the 
poor girl must appear as evidence 
against her brother, whom she had 
loved with more than a sister's love; 
but she was spared that trial; before 
that day arrived she was stretched on a 
bed of sickness, from which she never 
rose again. Richard, it appeared, 
might have escaped, for he had been 
many miles distant during the inter- 
vening period, but his anxiety for his 
wife and child, and, above all, the 
agony of mind he experienced for his 
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sister, had induced him to return ; and 
this, together with the subordinate part 
he had acted, and other circumstances 
elicited on the trial, caused his sen- 
tence to be commuted to transportation 
for life. 

Jenkins, who, it appeared, had in- 
stigated and arranged the attack, and 
fixed the time, evidently to gratify his 
own revenge, was, we believe, after- 
wards apprehended, condemned, and 
executed. 

As Mary’s health decayed, her mind 
resumed its former tone, and she bit- 
terly bewailed the unchristian spirit of 
revenge to which she had yielded. 

“]T am dreadfully but justly chas- 
tised,” she would say, ‘for having 
yielded to my passions, and forgotten 
who it was that said * Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay it.’” 

The news of her brother's reprieve 
was brought on the morning of her 
death. The kind magistrate, to whom 
the unhappy girl had been an object of 
great interest, and who had used every 
possible effort to save her brother, was 
the first to apprise her of it. The 
effect of joy was, alas! contrary to the 
hopes of her kind mistress,too overpow- 
ering for her weak frame. She rallied, 
indeed, for a few moments, in the hope 
of being the first to communicate the 
tidings to the wretched Jane, who was 
that day coming to visit her; but the 
effort was fatal to her; she caught the 
infant, indeed, in her arms, pressed on 
its lips a feverish kiss, and then, 
hastily replacing it in the arms of its 
mother, sunk back upon her pillow, 
and in a few moments, with the name 
of William on her lips, expired. On 
the same day that Richard was sum- 
moned to quit his native shore for ever 
(in which exile his wife and child were 
afterwards, through the kindness of the 
magistrate and Mrs. Wayland, assisted 
to join him), bis sister was conveyed 
to the silent tomb; and in a little 
space, the name of the Luddite’s sister, 
and the circumstances of her short but 
eventful life, and painful death, were 
remembered among the inhabitants of 
the village only as a tale that is told. 
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A RALLWAY GLANCE AT THE CORN-LAWS; 


OR, A FEW WORDS WHICH PASSED, BETWEEN WATFORD AND TRING, ON THE 
20TH OF JANUARY, 1839. 


Birmingham Manufacturer. By the 
way, how is it that so little seems to be 
doing in London, in the matter of the 
corn-laws? We are just about to take 
the field at Birmingham ; and I rather 
think that we shall shew some strength. 

Londoner. 1 don’t think that the 
Londoners are quite so easily caught 
by such follies. We have rather too 
much to do to find leisure to run after 
every conjuror. The Chartists have, 
I believe, got together their tens and 
twenties of thousands in the provincial 
towns; but, in London, they could 
hardly muster as many people as ge- 
nerally assemble to see a balloon. As 
to the corn-law question, the people of 
London care rather less about it than 
they do about Lord Durham’s “ vin- 
dication ;” in other words, nothing at 
all. 

B. You cannot be correct! Why, 
what would you have them care about, 
if not on a matter so intimately con- 
nected with all the great interests of 
the country ? 

L. Iknow, indeed, that the question, 
if considered on its own merits, is one 
of vast importance. But I speak merely 
of the present discussion ; which I look 
upon, and so, I believe, do many others, 
as nothing better than a most contempt- 
ible piece of political swindling ; so 
contemptible, indeed, that we cannot 
bring ourselves seriously to apprehend 
any danger from it. 

B. Be so good as to explain, if you 
please, why you use such terms in re- 
lation to it. 

L. I call it “ political swindling,” 
because I look upon the whole of the 
agitation lately raised to be nothing 
else, in its origin and main object, 
than a miserable and dirty trick, de- 
signed to set the two great interests of 
the country by the ears, in the hope 
that, while they are squabbling, the 
ministry and its delinquencies may 
be forgotten, and the present holders 
of office be permitted to draw their 
salaries for some months longer. I 
narrowly watched the commencement 
of the movement ; and though 1 would 
not charge it upon the ministers them- 
selves, it was certainly commenced by 
some of their underlings, and indu- 


bitably with this view. It is now 
taken up by the millowners of Man- 
chester, Leeds, &c.; many of whom, for 
a hope of an additional profit of a farth- 
ing a-yard, would pawn the country’s 
honour and their own wretched souls. 
But these two classes—the ministerial 
jobbers of the lower order, and the 
factory tyrants—are nearly the only 
ones that seem to be stirring in the 
matter; and I do not think that Lon- 
don will lend much help to either of 
them. 

B. You are too uncharitable. But 
let.us have a little conversation on the 
subject ; looking at the question sim- 
ply on its own. merits. You will not 
deny that corn is just now much higher 
than we could wish; and I suppose 
that you will admit that this has been 
brought about, in a great measure, by 
the operation of the corn-laws ? 

L. T admit, of course, your first pro- 
position ; but I cannot quite concede 
the second. We have had corn in 
England, for several years past, at a 
moderate price—say from 42s. to 60s., 
and that without importation. Gra- 
dually, however, from the increase of 
population and the general employment 
of the poor, the stock of corn in the coun- 
try had become low ; and a deficient har- 
vest occurring just at that juncture, the 
capitalists and great dealers are enabled 
to keep the price at a point far above 
its ordinary level. But had the last 
harvest beena good one, wheat would 
now have been at about 60s. I there- 
fore cannot so easily admit that it is to 
the corn-laws alone, or even chiefly, 
that we owe the present prices. We 
owe them to the act of God, who has 
chosen, in his infinite wisdom, to give 
us only a short supply for the. present 
year. As to the corn-laws, you are of 
course aware that at the present mo- 
ment they offer no obstruction to the 
foreign supply. Any man that chooses 
may bring in all the grain that he can 
buy, in any part of the world, at a 
merely nominal duty of 1s. per quarter. 

B. Yes; but you evade my question. 
Can you doubt, [ would ask, that if the 
present corn-laws had never been pass- 
ed, there would have been such sup- 
plies of corn, grown for our market in 
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foreign countries, as would have abund- 
antly supplied our present wants, and 
prevented the rise of wheat to 80s. per 
quarter ? 

L. I do not doubt, indeed, that had 
the corn-laws never been passed, our 
present condition would have been in 
all probability very different from what 
it now is: but, whether it would have 
been better or worse, I cannot even 
surmise. 

B. Why, how can you hesitate on 
this point? Surely, if foreigners had 
been accustomed to grow corn for our 
market, they would have been better 
prepared to give us large supplies than 
they are now? 

L. That is only a partial view of the 
question. Ifit had been our practice 
to buy much of our corn from abroad, 
there would probably have been larger 
supplies from the Continent than we 
can now obtain. But then you should 
recollect, also, that if such had been 
the case, our home supply would have 
been proportionably smaller than it 
now is. Observe, too, that there being 
but a short supply this year in most 
countries, several of the governments, 
in order to keep the corn at home for 
their own people, have prohibited ex- 
portation. And this they would have 
done, in a time of scarcity, whether 
corn-laws existed in England or not. 
Our situation, therefore, might have 
been this: to have grown far less corn 
at home than we now do, and yet 
to be suddenly deprived of foreign 
supplies just when most wanted, And 
such a situation, clearly, would have 
been far worse than that which we now 
occupy. 

B. Well, I see you will not very 
easily take things for granted. But 
tell me, now, What is your chief ob- 
jection to a repeal of these obnoxious 
laws ? 


L. Nay, it rather belongs to you to 
state a reason why we should repeal 
them. It is you that demand a change ; 
it is for you, therefore, to furnish a 
reason. 

B, Well, I will just read you, out 


of my ket-book, a few passages 
whick I have noted down, when any 
of the late speeches at corn-law repeal 
meetings happened to strike me. Here 
is one, which is, I believe, the most 
popular of the arguments generally 
used. 

“Twenty millions of people are made 
to pay a Starvation price for bread, that 
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36,000 landowners may riot in affluence 
and luxury. 

“ Suppose these, with their families, 
to amount to 180,000 in all, are these, 
for their selfish and unjust ends, to injure 
the whole 20,000,000 ?” 

I. I think there never was a ques- 
tion, on which the advocates on one 
side were so fond of refuting each 
other. Here is a Morning Chronicle, 
which I have only just bought, whieh 
tells me that 

“The Leeds Mercury says, that the 
pressure of the bread-tax on the people 
of England is equal to eighteen millions 
two hundred thousand a-year. And of this 
only about one-tenth, or 1,800,0001., goes 
as increased rent to the landlords. The 
nation, therefore, pays 18,200,0001., to 
yield the landlords 1,800,000/,! Is not 
the bread-tax, then, as wasteful as it is 
injurious ?” 

Now, here is a distinct admission, 
that of the 18,000,000/. which this cal- 
culator supposes to be added to the 
_ of food by the operation of these 

aws, only one-tenth goes into the 
pockets of the landlords! But the 
remaining 16,000,000/. is not thrown 
into the sea. It goes into the hands 
or pockets of some class or other, 
That class, of course, must be the agri- 
culturists ; i.e. the farmers and their 
labousers. It comes, then, to this, that 
your proposition for a total repeal of 
the corn-laws goes to take away 
1,600,000/. a-year from the landlords, 
touching whom I shall not now stop to 
argue ; but the other 16,000,000/. from 
the cultivators of the soil. And do you 
really mean to argue, that these culti- 
vators can afford to give up this 
16,000,060/. a-year without suffering 
prodigious distress — without, in short, 
being ruined and starved ? 

B. They will share, you know, in the 
benefit of cheaper bread. 

L. But it is a mockery to talk toa 
man of the benefit of having cheaper 
bread, when, in order to make it cheap, 
you are going to deprive him of his 
whole employment and means of sub- 
sistence. 

B. Well, let us take another argu- 
ment. Mr. Gregg says, at the Man- 
chester meeting : 

‘“* All we ask for is a free trade: a 
clear field and no favour.” 


f L. I suppose that what Mr. Gregg 
means is, the ports absolutely open, 
for the import of corn duty free. He 
does not propose, I believe, the plan 
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of former years,—a fixed duty of 10s. 
or 15s. per quarter. 

B. No, it would obviously be ridi- 
culons to think of amending the pre- 
sent laws by the substitution of any 
scheme of this kind. Lord John Rus- 
sell, and some others of the cabinet, 
are said to entertain some such idea ; 
but it will certainly be impossible for 
them even to get a hearing for such an 
absurdity. We are now importing corn 
at a duty at 1s. per quarter, and we re- 
quire all we can get. Not for an in- 
stant would the idea be tolerated of 
raising that duty to 10s., or even 7s. 
And, on the other hand, supposing the 
next harvest to be large, and the 
breadth of land sown with corn to be 
greater than usual, we may have English 
corn down to 48s., or even 42s., as it has 
been since the enactment of the corn- 
laws; and then foreign wheat, brought 
in at 35s., would not be one penny 
cheaper than our own. So that this 
scheme would be altogether ineffectual 
and useless in a plentiful year, while, 
in a year of scarcity, like the present, 
it would make wheat 90s., instead of 
80s., as it is now. 

L. You agree with me, then, that 
the only tangible proposition which is 
likely to be brought before parliament, 
is that for a total repeal. The ports are 
to be opened, now and at all future 
times, for the constant importation of 
corn, duty free. That is the question, 
is it not? 

B. Certainly ; and not for corn only, 
but for all kinds of food. 

L. Well, then, I would ask you whe- 
ther it will be possible for one large 
class to petition for the removal of the 
protecting duties which guard the in- 
dustry of another class, without, at the 
same time, stating their willingness to 
adopt the same “ free trade” system 
as far as they themselves are con- 
cerned? For instance, I observed the 
other day, in Sir II. Parnell’s book — 
and I believe that the late alterations 
have been trivial—that foreign wool- 
lens cannot be brought into this coun- 
try without paying a duty of 15 percent ; 
cottons, of 10 per cent; china, of 15 
per cent ; silks, of 30 per cent; brass 
and copper, of 30 per cent ; iron, steel, 
tin, and pewter, of 20 per cent ; lace, 
of 30 per cent; leather, of 30 per cent; 
and dinen, of 40 per cent. Now, clearly, 
if all these manufacturers unite, and de- 
mand that the first and greatest manu- 
facture of all—that which employs ten 
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times as many hands as any one of 
them, and far more than the whole of 
them put together—if they demand 
that this branch of industry shall be 
wholly deprived of protection, and ex- 
posed to foreign competition, on the 
terms of “a clear field and no favour,” 
they must freely and unreservedly offer 
to submit to the same competition 
themselves. 

B. 1 think that some diflerence may 
be made in the case of corn, from its 
being the first necessary of life, and 
therefore the main thing which the go- 
vernment ought to take care to see 
cheaply and plentifully distributed. 

I. Itisa necessary of life, assuredly, 
but hardly more so, in this climate, than 
clothing. I saw it asserted, in one of 
the Leeds papers, the other day, that 
“‘ the people had a right to demand to 
be permitted to buy food wherever they 
could get it cheapest.” Now, if they 
have this right in so unqualified a de- 
gree, that no other consideration is to 
be named, surely they have an equal 
right to be left at liberty to buy clothing 
to protect them from the weather, wher- 
ever they can buy those things for the 
least money. 

B. Certainly, I do not see that there 
is any very great difference. 

L. See, then, how the question is 
enlarged. It is not now the mere ques- 
tion of a repeal of the corn-laws, but of 
the entire abrogation of all protecting 
duties, at least so far as any of the ne- 
cessaries of life are concerned. If the 
Sheffield manufacturer upbraids the 
agriculturist with making him buy his 
corn at prices generally higher than 
those of continental Europe, the farmer 
may reply, that the Berlin iron goods 
are superior to the Sheffield ones, and 
yet he was prevented from buying them, 
except with a duty of 20 per cent. 
The Leicester and Nottingham stock- 
ing-makers protest against the duty on 
corn: let them agree to part with the 
15 per cent duty on foreign woollens, 
and the 30 per cent on foreign silks. 
Let all classes, in’ short, who are en- 
gaged in productive industry, remem- 
ber, that it is totally impossible for 
protective duties to be retained in a 
variety of minor branches, when the 
system has been wholly abandoned in 
the main and leading article of all. 
The Manchester millowners may talk 
very largely ; but if they mean to say, 
We will not be compelled to buy our 
corn of English farmers, if we can get 
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it cheaper in Poland ; but the English 
farmers shall be compelled to buy our 
cottons and linens, whether they can 
buy these goods cheaper elsewhere or 
not,—I rather think that they will find 
that the common sense and common 
justice of England will be too much 
for them in the long run, 

B. No: I do not think they will 
venture to take this position. I sup- 
pose it must come to this,—that all pro- 
tective duties must be given up. In 
fact, 1 think I have seen some expres- 
sions of willingness, on the part of the 
advocates of repeal, that some general 
measure of this sort should be adopted. 

L. Probably you may: but I think 
that, if you had observed closely from 
whom such expressions fell, you would 
have found him to be some Liverpool 
broker, or London commission-agent, 
whose only interest was to sell as many 
goods as he could, without the least 
concern as to whether the manufacture 
of them was profitable or not. As to 
the great body of the manufacturers, I 
rather doubt their willingness to close 
with such a bargain. But, until they 
do plainly declare such willinguess, they 
must stand in the position of men who 
are not willing to do unto others what 
they wish others to do unto them,—who 
like protective duties for their own 
branches of trade, but dislike them when 
intended for the benefit of others. 

B. But, really, I think that you are 
unjust to the manufacturers. They see, 
in many cases, their business leaving 
them; they are compelled to dismiss 
workmen by hundreds, and can you 
suppose that they will quietly rest 
amidst all this, without any attempt to 
relieve themselves, or to save their 
workpeople? I saw a passage in one 
of Mr. Gregg’s speeches, the other day, 
which so struck me, that I took it down. 
It was as follows: — 


“ The state of our trade in velveteen 
with Russia, I will briefly enumerate. In 
1834, we shipped 345,000 yards; in 
1835, 177,000 yards; in 1836, 23,000 
yards; in 1837, 8,000 yards. The trade 
has departed. 

“] have also a specimen of German 
prints, made at Camlet, in Germany. 
The German print is sold at 15s. 6d., the 
English at 17s.6d. The German exceeds 
the English both in execution and work.” 


LI. I remember it: and there was 
another fact alluded to by Mr. Rawson 
of a similar kind, to this effect : — 


‘‘ That he was about to give a large 
order for hosiery to a commercial tra- 
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veller from Saxony, on which he should 
have to pay five per cent expenses, and 
twenty per cent duty, and yet should 
have a handsome profit remaining ; for he 
bought for 2s. 6d. what he could not pro- 
cure in Nottingham for less than 5s.” 


Now, I willingly admit these facts: 
I suppose them to be literally correct ; 
but I do not see how they help the 
argument in aid of which the respective 
speakers adduced them. Mr. Gregg 
says “ that a German print at 15s. 6d. 
exceeds in quality an English one at 
17s. 6d.” We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the English print is about 
one-sixth dearer than the foreign one. 
Now, how is this inequality to be met? 
By merely giving the English operative 
his loaf at 6d., instead of 9d. or 10d., and 
thereby reducing his wages (one element 
only in the cost) about 2s. per week ? 
The remedy evidently does not meet the 
case. Still more insufficient is it, in the 
instance alluded to by Mr. Rawson. As 
things are, he buys woollen hosiery in 
Saxony for 2s. 6d., which he cannot 
buy here forless than 5s. Again I say, 
if you reduce the 4 lb. loaf to 6d., or 
even to 5d., will that enable you to 
match the Saxon hosiery at 2s. 6d.? 
Clearly not. These gentlemen, then, 
gravely propose to revolutionise the 
whole property and dealings of the 
country in an experiment, which the 
common rules of arithmetic shew to be 
utterly hopeless. 

B. But what do you propose, to 
meet the evils which Mr. Gregg and 
Mr. Rawson point out? 

L. Really I do not feel called upon 
to answer this question. These gentle- 
men are “ economists” and “ free trade” 
disciples ; and it is by the operation of 
their own principles that all these evils 
have been brought about. They com- 
plain that foreigners are obtaining our 
machinery and rivalling our manufac- 
turers, and who, but one of their own 
advocates,— Mr, Joseph Hume himself, 
—brought in, and carried through, the 
bill for permitting the export of ma- 
chinery, assisted, I believe, by Mr. 
Poulett Thomson? It is rather too 
much, then, for these people to get them- 
selves into a scrape, and then to call 
upon us to get them out. But if I were 
to advise them, I should say, retrace 
your steps. Repeal all the free trade 
follies of the last dozen years. Above 
all, if you dislike foreign competition 
yourselves,—if you feel the probability of 
being, beaten in the contest,—do not 
make that a reason for dragging those 
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into the same predicament who are at 
present exempt. The agriculturists are 
content: use your own maxim, “ Let 
them alone.” 

B. Ay, that is very easily said, but 
something must be done. And I do 
not see why you should place the ques- 
tion so entirely upon this footing. One 
of the advocates for repeal said to me 
the other day, * What I look to is, a 
new creation of employments ; — a new 
race of customers. I look to see new 
markets created for our manufactures ; 
and not merely rivals supplanted in the 
old ones.” 

LL. Yes: I know that some persons 
indulge in this kind of nonsense. But 
you should try to reduce these flights of 
fancy into dry matters of fact. Just 
try, now, to explain, in plain English, 
what this “ creation” means. 

B. I suppose that he meant, that if 
we became customers to the continental 
corn-growers, to a large extent, we 
should thus raise up a new mass of 
consumers of our manufactures, and 
thus immensely increase our trade, and 
our means of employing our people. 

LL. In other words, he was one of 
those people who are unable to grasp 
more than a single idea ata time. Let 
us look, for a moment, at this piece of 
folly. We consume, I believe, in Eng- 
land, about 50,000,000 of quarters per 
annum of grain of all sorts. Suppose 
the corn-laws entirely repealed, and all 
the Continent pouring grain into onr 
markets. We might, perhaps, thus 
soon come to buy 20,000,000 of 
quarters of foreign grain in the year. 
And your friend, I suppose, took for 
granted that nearly an equal amount of 
our manufactured goods would be ex- 
ported to balance the account, and that 
this would constitute a new trade, to 
that extent. 

_B. Yes: I understood that to be his 
view. 

L. Then I observe, first, that he 
marvellously forgot one very important 
point in the case; namely, that if we 
thus bought of Poland and Prussia 
20,000,000 of quarters of corn more 
than heretofore, and thus increased our 
trade in that direction, we should, at 
the same time, be buying 20,000,000 of 
quarters /ess of our own agriculturists, 
and thus destroying our home market 
to fully the same extent that we had 
augmented our foreign one. 2. That 
we should have done even worse than 
this ; for that, instead of giving per- 
haps 30,000,000/. sterling to our own 
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farmers, to spend among us, we should 
only give sbout 20,000,000/. to the 
foreigner ; and thus the mew trade that 
your friend talked of creating, would 
only be the substitution of a reduced 
trade for the larger one, which we had 
previously possessed. 3. But worse 
still, we had previously paid this 
30,000,000/. to our own farmers, who 
had scarcely any option as to whether 
or not they would spend it among us, 
and who, in fact, did spend it among 
us; whereas, now we should be paying 
a smaller amount to foreigners, who 
would, unquestionably, as far as they 
could, keep it among themselves, and 
encourage their own manufacturers. 

B. Yes, but you are very well aware 
that it would be impossible for us to 
continue to take their corn, except on 
the footing of an exchange of manu- 
factured goods for it. Gold could 
only be sent in payment to a certain 
extent; after reaching which point, if 
we bought their corn, they would find 
it impossible to get paid for it in any 
thing but the products of our industry. 

L. Yes, 1 know that such is the 
theory of the exchanges ; but you must 
not throw out of view the statements 
just now quoted from Mr. Gregg and 
Mr. Rawson. If the German print at 
15s. 6d. be preferable in quality to an 
English one at 17s. 6d., and if Saxon 
hosiery at 2s. 6d. be equal to English 
at 5s., it is clearly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that the Germans will take our 
goods in payment for their corn, at 
higher prices than the same articles 
command in their own markets. They 
will coolly tell us, We cannot give the 
prices you ask for your manufactured 
goods. If, therefore, you want our 
corn, you must give us hard cash for 
it, or else go without. Thus the end 
would be, that in reaching greedily 
after a new market, we should give up 
a home demand, of which we were sure, 
for a foreign demand, of which we could 
not be sure; in other words, we should 
grasp at the shadow, and let the sub- 
stance slip away. 

B. But, surely, it can never be salu- 
tary for a country to be exposed to the 
fluctuations which we have lately seen, 
and to the high prices under which we 
now suffer ? 

L. I deny both; that is, to the ex- 
tent commonly intended by these terms. 
While some seasons are distinguished 
by great plenty, and others by positive 


failure of the crops, some degree of 


fluctuation must exist; and in seasons 
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of dearth prices will necessarily be 
higher than in years of plenty. These 
are circumstances which no human le- 
gislation can avoid or prevent. But 
look at the striking fact, that the aver- 
age price of wheat in our markets, in 
the ten years from 1785 to 1795, was 
54s. 34d. ; and in the seven years from 
1830 to 1837, 53s.11d., and then say, 
whether the present corn-laws have 
caused either high prices or great fluc- 
tuation. Nothing, in truth, can be 
more strictly correct than the remark 
of Mr. Huskisson, that 


“ The history of the country for the 
last 170 years clearly proves, on the one 
hand, that cheapness produced by foreign 
import is the sure forerunner of scarcity ; 
and, on the other, that a steady home 
supply is the only safe foundation of 
steady and moderate prices.” 


B. But, after all, is not the govern- 
ment bound, by a responsibility which 
it cannot shake off, to see that the great 
mass of the people have the necessary 
support of life at as cheap a rate as 
possible ? 

L. The responsibility of the govern- 
ment is, to consider the general good 
of the great mass of the people. But 
it is not quite self-evident that cheap 
food, with low wages, would be more 
conducive to the happiness of the great 
mass of the people, than higher prices 
and higher wages. The main difference 
between an English labourer and a 
Polish one is, that the former earns 
from 10s. to 30s. per week, according 
to the character of his employment, 
and eats white bread, and often meat ; 
while the former earns his 3s. or 4s. 
weekly, and lives on black bread, or 
roots, or the coarsest vegetables. Get 
rid of all the enactments which protect 
British industry, and you may assimi- 
late the English and the Polish la- 
bourer; but it will be by depressing 
the former, not by elevating the latter. 

B. T see, however, that a Mr. Sy- 
mons has been insisting upon it, at 
Stroud, that wages would not be re- 
dueed by the repeal of the corm-laws. 

L. Yes, L observed it; and in it I 
saw another instance of the falsehood 
and hypocrisy of the advocates of 
Repeal. They have ever a different 
story for a different auditory. Lord 
Fitzwilliam addresses the higher classes, 
landowners and manufacturers, thus : 


“ If wages be high, the price of goods 
must be high; but if the price of goods 
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be high, our manufacturers. cannot com, 
pete with foreigners.” 


Here it is plainly avowed that the 
object is to reduce wages, in order to 
compete successfully with continental 
manufacturers. But Mr. Symons, at 
Stroud, had to address the working 
classes, and for them he had quite 
another story. He tells them : 


‘* Wages abroad were much lower than 
here. It was a very great mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the labourer here 
would be as badly off through the repeal 
of the corn-laws. Ifthe demand for la. 
bour increased, the labourer’s ineome 
must also be increased.” 


Thus wages are to be reduced, or 
are not to be reduced, just as suits the 
purpose of the moment, and the cha- 
racter of the auditory. The Leeds Mer- 
cury even has the impudence to carry 
this sort of game so far, as to try to 
persuade the landowners that the re- 
peal of the corn-laws will give them 
higher prices! The whole hue and ery 
now getting up turns upon the point of 
“‘ cheap bread ;” and except upon the 
supposition that corn is to be got at a 
cheaper rate abroad than at home, 
there is no sense whatever in the agita- 
tion of the question; and yet Baines 
ventures to insult the understandings of 
the country gentlemen, by arguing that 
the effect of repeal would be 


* An increase in the general prosperity 
and population of the country, in which 
the landowners must share, hecause land 
itself, and the products of land, thereby 
become in greater request, and fetch a 
higher price!” 


B. Well, I admit that this is not 
honest. But do you really imagine 
that the spirit of the manufacturing 
districts, now fairly roused, can safely 
be despised, or that it is possible to 
avoid doing something to meet their 
demands. 

L. I confess I have seen no excite- 
ment or manifestation of public feeling, 
yet, which has appeared to me in the 
least degree formidable. The metro- 
polis is as careless as possible about 
the matter. A meeting was lately called 
in Clerkenwell parish, which contains 
about 40,000 inhabitants, and the num- 
ber that assembled was about 150! In 
Bishopsgate, another very large parish, 
not even a dozen could be got together. 
And, as to the movements at Man- 
chester, and other large towns, they are 
in no sense popular meetings ; they are 
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merely meetings of one class of traders, 
who come together to complain of a 
duty.which they think presses hardly 
upon them. At Manchester, where 
the owners of mills, and the persons 
connected with them, must be many 
thousands, a three-and-sixpenny dinner 
was advertised, at which a dozen live 
members of parliament were to be seen, 
like the lions at feeding time ; and to 
see such a shew, at so low a price, 900 
persons came together. There was no- 
thing very appalling in this. In fact, I 
can hardly feel much alarm about the 
issue, until I see some tolerable shew 
of reason or argument put forth by the 
repealers. The twaddle that may pass 
in a town-council, or in a borough- 
meeting, will go for very little in the 
House of Commons. We have no- 
thing, yet, but a greedy and selfish at- 
tempt, by one class of traders, to make 
the law just what may suit their pur- 
pose, without the least regard for others. 
And what makes this attempt the more 
disgusting is, that it is made by just 
that class which is already the most ra- 
pidly accumulating wealth. 

B. How do you prove that? Did 
you not observe that several of the 
speakers at Manchester declared that 


they had been making no profit for 
these two years past? 

IL. That may be true enough of an 
individual, here and there, or even of one 


set of mill-owners. We have often had 
years in which the whole body of farmers 
rather lost than gained by their year’s 
work. But what can be more notorious 
than the fact of the vast sums which 
have been made by the manufacturing 
interest within the last few years? What 
class is it that furnishes the bulk of the 
thirty millions now expending on rail- 
ways? Is it not notorious that Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire hold 
half the railway property in England ; 
and that, not content with these, they 
have furnished a large portion of the 
means for establishing railroads in va- 
rious parts of Europe? And when does 
an estate, of however large an amount, 
come into the market in the northern 
counties, without a sharp competition 
among the mill-owners as to who shall 
be the purchaser? And yet these are 
the men, who, in their grasping ambi- 
tion, would fain put down manufac. 
tures in every other part of the world, 
and monopolise the honour and the 
profit of being the sole immolaters of 
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children, on a wholesale scale, through- 
out the civilized world ! 

- B. Certainly, it is true that there are 
more signs of new accumulations of 
capital among the manufacturers than 
among the landowners. But I see we 
are about to part. What is the general 
conclusion to which you come ? 

L. I see no ground, even in the least 
degree plausible, laid for the demanded 
change ; and therefore I must continue 
to hope, and to believe, that the legis- 
lature, without any cause shewn, will 
not uselessly tamper with so important 
a matter. [ consider, 

1. That the present high price of 
corn arises from a general shortness of 
the crops throughout Europe ; and that 
as “ open ports,” which exist at present, 
do not remove the evil, there can be no 
legislative remedy for it. One abundant 
year, and nothing else, will bring down 
wheat to its former level. 

2. That, anticipating that event, 
namely, that wheat may be again at 
54s. or 56s., there will remain no 
grievance of “dear bread ” be 
removed. 

3. That the alleged necessity of buy- 
ing corn of foreigners, in order to in- 
duce and enable them to buy our ma- 
nufactures, exists in an equal degree in 
the case of our own people. If you 
leave the English farmer, and prefer to 
buy your corn of the Polish one, you 
will only gain a poor and doubtful, 
though a xew customer, in the foreigner, 
by giving up, and sacrificing, a far better 
one in your own countryman. 

4. That ifany supposed fall of prices, 
arising from the free admission of fo- 
reign corn, does not produce an equiva- 
lent fall of wages among our operatives, 
the master manufacturers will realise 
none of the advantages for which they 
are now contending ; while, if such a 
fall of wages is produced, then, not the 
workmen, but merely a few thousand 
millowners, will be benefited by the 
change. And, 

5, That any large withdrawal of pro- 
ection from the agriculturist, must be 
accompanied by an equal relinquish- 
ment of protection by the manufac- 
turer; and thus the only result will be, 
lower prices, lower wages, and worse 
fare to all the industrious classes, 
merely to please a few commission- 
agenis, and to give a still further gain 
to the funded capitalist, the mortgagee, 
and the possessors of fixed incomes 


London :—J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
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